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Os pioneered in the mines to. produce light underground, 
the Oldham family of batteries now cover almost every industrial 
and commercial use. Most spectacular, perhaps, is their installation 
in modern jet-age fighters and bombers, but in all kinds of 
unobtrusive ways, in cars, buses, trucks; in ships, power stations and 
industrial installations, the Oldham Battery is the hidden source of electrical 
power on which complete reliance is placed. Evolved in the Denton 
laboratories and tried and tested throughout the world, the Oldham 
is the quality battery for extra performance, extra-long life. 
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A PLACE 


Ask any photographer if he (or she) has heard of 
llford Films (and their phrase—For Faces and 









No doubt at all you’ll get the answer “ Yes,” for 
this outstanding British-made film is known and 
used by millions. 


_ The advertising for Ilford (For Faces and Places) 
is designed and written by Everetts. 


KVERETTS 


A good Agency by all accounts 


Banal EVERETTS ADVERTISING LTD 
‘ERTFORD ST LONDON Wi GROSVENOR 3477 


CITY OFFICE: FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD 
il OLD JEWRY EC2 
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Newton 


A HAND LIFTER WITH 
REAL POWER CAPACITY 










AND DO THE JOB 
BETTER, CHEAPER, 
QUICKER & SAFER 


The Hydratruck is unique and 
fully guaranteed. Loads of 
half a ton are lifted by hand 
to nearly 5 feet in under 
a minute—compare this 
with manhandling. 


EVERY TRADE 
HAS A USE FOR A 


HYDRATRUCK 


Patent No 647817 
Wortd Patent Pending 


AGENCY AND DISTRIBUTOR 
TERMS ON APPLICATION 





TAL 


LIM/7 
Send for illustrated 


technical _ brochure, 
Publication No. 235/H 


VALETTA RD. ACTON LONDON W323 
TEL: SHEPHERDS BUSH 3443 (4 lines) GRAMS. NEWSORBER EALUX LONDON 














Cleveland's |engineers, are building 


Lind below ~ 


structures on 





are d So to withstand the passage of time. Deep foundation 
work i a Bia ae and is an integral part ofthe modern science of 
heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — in any 


part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring: strength. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges 4 Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 









Visit the 48th 


ZAGREB 


international Fair 
September 3 to 14, 1954 





( NCE a year Zagreb, commercial centre 
of Yugoslavia, becomes the commercial 
centre of the world. The Zagreb Fair pro- 
vides a shop window for manufacturers 
of every nationality to show their mer- 
chandise, one of the largest pavilions being 
devoted to British products. 


The wealth of Yugoslavia is displayed in 
many sections, including those concerning 
mining, timber and wood products, tex- 
tiles, handicrafts, tobacco and medicines, 
glassware, foodstuffs and wines. 


A special reduction in fares on the 
Yugoslav State Railways is allowed to all 
visitors with Fair Certificates. 


Further information may be had from Yugoslav commercial and diplomatic 


represenfatives and travel agents. Fair Certificates should be obtained 
from— 


AUGER & TURNER GROUP LIMITED, 


40 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. GERrard 6671 (4 lines) 








THE BEST MONTHS 
FOR THE 


“MED” 





A 24-day Cruise in the 24,000 ton liner “CHUSAN ” 


From Southampton 28th Aug. to 2!st Sept. Visiting Lisbon, Cannes, 
Athens, Istanbul, Rhodes, Venice and Palermo. Fares from £122 First 
Class and £70 Tourist Class. 


An 18-day Cruise in the 30,000 ton liner “ARCADIA” 


From Southampton 25th Sept. to 13th Oct. Visiting Malaga, Messina, 
Corfu, Venice, Malta and Palma. Limited accommodation available. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
& 14/16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 * Tel: WHitehall 4444 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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Your reservation is 
confirmed prompily 
when you fly 

Pan American 


PAN AMERICAN’S unique world-wide radio nct- 
work can immediately check all space available. 
It can tell your Travel Agent the flights that are 
open to sell, instantly clear and confirm your 
reservation—and you know what that means (o 
your peace of mind as a traveller! 

Fast, friendly service on reservation confirm:- 
tions is another reason why experienced air 
travellers agree—“Pan American knows how to 
run an airline.” 

Call your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193/4 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 (REGent 7292). Also at Lombard House, ('. 
Charles St., Birmingham (Central 1126). And at 15 Norih 
Drive, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, C.1 (City 5744). 
















WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan Amenicav 
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MANNESMANN 
TUBES 


a symbol 

jor efficiency 

in the 

oil industry 
throughout the world 
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MANNESMANN-EXPORT cusn DUSSELDORFE 
"ANNEX (LONDON) LTD. 
>, VICTORIA STREET, S, W..1 Teleohone: ViCtoria 9945 
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Watching your step, George ? 


Mechanical aids, like lifts, we tend to take for granted. Making sure that they 

work smoothly is the engineer’s job and he realises the importance of damping fluids in removing 
some of life’s buffets and bumps. Silicone fluids, used for damping all manner of mechanisms 
from heavy switchgear to fine precision instruments, have the great advantage that extremes 

of heat and cold have very little effect upon their viscosity. These versatile fluids 

are distributed by Midland Silicones Ltd. 


MIDLAND SILICONES ir 


Associated company of ALBRIGHT & WILSON LID 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD - 19 UPPER BROOK STREET - LONDON « W.1 + Telephone GROsveno' 4551 
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Start of a. porfeat day... 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO ACCOUNTING! 


A JOY FROM START TO FINISH, Bur- 
roughs Sensimatic cuts today’s rising 
accounting costs effectively, economically. 
That’s because Sensimatic has the ex- 
clusive sensing panel that permits this 
versatile accounting machine to do. so 
many jobs in a new way. Just a turn of the 
selector knob converts the Sensimatic from 
one accounting operation to another—a 
single machine can handle a wide range 
of applications, simply and easily . . . 
without extensive operator training. Choose 
from five great series of Sensimatics. Call 
your nearest Burroughs branch, or Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


6) urroughs 


Sensimatic 
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One’s in English... One’s in Spanish 


BOTH ARE LEADERS 
AMONG BUSINESS READERS 


Nearly every international magazine is read by 
businessmen. But what’s important is by how 
many, at what level, and how often. 


The research firm of Erdos & Morgan has been 
surveying leading overseas busmessmen to deter- 
mine which magazines they read regularly. Here’s 
what four recent studies show: 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is first in regular readership 
by business leaders in Spanish-speaking Latin 
America— in fact, first among more than 1100 
magazines mentioned. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL, the world-wide English- 
language edition, is read regularly by a higher 
percentage of the top management men sur- 
veyed in the Philippines, Brazil and Switzer- 
land than any other imported magazine. 

These findings reflect the fact that 9 out of 10 sub- 

scribers and newsstand buyers of each edition are 

in business, government and the professions— at far 
above average income and position levels. 


And both fortnightly editions, whether portray- 


ing recovery in Germany in one issue or progress 
everywhere in every issue, have the same powerfu! 
impact on important people. Both speak the uni- 
versal language of pictures. Both provide the finest 
printing and color reproduction. Both have the 
largest page size among international magazines. 

If you’re interested in reaching top business ex- 
ecutives overseas, please write for your free copy 
of “More Facts about LIFE International Edi- 
tions.” Both are leaders among business readers. 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, REW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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For only a few sidings move! 
DUNLOP 
TUBELESS 


@ RESISTS IMPACT—MAKES 
BURSTS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE ! 






































@ VIRTUALLY ELIMINATES 
PUNCTURE DELAYS! 


@ OFFERS 100%, BETTER 
AIR-RETENTION ! 


@ GUARDS AGAINST 
DEFLATION DAMAGE! 


In place of an inner tube the Dunlop 
Tubeless has a special air-retaining 
liner—plus puncture-sealing 
compound beneath the tread! Even 
when pierced by two-inch nails and 
cornered under extreme stress, the 
Tubeless has shown no air loss. The 
new tyre is readily fitted to all wheels 
except the wire type. Only a few 
shillings more than the conventional 
cover and tube, the Dunlop Tubeless 
Car Tyre is available now in all popu- 
lar sizes——in full Gold Seal quality! 


ZY 


UBBER SEALED VALVE 
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PUNCTURE 





IN armchair comfort 
ALL THE WAY 


Travel the quickest way from London to 
Belgrade by well-appointed Eagle aircraft on the 
only direct London-Belgrade link. This regular 
‘tourist fare service, now in its second year, 
enables you to reach the Yugoslav capital 
within a few hours. Meals are provided on the 
journey and there are good connections to 
Dubrovnik and the Dalmatian Coast. 





Ask your Travel Agent for details or write for timetable to: 


EAGLE AIRWAYS 
of Britain 
(EAGLE AVIATION LTD) 


29, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 . Tel: GROsvenor 6411 (10 lines) 


MAKE YOUR OW? 












Films can help your busi- 
ness in sO many ways—by 
stimulating goodwill — by 
increasing productivity—by 
promoting sales. 

FILM WORKS 
WONDERS :— 


TRAINS YOUR 


With modern 16-mm. Cine Equipment it does not 
require specialised skill to produce films of professional 


: quality. 
STAFF by showing how 
it’s done. We can supply the equipment and show you how to 
peeepanietone use it. 
SPEED 


PRODUCTION by 


Films made by your own organisation will obviousiy 
time and motion study 


fit your particular requirements better than those 
made by outside help—and save you a lot of money. 





Goons b a part ot Our service includes a comprehensive library list of 
the worid. Industrial films for hire. 


na CTL ai 


CIALISTS IN 16mm. FILM EQUIPMENT * 
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Surface finishes that gleam more brightly ; that resist more strongly 
the ravages of use; that make cleaning easier and need less upkeep... 
They rely for their all-round superiority on Epikote Resins, 
developed by Shell. These new resins—bases for the finest finishes 
—are also of prime importance to the Plastics Industry, from 

the improvement of plastic sheeting to the “ potting ” of electrical 
circuits and the manufacture of glass-fibre laminates. 


SHELL} Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109, Strand, W.C.2: Tel: Temple Bar 4455 


DISTRIBUTORS) 
© BPIKOTE” is o Registered Trove Mork 
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The Real Lessons 
of Indo-China 


F the soldiers in Indo-China can now rest, the diplomats and 
politicians cannot. The hectic pace of negotiation set last week 
at Geneva is no longer necessary ; but if the new atmosphere of 

détente creates a belief that from now on the only task is to com- 
plete formalities, the consequences will be disastrous. What has been 
achieved at Geneva is not a settlement in the true sense of the word, 
but a cease-fire and a plan for a settlement. 

At first sight, admittedly, there is something for everybody in the 
agreed terms—for France, relief from eight years of bloodshed ; for 
M. Mendés-France and Mr Eden, the laurels of peacemakers ; for 
Britain, the prospect of a more cordial entente and a more stable 
situation in South East Asia; for the United States, a chance of 
avoiding bitter internal recrimination during the coming elections ; 
for the Indo-Chinese peoples, peace ; and for their Asian neighbours, 
relief from fear that the fighting would spread. On the Communist 
side, the Viet Minh will gain, along with Hanoi, the chance to emerge 
from the jungle and build a new “ people’s democracy ” with indus- 
tries based on the mineral resources of Tongking ; China secures 
not only a puppet border state, but also a new advance towards its 
goal of great-power status ; and the Russians look forward to a general 
relaxation in the free world and an open door to still more confer- 
ences at which they will be able to exploit western differences. But 
the various plums in this rich pudding have yet to pass the test of 
the eating. 

Let all due praise be given to M. Mendés-France and Mr Eden 
for the skill and patience with which they have carried through a 
most intricate tactical task ; and let due credit be given to the Com- 
munist negotiators for their last-minute concessions. While there 
is no cause for rejoicing over a bargain that involves relinquishing 
several million people, and important towns and natural resources, 
to an exultant Communist army, the hard fact must be faced that 
the bargain might have been a much worse one, for the French 
Union forces had suffered grave defeats in the field and new defeats 
were imminent. All this must be said ; but it must not blind people 
to the many dangers that lurk in the terms that have now been 
agreed. Even a cursory glance at these reveals half a dozen problems 
that must come to a head in future months. Will the international 
supervision of the armistice and the elections be paralysed by the 
“ built-in veto” which Poland can wield? How much will the 
integrity of Laos be compromised if the Communists are left in 
armed control of the north-east part of this small state ? If Viet Minh 
forces are evacuated from southern Vietnam, how many arms and 
secret sympathisers will they leave behind to harass the Saigon 
government ? Can the unstable and infant state of Vietnam survive 
a de facto partition which places a majority of its people behind 
the Communist lines ? And do the cease-fire terms merely assure 
the Communists that, within two years, they will gain by political 
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means what they are now pledged not to seek by armed 
force—control of all Vietnam, with a consequent 
stranglehold on Laos and Cambodia and a direct threat 
to Siam and Malaya ? 


This last question is critical. It is true that by the 
summer of 1956 two years of stability and progress 
in the south may have robbed the Viet Minh of much 
of the dynamic attraction which would probably win 
it a majority of votes throughout Vietnam if elections 
were held now. Ho Chi Minh has undoubtedly 
appealed to many Vietnamese not only because of his 
claim to head a patriotic and progressive movement, 
but also because he has been winning ; if his forces 
now quit the ‘south, and a sovereign government in 
Saigon makes real headway with overdue reforms, the 
picture may change. But there are no grounds for 
optimism. The elections in 1956 
will be dominated by the relative 
armed strength of the two halves 
of Vietnam ; and as things stand, 
General Giap’s Red Army is 


Yas } ; fuang 
bound to be the stronger. | Sgt rang. 
‘ 


In Indo-China itself, the 
supreme task that now faces 
France and its friends—with, it 
is to be hoped, the active help of 
the countries of free Asia—is to 
foster a truly sovereign and 
stable policy in southern Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia. But 
political and economic progress 
alone cannot ensure the growth 
and survival of free institutions 
in an area overshadowed by 
totalitarian power. If the Indo- 
Chinese states are to be neutral- 
ised, means will yet have to be 
found of assuring them that they 
will not be abandoned to any 
future aggression. The Geneva 
agreements in no way lessen the 


' peed for South East Asian defence arrangements ; 
on the contrary, they provide a basis on which 


such arrangements could be built up. 


The general reaction to the news from Geneva, how- 


ever, is all too likely to be not a girding of loins in 
readiness for new and urgent tasks, but a mood of 
simple relief and relaxation. Relief is justifiable ; 
relaxation is not. Already the Communist propaganda 
machine throughout the world has swung inte action 
with the arguments that Geneva has shown that 
negotiation can solve all problems, that China and 
Russia have satisfied all demands for proof of their 
peaceful intent, and that the time has come to scrap 
al} the free nations’ plans for joint defence through 
the European Defence Community, Nato, or a South 
East Asian pact. In the last critical hours at Geneva, 
Chou En-lai was again insisting that Asian peace must 
be kept only by “ mutual obligations” between the 
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Asian governments. Molotov’s parallel plan fo, 
Europe is again being actively canvassed ; and with 
the ink barely dry on the Indo-China agreements, the 
Russians are urging a not altogether unwilling France 
to come back to the conference table for another debate 
on Germany. 


The argument is plausible and the temptation 
strong. The Geneva agreement will encourage 
the already strong desire for relaxation among 
the free nations. . But, as om so many earlier 
occasions, it must be realised that this would 
be a one-sided relaxation. Democracies, having 
once got it into their heads that peace can be had 
on easy terms, can regain. a posture of vigilance and 
strength only by excruciating efforts. “ Monolithic” 
states like those of the Communist bloc, on the 
other hand, find it casy to 
launch flights of doves with 
one hand and droves of 
Migs with the other. Nor 
: > is their umity likely to be 
c* = ods] much impaired by disputes, 
‘ such as the free world knows so 
well, between those who yearn 
for compromise and those who 
are wary of all diplomatic 
approaches. 

It is therefore supremely 
important to distinguish the true 
lessons of Indo-China from the 
false ones which are already 
being propagated. Of these true 
lessons, five are outstanding. 
First, Indo-China has shown 
how dangerous it is for any 
group of nations to attempt, or 
talk of attempting, what is clearly 
beyond its power ; if, hereafter, 
the . western governments cut 
their coat more strictly accord- 
ing to their cloth, this lesson will 
not have been wasted. Second, it has shown the vital 
importance in our age of asimcere and gencrous 
approach to the peoples who are now emerging 
from dependent status. In Vietnam, the Com- 
munists’ worldwide strategy of identifying ‘hem- 
selves with the upsurge of nationalism was given 
every assistance both by French recalcitrance and 
by the fluctuating policies of the other westctn 
powers; and the result was the embittering of 
relations between Asians westerners not only 
in Indo-China itself but throughout southern Asia. 


The third lesson is, perhaps, the one that needs most 
hammering home as far as the British public 1s con- 
cerned. The applause that has greeted Mr !ccns 
diplomatic success at Geneva has been fully deserved ; 
but most of those who applauded have chosen to forget 
that British diplomacy was even in this case pivoting 
on a fulcrum of American power. Both Mr Edens 
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warring in June and M. Mendés-France’s dramatic 
dune this week would have been less successful in 
winn ng concessions from Molotov and Chou En-lai 
f th: thought of the United States’ armed might had 
nor oeen in the minds of the Communigt leaders. 
Tac cally, the Americans have presented a sorry 
spe. acle throughout these last three months. They 
have peen sulking on the sidelines, tied hand and foot 
by (ec inanities of their domestic politics, and nothing 
could exceed in childish petulance the reaction of most 
of cm (President Eisenhower honourably excepted) 
to a settlement which is fully as much a relief to them 
as to everyone else. But for all this, it is America’s 
stratzzy, the strength and backbone that it has put into 
the {rece world—not in the past three months but in the 
past six years—that has made it possible to retrieve 
anything at all from the French collapse in Indo-China. 
If rhe Communists were willing to refrain from push- 
ing their advantage to the utmost, it was primarily not 
because of Mr Eden’s or M. Mendés-France’s skill in 


. 
<) 


negotiation, but because the Americans are strong and 
have shown that they will use their strength if Com- 
munist aggression goes too far. 


The Communists themselves know this well enough, 
and their chief object in conforming to M. Mendés- 
France’s timetable was to avoid driving France finally 
and unconditionally into America’s arms, and specifi- 


261 
cally to detach France from America in Eurepe. 
Negotiation over Indo-China, they are now able to 
argue, should set the pattern for fresh negotiations in 
Europe, and particularly over Germany. But the 
fourth lesson is that this offer is a trap. Agreement to 
divide Vietnam is no pointer to an agreement to reunite 
Germany. True, in Indo-China the West has had to 
accept a “ neutralisation ” such as it has rejected for 
Germany. But in Vietnam the Communists have won 
both a military victory and a wide measure of popular 
support ; in Germany they have won neither, and for 
Germany the true lesson of Indo-China is the fact that 
military and political weakness must lead inevitably 
to acceptance of Communist terms. 

Finally, the fifth and most painful lesson of Indo- 
China is the impossibility of holding in check a 
dynamic and ruthlessly disciplined movement when 
there is no matching unity among the potential 
victims. In Europe, the free nations have held their 
line in recent years because they possessed both a joint 
defence organisation and an ideological bond. In 
South East Asia there has been neither of these things. 
The Geneva agreements may yet provide a basis on 
which to build a new unity in the region before it is 
altogether too late. But they also provide an awful 
example-of what happens when unity, and unrelaxed 
effort behind the unity, are lacking. 


Relief of Need 


B OTH parties vied for the public’s favour in this 
week’s pensions debate, by bidding vehemently 
against each other with the public’s own money. The 
Government is to delay an increase in national insur- 
ance benefits: until “the current review of all the 
financial and other problems involved has been con- 
cluded,” in the autumn of this year. But it has already 
decided that its election slogan must be to announce 
that it has “ made good to old age pensioners, the war 
disabled, the sitk, and’ the unemployed the whole of 
the injury and loss they suffered in six years of Socialist 
administration.” This presumably means full compen- 
sation for the rise in prices since 1946, at least 4s. a 
week on standard benefits, and an additional burden on 
taxation or contribution rates of around £50 million a 
year. The Opposition has made the same pledge, and 
has also said that it would check the real value of 
benefits each year; after the Minister of National 
Insurance reminded them of the omission, and 
indicated that the Government prefers an increase in 
national insurance benefits to an increase in national 
assistance standards, some Labour members have put 
down a motion pledging themselves to raise national 
assistance standards as well. 

‘us auction may be good politics; certainly 
bo! parties are right in assuming that public opinion 
docs not want any Government to play the Scrooge in 


this matter. But the present atmosphere of competing 
altruism is not one that will ensure that the money 
that is rightly to be spared will be spent where it is 
most needed. The basic problem is that although 
public opinion has recently moved strongly in support 
of the aged and infirm, it is not at all clear which of 
two separate feelings it has been trying to express. 
The British people should now be asked to make up 
their minds. Is their primary concern that relief should 
be brought to the really needy, that life should be 
made less bleak for those who are struggling along 
near to a subsistence standard of keeping alive ? 
Or are they asking for an implementation of the 
Beveridge principle: that everybody who has paid his 
proper number of insurance contributions should 
enjoy as of right, and without question, a pension big 
enough to provide a bare subsistence and no more ? 
Is it bare subsistence for all, or rather more for those 
who have nothing but their pension to live on ? These 
are two different aims ; since they are also two expen- 
sive aims, a country that is faced with an ageing popula- 
tion will be forced to treat them as alternative—not as 
coincident—ways of spending a lot of money. 
Although the Government seems to favour a flat 


increase in old age pensions and other national insur- 


ance benefits this step would not, by itself, bring any 
relief at all to those in the direst need. It would help 
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three-quarters of existing pensioners, and four-fifths 
of existing recipients of unemployment and sickness: 
relief ; but- they would be, respectively, the three- 
quarters and four-fifths of those recipients who 
happen to be better off than their fellows. The neediest 
one million of the four million old age pensioners, the 
neediest 200,000 of the million on unemployment and 
sickness relief, the army of hard-pressed people 
who have fallen through the net of the com- 
prehensive national insurance scheme, would gain no 
relief. These are the people whose incomes are at 
present brought up to a bare subsistence standard by 
supplements from the national assistance authorities, 
after subjection to a needs test. Any shillings added to 
' their basic pensions or other insurance benefits would 
mean that an equal number of shillings would be cut 
off their national assistance supplements. The most 
logical policy in relief of pure need would be to leave 
the standard rates of pensions and other insurance 
benefits where they are at present, and to concentrate 
all the money that can be spared on improving national 
assistance grants. The really poor, those who are 
already on assistance, would get more, and some of 
the people who are just above the present and austere 
official definition of the subsistence line would be 
brought under the assistance authorities’ wing. 


* 


Although this is the most logical policy on humani- 
tarian grounds, it is not the- policy that is likely to be 
adopted. There are several objections in the way. One 
is that it would be less popular politically because it 
would benefit fewer people. Another is that a spreading 
of the needs test might hurt the self-esteem of some 
of the new beneficiaries. Another is that, for a man 
with a wife and three children of school age, national 
assistance standards are already near to the minimum 
wage in industry ; such a man may now draw anything 
between {5 and £6 a weeck—made up of the basic 59s. 
for a married couple, plus an allowance for rent 
(averaging about 11s. 6d.), plus anything from 33s. to 
48s. in allowances for his children. A final objection 
is that the needs test, which is a personal and not a 
household test, may not always prick out the neediest 
people ; some of those now drawing assistance are living 
with members of their families who are active earners, 
and may be much better off than some who are 
struggling unassisted in households of their own. 

These, however, are familiar problems ; it is no new 
discovery that the confining of relief to those who are 
really in need may not always be universally popular, 
may hurt some people’s self-esteem, may encourage 
“ shirkers,” and may raise awkward anomalies. It was 
precisely in order to avoid these difficulties that the 
principle of sturdy social imsurance was born, and it 
would, indeed, be very satisfactory if insurance covered 
all cases of need. But the fact remains that it does not ; 
inflation has cheated the insured population of the 
security it was led to expect. And the dilemma also 
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remains : which is more urgent, to restore the expecta- 
tions of the great majority (which may have little to 
do with real need), or to deal with the actual cases of 
poverty (which cannot now be met by the insuranc. 
principle) ? Those whose speeches are full of the pathos 
of poverty are inconsistent when they advocate te. 
vision of the insurance scales. Their argumen: shoul 
really lead them to campaign for increased national 
assistance, which is a very different thing. 

A great deal of money turns on the choice between 
these two alternatives. And in national insurance— 
unlike some other departments of the welfare state— 
there is no doubt where the bulk of the money comes 
from. If all the rates of benefit are to be raised to 
subsistence level—if, for example, the standard 
minimum pension of a married couple is to be raised 
from §48. to, say, 70s. or more—then there will have 
to be a very sharp rise in the contributions. The 
employers’ contribution is a direct tax on employment. 
The employees’ contribution is a flat-rate poll tax of 
the most regressive kind. Does the public really want to 
put this burden on itself in order that everybody—the 
retired managing director as well as the retired dustman 
—shall be given 70s. instead of 54s. a week ? Might 
they not prefer those who have no other resources to 
get 80s. or 90s., or whatever sum is needed to provide 
a bit more than bread and scrape? Is it really 
reactionary to advocate the latter ? 

These are the issues that the Government, aided by 
the deliberations of the Phillips Committee and the 
report of the Government Actuary, will be given an 
opportunity to settle before the end of this year. 
At the moment it seems intent on missing that oppor- 
tunity,-on shuffling towards a politically acceptable 
compromise that has been conceived in a fit of 
muddle of mind. The. muddle should be cleared 
by posing three straight questions. . First, is the 
principle of subsistence pensions for all, whether 
they need them or not, and whatever it may cost, stil 
regarded as an essential objective ? If so, they will 
have to be very bare subsistence pensions, and the 
insured population will have to start paying much 
bigger weekly contributions than it is doing at present. 
Or, secondly, does the country want to keep a check on 
the mounting cost of social insurance, while still pro- 
viding something more than bare subsistence for those 
who have no other resources ? In this case each person's 
pension should be actuarially related to. the contribu- 
tions he has made, and any supplement to bring it up 
to a subsistence standard (which could be more gener- 
ously interpreted than it is at present) should be paid 
only after individual tests of need. Or, thirdly, docs 
the country want to be wafted, by varying political 
pressures, along a course that will combine the worst of 
both plans, that will incur an enormous expenditure 2 
the effort to avoid all needs tests, without ever succeed 
ing in doing so? If the country does not want this 
unsatisfactory botch, it had better say so quickly ; for 
this year’s review may set it om such a course for ever. 
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After Crichel Down 


|= broom that has swept through the Ministry of 
Agriculture has been so forceful that it has left a 
sense of bruise and shock behind it. The debate in the 
House of Commons last Tuesday was overlaid by this 
sense of shock, by the sympathy that is felt in any com- 
munity when a widely respected man has lost his job. 
But these personal reactions and regrets are only the 
small change of the Crichel Down story. The real 
importance of this week’s events is that it is now pos- 
sible to assess more calmly the consequences of this 
remarkable affair for the future of British government, 
The scoreboard seems to show one signal victory for 
the public interest, and one unfinished piece of business. 

The victory has been won by Sir Thomas Dugdale’s 
courageous resignation. Present and future Ministers 
have been reminded that the doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility is still an essential feature of British 
democracy; that if they fail to take early and effective 
action to counter potential miscarriages of justice or of 
policy within their own departments, they must expect 
to step down from office. It has at last been recognised 
that the complexity of modern administration, which 
has made this doctrine of responsibility appear the more 
cruel on the individual, has also made insistence upon 
it the more essential. There had been some falling off 
from this tradition during the post-war Labour Govern- 
ments; to cite only two instances, no resignations 
followed upon the groundnuts fiasco or upon the gross 
miscalculation of expenditure in the early stages of 
the national health service. Sir Thomas Dugdale will 
now go down in British history as the man who has 
revived this tradition; and congratulations should be 
proffered to him along with personal commiseration. 

The Labour members who thought they were sup- 
porting Sir Thomas on Tuesday seemed totally unable 
to understand this essential point ; indeed, by assuming 
that a triumphant resignation in defence of a principle 
was merely a defeatist dismissal in response to back- 
bench pressure, they gratuitously added insult to 
accepted injury. But theirs was not the only instance 
of blindness during the debate. Another essential point 
was missed by almost every speaker, by the Government 
spokesmen no less than by backbenchers. And it is 
in this respect that the debate has left the public interest 
saddled with some unfinished business. Can anybody 
be sure that there will be no more Crichel Downs, in 
the widest sense in which that term has become part of 
the English language ? 

When Government spokesmen claimed on Tuesday 
that they could give this assurance, they were referring 
only to the symbol of Crichel Down in its very 
narrowest sense—as applied to land deals. In that 
farrowest sense the remedial action which the Govern- 
ment has taken is no doubt satisfactory. In future 
oulcialdom will not hold on to land that has been com- 
Pulsorily acquired for defence purposes, in order to 





experiment with model farms or other hobbies ; 
the land will be offered back to the public when the 
military authorities no longer need it, and the former 
owners will generally be given special opportunities to 
buy it. There will also be an independent review into 
the way in which Crown Lands are administered, and 
an overhaul of the methods adopted for handling land 
transactions within the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Agricultural Land Commission. 

To official eyes, it must therefore seem that this 
molehill of downland has brought forth a mammoth of 
reform. But this is because official eyes, from the first, 
have been contained in agricultural blinkers. The 
Government has still not understood that the real 
reason for the public flurry over Crichel Down, a flurry 
that has extended into quarters that have no interests 
in agriculture whatever, is that this small plot of 
England has become a symbol for a widespread sense 
of public irritation ; for the disgruntlement of thousands 
of British people who have come into contact with 
power-corrupted officialdom in the last fifteen years— 
and have been made to feel like worms in the process. 

This irritation has inevitably spread as the points of 
contact and possible conflict between officials and 
individuals have multiplied with the growth of the 
state-directed economy. These contacts and conflicts 
now stretch over a wide range of licensing or rationing 
regulations, town and country planning dictates, and 
other central or local government decisions. Again and 
again private individuals have had cause to feel that 
their rights have been infringed by arbitrary official 
action ; and they have usually had no avenue of appeal 
open to them, except perhaps to another member of the 
same official team. The only way in which this public 
bitterness can be set at rest is by opening new avenues 
of appeal, by ensuring that every private individual 
who thinks his rights are seriously impaired by some 
official action should be allowed recourse to some form 
of independent referee—as Mr Marten eventually 
was, but only after unconscionable pother. 

This view will be firmly resisted by civil servants. 
Indeed some of them are still criticising the fact 
that an inquiry was allowed at Crichel Down. They 
say that executive action will be crippled if it is to be 
constantly retarded by appeals from the disgruntled ; 
that it is unfair that letters that were meant to be private 
communications between officials should be dragged 
out into the open, to satisfy the Schadenfreude of the 
public ; and that judgment on ordinary acts of state 
control should never be devolved upon a single lawyer, 
who might dislike state control for its own sake. The 
first of these objections has some substance behind it ; 
if new avenues are opened for individual appeals, some 
road blocks must also be erected along them against 
purely frivolous or obstructive actions. But the second 
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and third objections are based on a fundamental mis- 
conception. Those who call for a much greater use of 
independent scrutiny in all disputes between officials 
and members of the public do not do so because they 
want to penalise the civil service, nor because they be- 
lieve that injustice is often done. The essential thing is 
that justice should be manifestly seen to be done. As 
the Woods committee puts it 
The civil servant should bear constantly in mind that 
the citizen has a right to expect, not only that his affairs 
will be dealt with effectively and expeditiously, but also 
that his personal feelings, no less than his rights as an 
individual, will be sympathetically and fairly considered. 
That is a principle that has been forgotten in the great 
rush of delegated legislation in recent years. But when 
they have had time to reflect on it, civil servants should 
be able to see its value, if only as a means of self- 
protection. 
The battle of Crichel Down has advanced the 
standard of individual rights in these disputes with 
officialdom ; but it has not yet carried it to final victory. 


Diplomacy 


YPRUS, the island of Aphrodite, is a place about 
which decisions are never as simple as they look. 
Misgiving dogs anyone who tries to take them, with 
the result that everyone concerned tends to evade them 
whenever possible. The island has therefore lived for 
years in a political twilight in which a civilised popula- 
tion of European breed—four-fifths of it Greek and the 
other fifth Turkish—has existed under British manage- 
ment, prospering materially but stagnating politically, 
because its Greek inhabitants will not accept any 
political responsibility lest to do so should damage their 
claim to enosis or union with Greece. 
In 1954, several happenings have jolted the 
interested parties into taking decisions or stands. The 


most important has been the growing evidence that 


Anglo-Egyptian tension, coupled with new military 
thinking in Nato, is leading to a new pattern of defence 
arrangements in the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
corollary that more installations would be planted in 
Cyprus has led the British Government to attach a 
new importance to its legal title to sovereignty, and 
the enotists to think that they had best double their 
fuss before radical changes take place. Simultaneously, 
there has arisen in Athens a degree of dissension within 
the cabinet that called. for a deflection of public opinion 
from differences at home. Cyprus offered such a topic, 
and when, in March, Mr Eden offended Greek sensi- 
bilities by making a frank but over-brusque declaration 
that there was no room for discussion of its status, the 
Papagos government decided to take the brakes off the 
campaign for enosis and give it its active support. 

A chain reaction set in. The Greeks warmed to 
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Before Crichel Down civil servants felt almos: ;; 


and ministers had no pressing reason to pry around their 
departments to ensure that isolated acts of despotism dig 


iolate, 


not occur ; now both parties are very much on the aler; 
Before Crichel Down the public felt that it co:id never 
hope to press disputes to the point of redress : now jt js 


licking its chops. There will be disagreemen whethe; 
this should be called an attitude of vigila: 


- OF of 
vindictiveness ; but there will be agreemes: that jt 
could lead to many more explosions as noi: as tha 
which has just engulfed Crichel Down. > teal 
measure of the need will not have been taken | \¢ only 
result of this affair is a resolve to make enc) :iry into 


future Crichel Downs before they have reached <uch an 
explosive stage. What is needed is a new principle of 
government, to be applied right through the who'e body 
of delegated powers : that no Minister and no depart- 
ment shall take any decision affecting the richts or 
property of any individual without the papers being 
referred—not necessarily for decision, but at ‘cast for 
teport—to some wholly independent scrutiny. 


and_ Cyprus 


their subject and told the enoftists that unless Britain 
would agree to talks they would bring the matter 
before the United Nations. The Turks, fearful lest 
Britain should quit the island and so reduce the 
immediate military help that Turkey could expect if 
molested, urged Greece to think twice before picking 
a quarrel; they also began to fan the embers of 
nationalism among the Turks in Cyprus. The British 
appointed a new Governor and told him to stick to the 
tried but hitherto sterile course of offering the 
islanders self-government. 


* 


The last date for inscribing an item on the agenda 
of the Assembly of the United Nations is August 22nd. 
The Greek Foreign Office has this week announced 
that it intends to take the step. It is still uncertain 
whether Greece will raise the issue on the score of 
Britain’s refusal to talk, or whether on that of the 
island’s right to self-determination, or both, but what- 
ever its complaint, certain results can be predicted. 
One is that there will occur a public spectacle of dissen- 
sion within Nato that will be highly pleasing to the 
Soviet Union. Another is that, however clog) cantly 
Britain: asserts legal title and Turkey proclaims 
minority rights, Greece can count on a majoriy of 
American, Asian and African delegates to condems 
Britain for denying freedom of political choice, 0: <ls¢ 
on some peacemaker to hurry to the rostrum with 2 
resolution that will gain unanimous assent—one calling 
for direct talks between the parties. If the last is a0 
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unavoidable outcome, hew much better for the talkers 
-) meet now and voluntarily instead of after a storm 
| under pressure. 
Rut if they are to meet now, what is there to talk 


e importance that the British attach to their 


cable legal right to sovereignty in Cyprus is. 


r than it was, for it has changed with the 
ring scene in the Eastern Mediterranean. In the 
years since the island became a British freehold 
4, there have been moments at which statesmen 
ndon were ready to think of ceding it to Greece, 
veriod of Russian expansion through exploitation 
of (ommunism and nationalism is not one of them. 
1 the area of the Levant in which Greece, Turkey 
nd Cyprus lie is, in terms of the only conceivable 
‘ht, a front-line zone that is thinly endowed with 
-at-power commitments and bases. Seen from 
v, it constitutes the soft way to Europe’s vulner- 
nderbelly, not to mention the oilfields of the 
Middle East. In that area, there now remains only 
sthold to which a major power holds unassailable 
title-—Cyprus. From a strictly military point of view, 
Crete, with its splendid natural harbours, would make 
a better base than Cyprus. But experience at Abadan 
and at Suez has made the British Government chary 
of large investment in installations on alien soil. There 
i ‘avy premium on full legal sovereignty. 
loreover, if Britain were to abandon sovereignty to 
Cyprus, what would it get in exchange? It would 
win the goodwill of the Greek government, but govern- 
ments change. It would get treaty access to bases in 
a Greek island, but nearby Egypt offers proof that 
treaties are impermanent; the Cypriot Greek Com- 
munists openly proclaim their intent to rid their island 
of all military installations as soon as they can win 
themselves a chance to do so. Yet a third undesirable 
result would be the bad exchange of Greek animosity 
for lurkish mistrust. The alternatives are not worth 
the price that would be paid for them. There cannot, 
therefore, be amy question of abandoning British 
sovereignty over: the island. 


AA 
\ 


If there are to be any 
talks with the Greeks, that must be their basis. 
° 


The Cyprus question has therefore reached the stage 
when it is clear that neither of the extreme solutions 
is possible. The attitude that the British Government 
is hitherto adoptedthat Cyprus is a purely domestic 
question, with which no international body has a right 
, rn itself, and which will not even be discussed 
with ony foreign government—can hardly be main- 
fainec any longer. It is an attitude that is certainly 
sounc in law, and possibly in morals. But in this day 
and vse it will not work. _There is a sufficient volume 
‘colonialism, and of general nosey-parkery, at 
larg: ‘n the United Nations to make it untenable. Since 
we snall be pushed off it, wisdom would suggest that 

ould gracefully step down first. 
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On the other hand, to hold out the prospect that the 
British will some day leave Cyprus is equally impos- 
sible. For one thing it is by no means certain that the 
Greek Cypriots really wish to sever all connections 
with Britain ; the moral conflict with which they are 
racked is described in a special article on page 
290. For another, to adopt any such policy would be 
to remove the essential political foundation of the 
Cyprus base before it is even laid. There can be no 
question of abandoning British sovereignty over 
Cyprus, either now or “some time.” The fall of 
Abadan and Suez may make it difficult to convince the 
peoples of the Middle East that any such policy will 
be adhered to. The greater is the need for hammering 
home on every occasion the essential difference: at 
Abadan and Suez there was no sovereignty ; in Cyprus 


there is. The maintenance of that sovereignty, now 
and in the future, cannot therefore be even 
discussed: 


Between the two extremes, however, there is a great 
deal that could be fruitfully talked over with the other 
interested governments. It is an undoubted weakness 
in the British regime that it has been unwilling— 
indeed, on the assumptions on which it has hitherto 
been proceeding, it has been unable—to recognise the 
unquestioned sincerity and intensity of the Greek 
Cypriots’ longing for Greekness. On every other 
issue they are torn by faction but on this they are one. 
Their British rulers will have to recognise that enosis 
is a manifestation of emotional need for opportunity 
and outlets that the Cypriots do not believe they can 
get within their British nationality but could aspire to 
if they were Greek. 

If there can be no question of satisfying these 
emotions by a transfer of sovereignty, statesmanship 
should try to find other outlets for them. It would be 
well worth while asking the Greek and Turkish 
Governments what practical suggestions they had to 
make, within the assumption of an undisturbed British 
sovereignty. Is it possible, for example, to remove the 
stigma of colonial status by installing Greek and 
Turkish Ministers Resident, vested with some share 
of responsibility for administration ? Is double citizen- 
ship, for all that the lawyers shake their heads over it, 
out of the question ? 


One merit of agreeing to talk now would be to find 
out if Turkey or Greece have solutions to suggest. 
Another would be to manifest courtesy and attention 
to allies ; diplomacy is at fault when it fails to give 
friends adequate explanations. A third—the most 
important of all—would be to relieve London of 
some of the heavy responsibility of deciding what is for 
the best at this weak southern tip of Nato, and to place 
some of the onus where it should fall; which is upon 
Ankara and Athens. There is, indeed, a need for 
firmness. But it will be the easier to be firm on the 


essential issue that concerns the vital interests of 
Britain and the whole western world if there is a 
willingness to show elasticity of mind on other counts. 
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Notes of the 





Without Dishonour 


ETURNING in quiet triumph from Geneva, M. Mendés- 
France is justified in asking the Assembly to grant 
him not merely a new lease of office but a peacemaker’s 
laurels. He did not come to power to seek military victory 
in Indo-China, and he can rightly disclaim all responsibility 
for the fatal situation he had inherited. He merely promised, 
on taking office, to extricate France from this long-drawn 
conflict, costly and distasteful, distant yet dangerous ; and 
he has managed to get a settlement within the dramatically 
short time-limit he had set himself. No critic can fairly 
blame him for the loss of Hanoi and Haiphong ; granted 
the military situation, M. Mendés-France has deserved his 
laurels. 

Indeed, most people in Paris view the terms as excep- 
tionally good in the circumstances, and there is a certain 
surprise that Mr Molotov did not stiffen them at the last 
moment after the French premier had been embraced by 
the Americans. It is remarked that, with Mr Eden’s help, 
M. Mendés-France has accomplished the extraordinary feat 
of satisfying Mr Dulles without incurring Mr Molotov’s 
wrath. Time will show which of the two will have cause 
to regret having helped, or not having obstructed, the 
French premier in his dramatic bid against time and odds. 
Frenchmen, however, were chiefly impressed by the sight 
of their representative playing first fiddle on the inter- 
national stage and by his Disraelian ultimatum after his 
predecessor’s months of dallying. The Mendés-France tech- 
nique has caught the public fancy, and to many Frenchmen, 
war weary and fearful of new sacrifices, their premier now 
appears as something of a deus ex machina. 

Thus, having laid his foundation stone at Geneva, he 
can now begin to build his new edifice for France ; but he 
can do so only with the parliamentary bricks at his disposal, 
and these have the familiar characteristic of not holding 
together. How can he evolve economic plans which will 
cement the socialist and conservativé elements of his 
majority, or a foreign policy which will reconcile the 
“‘ Europeans ” and the nationalists ?. In Geneva the premier 
showed a capacity for boldness. Will he face the next items 
on his agenda in the same spirit, at the risk of finding his 
parliamentary bricks crumbling beneath him, or will he pro- 
gressively revert to the now traditional pattern of patching 
up, which leads through compromise and concession to 
immobility ? 


Still Against the Clock 


Er HE economic debate, which stands next on the French 
agenda, should provide an immediate opportunity to 
test M. Mendés-France’s political courage. Himself an 
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economist, he had spoken and written much on this subject 
while in opposition. He had deplored the lack of competi- 
tion in the French economy which leads to the “ survival 
of the unfit.” At the same time he had argued that private 
investment was insufficient and that there must be more 
public financing in the basic sectors of the economy (part 
of it was originally to come from a cut in “ unproductive,” 
that is, defence expenditure, but any saving in Indo-China 
may well be balanced by a cut in American aid). In general, 
he claimed that the patient could not be cured without 
major operations, and he advocated the bold use of a 
scalpel. How ruthless will the surgeon prove in office ? 

France’s economic conjuncture is quite a suitable one 
for the launching of “ structural reforms.” Industrial pro- 
duction has picked up after last year’s stagnation. There 
are many signs of a general recovery: the balance of pay- 
ments has improved, chiefly thanks to better terms of 
trade ; the agricultural outlook seems good, and the budge- 
tary position better than expected. M. Mendés-France 
could take advantage of this favourable economic climate 
and of his.own greatly strengthened prestige to embark on 
a bold, long-term economic drive. He may, however, think 
it politically more convenient, with the motley coalition at 
his disposal, to leave the well, or rather the superficially 
well, alone and introduce only slight changes into M. 
Faure’s treatment. 

There is, however, another emergency to which the 
French premier will have to turn his attention immediately. 
The Indo-Chinese leak has been stopped, but there are 
other cracks in the French Union and other desperate 
calls for salvage. Little time, if any, is left if North 
Africans are to be prevented from following in Indo- 
Chinese footsteps. The friends of M. Mendés-France hope 
that he will waste none in producing a coherent policy of 
reforms, without which there is no chance, to use his own 
words, to “resume the dialogue” across the Mediter- 
ranean. The race against the clock is still on, and the 
French premier will be allowed scarcely any respite after 
his brilliant performance at Geneva. 


~Agenda for Fratricides 


1 HOUSE is beginning to echo to the sound of 
knives being sharpened for the Labour party’s annual 


conference at the end of September. The preliminary 


agenda for this annual exercise in fratricide contains 433 
resolutions ; by implication, and often directly, many of 
these are as critical of Labour’s official leadership as they 
are of the Tory Government. “German rearmament,” of 
course, has provoked the most open hostility to Mr Attlee ; 
of.58 resolutions on the subject, only one supports him. 
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But on many other issues, both foreign and domestic,, the 
-ocotutions from the constituéncy parties, and from a few 
iefr-wing unions, reveal the familiar mixture of fatuity and 
dosmatic blindness that has been paralysing Labour policy 
for the past three or four years. 

This preliminary agenda is recognised as a necessary 


safety valve, providing am innocuous outlet for the wilder 
fancies of the rank and file. The resolutions are in due 
course passed through a sieve to produce a handful of 
“ composites ” (“ compromises” would be a better word) 
on which most of the conference debates actually take 


place. But Mr Attlee must be dismayed to find his party 
in so unconstructive a mood when preparing for what 


may well be its last conference before the election. He 
mus‘. in particular, be alarmed by the gulf that seems to 
lie between the Parliamentary party and the constituencies. 
This reveals itself in. many resolutions calling vaguely for 
stronger policies, and in a few that call precisely for im- 
provements in propaganda and organisation. It can also 
be seen in the lack of interest that the constituencies have 
shown in the issues on which the Parliamentary party has 
fought most strongly. There are only eight resolutions on 
rents, seven on education,’ eight on the cost of living and a 
mere two on commercial TV—this last must be a shattering 
disappointment to Mr Morrison, whose campaign could 
not have fallen more flat. 

The resolutions on economic themes follow a familiar 
pattern of sectional interest. The railwaymen’s union wants 
Labour to commit itself either to taking over the capital 
charges of the railway or else to giving them a “ block 
grant.” The farm workers fulminate against the removal, 
by the departing Sir Thomas Dugdale, of a few of the 
feathers from their industry's bed. There are also the 
usual demands for more nationalisation. Mr Bevan and Sir 
Hartley Shawcross gave a preview of this argument last 
weekend, when the former jeered at “ consolidation” and 
the latter scorned the “long haired” nationalisers. But 


even Mr Bevan would presumably flinch at the ideas of 
Mr Harold Wilson’s constituents, who have tabled a reso- 
lution calling for the nationalisation of all commerce and 
industry, without compensation and with complete workers’ 
control. Those who pay undue attention to the “trend of 
opinion” in Labour’s constituency parties should remind 
themselves from time to time of what a very narrow band 
of cranks some of these parties consist. 


It Would Not Happen 


W HEN Tribune announced last week that Mr Bevan and 
five of his principal supporters in Parliament had 
a pamphlet on the “alternative to German 
ent,” it was assumed that they might be proposing 

to make a serious bid for the leadership of the whole: anti- 

EDC ‘bby, which includes many of the Labour party’s 
mid le-of-the-road” men. The pamphlet that has now 

appearc—under the title of “It Need Not Happen ”*— 

should dispel this assumption. It is not so much a 

pamphlet as a patchwork—made up out of Mr Bevan’s 
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gis Jt Need Not Happen.” By Ancurin Bevan, Barbara Castle, 
hard Crossman, Tom Driberg, Ian Mikardo, and Harold 
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pet theme of overseas development, Mr Wilson’s personal 
bug about East-West trade, Mr Crossman’s about the 
H-bomb, some stock platitudes about general disarmament, 
about Indo-China, Guatemala, British Guiana and almost 
every other issue that has appeared in the foreign news. 
And it quite clearly is not drawn up to attract any middle- 
of-the-roaders ; indeed it may shock even some people on 
the very far left. 

The Bevanites’ solution to the German problem would 
be touchingly naive if it did not come from such clever 
people. They propose that Germany should be forbidden 
to rearm, at least for ten years, but should be unified and 
should then contribute all the money it would have spent 
on defence to a World Mutual Aid plan for developing 
backward areas. It is recognised that this development 
plan would require great self-sacrifice from other countries, 
particularly the United States, but “ there is a great capacity 
for idealism in the American people.” For the problem 
of uniting Germany, the Bevanites have a simple answer: 
the Russians will agree if only the West will not insist on 
a united Germany being free te join Nato. 

Might the Germans be a little restless at not being 
allowed to rearm ? The Bevanites have an answer to this, 
too. There must be general, if gradual, disarmament. This, 
they feel, could be started quite easily. The West should 
renounce the strategy of “instant massive retaliation ” ; 
the Russians should then be invited to follow this example 
and to sign a convention outlawing thermo-nuclear weapons. 
“That would be a real contribution to the easing of the 
tension in Europe and to a negotiated settlement of the 
German problem,” the Bevanites declare. At least “It 
Need Not Happen ” should have served one useful purpose. 
It should have convinced the ordinary Labour voter that a 
Bevanite Government must not happen, if his party is not 
to become an international laughing stock. 


Mr Do Resigns 


HOUGH M. Mendés-France did not after all resign; his 
T colleague, Mr Do, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister, 
did. The significance of this fact can very easily be over- 
looked in the general relief and indeed rejoicing over the 
cease-fire in Indo-China. On the last hectic day at Geneva, 
Mz Do tried to hold up the rush for peace, if only for a 
moment or two, by asking that his protest be recorded 
against both the terms of the agreement and the manner in 
which it was concluded. Vietnam, he said, still objected 
to partition, and he himself had “ failed in his mission.” 

Surprisingly, there has lately emerged in Vietnam both 
a new spirit of resistance to Communism and a new gov- 
ernment to give expression to it. In terms of world politics, 
these developments have come too late to affect the issue 
of the eight years’ war. But they may yet come to have a 
considerable effect on the peace and on the proposed Viet- 
namese elections in two years’ time. Earlier this month, 
Mr Ngo Dinh Diem agcepted office as prime minister in 
Saigon, after having refused it throughout the period of 
French rule and of the “ Bao Dai experiment.” He is a 
figure with considerable national prestige, based on his 
unswerving determination to reject anything other than 
complete independence for his country. 
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Two lessons may be drawn from Mr Diem’s emergence 
at this moment. One is that so long as the shadow of 
French colonialism lay across the scene, the Vietnamese 
could never bring themselves to go all out in their fight 
against the Viet Minh. Now, instead of the political struggle 
being over, it may only be beginning. The converse of the 
same theme is that the mood of Asia demands that the great 
powers, having set up a non-Communist nationalist state, 
must give its leaders their head. Intransigence of the Syng- 
man Rhee variety does not set a particularly good precedent. 
But there is some hope that Mr Diem may yet prove just as 
tough an opponent of Communism, and as a democrat rather 
than as a reactionary or a totalitarian. 


Crossed Wires in the Balkans 


HE postponement, at Turkey’s request, of the signing 
a. of the tripartite Balkan military pact has given rise 


to a fine spate of confused comment in Athens, Ankara 


and Belgrade which has done little to clear the air. The 
three governments issued a joint communiqué saying that 
the conference had been postponed because the necessary 
preparations could not be completed in time; but the 
Greeks and the Jugoslavs have clearly been as much in 
the dark as anyone about the real reasons for Ankara’s 
request. 

The Turks have put it down to Mr Menderes’s illness ; 
but this, like all diplomatic illnesses, arouses scepticism. 
Nor is it very convincing to plead difficulties over the exact 
obligations to be assumed under the treaty. The signature 
of a pact of mutual assistance is, of course, complicated by 
the possibility that Greece and Turkey, through their 
obligations under Nato, might be involved in a war outside 
the Balkan area with which Jugoslavia was not directly 
concerned, But the fact that Greece and Turkey belong 
to Nato, while Jugoslavia does not, has all along been a 
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major obstruction to the conclusion of a Balkan military 
pact ; and it is unlikely that the three governmen:s would 


have talked and behaved as if the treaty were i> the bag 
if they had not got round this obstacle. [If ths is the 
correct explanation, there must have been eith<- misyp. 


derstandings, stupidity, or last minute changes </ heart. 
In any case the difficulty, if it exists, is more app. nt than 
real, since it is unlikely that the Jugoslavs wou! in fact 
consider it either possible or expedient to wash thcir hands 
of any conflagration started by Soviet aggression in Europe, 

The Jugoslavs take the view that the postponesrent has 
something to do with Trieste, and there is probab|y a good 
deal in what they say. Of course a Trieste seti\c ment js 
most important ; and of course it would be a pi» to do 
anything that might make it more difficult for thc Italian 
government to accept a solution that can hardly be popular 
in Italy. But Balkan military co-operation is also impor- 
tant ; and it is equally a pity to do anything to jeopardise 
its future. Field Marshal Papagos and Marshal Tito have 
behaved with restraint and good sense, but Balkan f{riend- 
ship is still a delicate plant ; it cannot be expected to grow 
and prosper if it has to live for long in the present atmo- 
sphere of doubt and confusion. ° 


The Stokers’ Strike 


HE three hundred coke oven stokers of Port Talbot 

went back to full working this week, after an unofficial 
strike that had paralysed the largest steel-strip producing 
plant in Europe for a fortnight, that had already thrown 
3,000 men out of work, and that had threatened much wider 
disturbance in many steel-using industries. The most 
revealing aspect of this strike is that the men were not only 
taking protest action against their employers. They were 
also—indeed mainly—intent upon persuading their union, 
the British Iron and Steel Trades confederation, that it had 
allotted them too low a status within the workers’ hierarchy ; 
when bargaining with the employers about a new wage struc- 
ture it had been disposed to agree that the wages of coke 
oven workers should be below those of men with no greater 
skill and with much more pleasant conditions of work. 

It is not surprising that men with grimy and heavy 
work of this sort should demand increased differentials ; 
indeed it is more surprising that, after fifteen years of full 
employment, anybody can be found who is willing to stoke 
coke ovens at all. But it is a disturbing thought ‘hat a 
strike may now be considered the only way in which rank 
and file union members can show their own leaders that 
they are in earnest about a claim that they should be moved 
up higher within their own hierarchy. 


Buffers to Lodging Turns 


T its annual conference last week the National Union of 
Pi eiteeuee recommitted itself to accept a limited 
increase in the number of lodging turns, and thereby © 
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respect its side of the bargain to increase efficiency on the 
always. Although the other major railway union, the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 
is cull pledged to try to-work towards the abolition of lodging 
‘urns altogether, there is now some reason to hope that this 
issue —which at one time threatened a major railway crisis— 
has been quietly settled for the current year, and without 


|, will be remembered that the original unofficial protest 
strikes against increased lodging turns in the Western Region 
in May were called off when the executive of the ASLEF 
was instructed by its members to oppose all lodging turns 
in the future. Later, the token Sunday strikes, which were 
threatened by footplate men of the Eastern and North 


Eastern regions against their share of the increase in lodging 
turns during the latter half of June, also fizzled out ; the 
militant “‘ all-line action committee ” held a meeting at York 


but confined itself to a mild adjuration to union officials to 
press for the abolition of lodging turns through negotiation. 


The militants did, however, reserve their right to further 
action if the negotiations were unduly protracted. 
The half-hearted confrontation between the union 


ee 
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officials and the Transport Commission took place on June 
30th. The Commission naturally turned down the union’s 
suggestion that lodging turns should be abolished, and the 
NUR representatives added their dose of cold water. No 
day was fixed for any further discussions. Meanwhile the 
72 new lodging turns, introduced as part of the summer 
service, are being worked. One possible solvent for the 
future—or else a loophole for a new kind of trouble—was 
provided in the resolution passed by the NUR last week. 
This declared that men in the depots should have the chance 
to examine any proposed new turns, and to submit alterha- 
tive proposals if they wished. 


Wrong Plan for Refugees ? 


T the Economic and Social Council’s summer session 
A last week, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
gained a nominal majority for his $12 million scheme to 
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volume of consumption in Britain is now again as great as it was at the time of the so-called post-Korean 
'g spree. Personal spending reached £2,635 million during the first three months of 1954. This first quarter 
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speed up the final settlement of the 350,000 refugees— 
including 88,000 still in camps—who are under his care. 
But the United States and Britain, whose support the High 
Commissioner must have if he is to carry through a scheme 
of this magnitude, abstained from voting. The American 
delegate asked for a clarification of certain aspects of the 
scheme, but his colleague’s criticisms were more radical. 
The British view is that the refugees remaining when the 
International Refugee Organisation was wound up were to 
be integrated in the countries where they had found asylum, 
and that the High Commissioner, as the IRO’s residuary 
legatee, should therefore concentrate on his legal and pro- 
tective functions. 

To this the High Commissioner replies that only in 
Germany was there a formal transfer of responsibility ; 
the situation in the other countries varies from that in 
Austria, where the government is making considerable 
efforts to assimilate its refugee population, to Greece, whose 
government is making little or none. And in all the coun- 
tries concerned most refugees are denied economic and 
social rights—notably the right to work—to which they 
are entitled under international agreement. The High 
Commissioner’s new scheme is therefore broadly intended 
to do for the refugees what the countries of asylum maintain 
they have no means to do: it does not guarantee a solution, 
but is merely intended to stimulate further efforts towards 
one. 

For the majority of the 260,000 refugees who are already 
partially or wholly absorbed into their countries of asylum 
the main need is work, and work can only be provided by 
the countries concerned. Four-fifths of them are Volks- 
deutsche expelled from the Danubian countries and now 
living in Austria. It seems likely that more could be done 
by the countries directly concerned—and in the case of the 
Volksdeutsche, aid might be expected from Western Ger- 
many—before recourse is had to the United Nations. 

The 88,000 refugees who are still in camps, many of 
them for the eighth year running, are a different matter. 
On grounds of common sense alone they should be resettled 
before they are quite incapable of fending for themselves 
or come to feel that idleness in semi-captivity is the natural 
order of things. A more limited, practical programme of 
this kind should command the support of wavering govern- 
ments and actually result in clearing a high proportion of 
these refugees off the books. Perhaps the High Commis- 
sioner will think again before his proposals are considered 
by the Assembly in the autumn. 


Japan’s Trade Unions Meet 


HIS week the annual convention of the biggest of the 

Japanese trade union organisations, Sohyo, has been a 
reminder that there is a back door through which ‘Communist 
influence could spread fairly rapidly in Japan if conditions 
were ripe for it. The Chinese have pressed their “ heartfelt 
congratulations ” on Sohyo, saying that “it is the ardent 
desire of the Chinese trade unions that, with each passing 
day, the Japanese working class will unite closer, Japan’s 
friendship with China grow, and the two peoples co-operate 
as friends.” Since the war there has been a considerable 
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growth of trade union activity in Japan, and more than half 
the six million organised workers now belong to Sohyo. The 
next biggest organisation is the more right-wing Zenro, 
which was formed out of two dissident groups last year, and 
there is a very small purely Communist body. 

The Japanese trade unions are important because, jn 
spite of temporary setbacks, their power is growing and 
because they represent potential vehicles for Communist 
propaganda. Nowhere has the worker stood in greater 
need of an organisation to protect his interests than in Japan, 
But it is essential that the development of such an organisa- 
tion should be as free as possible of political influence, jf 
it is not to be used for dangerous purposes. As things stand, 
the omens are none too good. Although Sohyo is not under 
direct Communist control, it has been drifting towards the 
extreme left, and its secretary-general, Mr Minoru Takano, 
represents the more extreme of the two main factions fighting 
for leadership. At this week’s convention Mr Takano has 
been re-elected for another year, against the substantial 
opposition of Mr Ota’s group. Mr Takano favoured what 
he called the political approach to labour problems and 
Mr Ota a primarily “ economic struggle.” 

At the last general election Sohyo put up most of the funds 
for the left-wing Socialists. There now appears to be some 
disagreement, however, between the party and the organisa- 
tion, and the party apparently supported Mr Ota at the 
convention. Attempts to identify the precise political 
colouring of Sohyo are further confused by its international 
relationship with the anti-Comraunist ICFTU and the Com- 
munist WFTU. It has hitherto rejected affiliation with 
either, but is now understood to support the ICFTU. If 
Japan’s economic position were to deteriorate, clashes 
between employers and labour would grow both in number 
and bitterness. At present the Communists by no means 
control the trade unions, but attacks on labour’s position 
through the stiffening of labour legislation, particularly by a 
right-wing government, seem bound to play into their hands. 
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Indonesia’s Yen Gap 


STORM is brewing in Japan’s trade relations with Indo- 
\ nesia. The Japanese Ministry of Trade and Industry 
‘MITID) has taken the drastic step of suspending the further 
-sptance of Indonesian. textile orders. As this market 
rbs more than 30 per cent of Japan’s textile exports, the 
decision is bound to have serious consequences for the 
istry ; but the state of Indonesia’s adverse balance in its 
:ccounts left the Japanese government with no alterna- 
Trade debts totalling some $160 million are out- 
standing. 
Behind these troubles lurks the old question of repara- 
All the countries in South East Asia formerly occu- 
ied by Japan have -outstanding claims for compensation 
unning into many millions of pounds ; indeed, it has been 
matter of national prestige to make the highest bid. Not 
unnaturally the Japanese have tried to make the best of a bad 
job by offering payment in services, such as salvaging sunken 
ships, or building plants for the extraction of ores, in both 
cases with a view to serving the needs of Japanese industry. 
But periodic attempts to get a final settlement have failed. 
There is little prospect of an agreement with Indonesia, and 
the Japanese fear that the authorities in Djakarta plan to 
offset their reparation claim against the trade debts due to 
Japan. The fact that the Indonesians have asked for a 
postponement of the amortisation payment scheduled for 
July rst has caused alarm in Tokyo. 

The Japanese motive in seeking to clear the reparation 
question is not simply a matter of wiping the war-time slate 
clean. They see the possibility of improved trade relations 
as well as a chance of bettering Japan’s political status, since 
| the countries still claiming reparations have so far with- 
held their accession to the San Francisco peace treaty. As 
it is the accepted policy of both Britain and the United States 
to bring Japan back into international political and economic 
relations, they have an interest in seeing Japan’s relations 
with its non-Communist neighbours improved. 


me 3S ct. 


Gatwick’s Grievance 


ARD on the heels of the Crichel Down affair has come 
H inother sharp rebuke to a Government department 
independent investigator. The occasion is the report 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s inquiry into objections to the 
development of Gatwick airport (Cmd. 9215. 2s.). The 
offender this time was the Ministry of Civil Aviation. In 
1946 and 1947, and again in 1949, the Ministry gave 
solemn assurances” that Gatwick would not be 
developed as a major airport. In 1952 this policy was 
reversed, and it was decided to develop Gatwick as an 
alternate to London airport. The unexpected volume of 
local opposition was the cause of Sir Colin’s inquiry. 
_ The Ministry’s reversal of policy can to some extent be 
justified by altered circumstances, such as the impact of 
tearmament and the growth of air traffic. But its timing 
and procedure were extremely inept. The Ministry 
abetted the creation of a new town at Crawley, as well as 
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private development in the vicinity, which would never 
have taken place if the airport proposal had been foreseen. 
It ignored the agreed procedure of consultation with local 
planning authorities and other interests; and Sir Colin 
finds that the resentment felt on this score by Surrey 
County Council and the other local authorities is fully 
justified. He also thinks that special consideration should 
be given to private interests that were misled by Govern- 
ment assurances. 


These criticisms do not mean that the decision to. 


develop Gatwick as a major airport should now necessarily 
be abandoned. Sir Colin considers that the Ministry has 
demonstrated the suitability of Gatwick for its particular 
needs ; but the question whether there might be equally 
suitable alternative sites was excluded from his inquiry. 
It is clear, however, that on town planning grounds the 
scheme is undesirable, and that the nuisance from noise 
may be considerable. Whether these objections outweigh 
the aeronautic drawbacks of other sites is a matter that the 
authorities should in fairness carefully reconsider. 


Main Road in Buganda 


EARLY a month ago, Sir Keith Hancock bluntly told 
N the Great Lukiko of Buganda that in its relations with 
the Protectorate, and to some extent in its internal affairs, 
the tribe had lost the main road ; it was on a side path 
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which led nowhere. Sir Keith is now engaged in private 
discussions with a committee of the Lukiko, which has been 
strengthened by the co-optation of two Saza (administrative) 
chiefs, and has been brought up to full complement by the 
arrival from America of Dr Kalibala, whose appointment to 
the committee was at first questioned by the Governor. The 
Uganda National Congress’s ill-intentioned boycott of goods 
has now nearly been broken by the government; as a 
result the meetings are being held in an atmosphere that is 
cheerless but calm. 


The talks are theoretically about constitutional adjust- 
ments, but the exiled Kabaka is not allowed to travel far 
from anyone’s thoughts. As the Baganda find themselves 
increasingly involved in the outside world this symbol of 
tribal unity has become their constant preoccupation ; and 
the difficulties now under discussion concern not only 
Mutesa as a man but the Kabakaship as an institution. No 
doubt some formula can be found to straighten out the 
relationship between the Kabaka—whoever he may be—and 
his increasingly democratic tribe. But the relationship 
between the tribe and the protectorate—one day presumably 
to be sovereign, with a black Prime Minister, as on the Gold 
Coast—eludes any easy solution. -How, the Baganda say, 
can anyone who is their Kabaka ever be asked to take orders 
from another black man ? 


There is a third unresolved constitutional relationship 
which is not on Sir: Keith’s agenda. British politicians no 
longer dare to talk of East African federation after the 
explosive results of Mr Lyttelton’s gaffe last autumn, and 
the Uganda people have had the most explicit assurance that 
there will be no federation unless they want it. Yet it is a 
fact that East Africa already has a customs union, common 
railways, and common postal services. The three territories 
will go forward hand in hand. It is Uganda’s challenge, and 
East Africa’s hope, that a modus vivendi between black 
and white will eventually be reached in this potentially 
prosperous part of the world. But one of the many pre- 
requisites before that goal can be reached is that the black 
leaders of Uganda should gain the respect of the world by 
showing that they are capable of running their:own show, 


Preventing Polio 


\ © far there is no evidence of a serious outbreak of polio- 

myelitis this year ; but the seasonal rise in the number 

of cases has begun, and the peak is not likely to be reached 

for another two months. At any time, Britain may sud- 

denly find itself in the middle of an epidemic like those of 

1947 and 1949 or, even worse, as severe as that experienced 
by Denmark two years ago. 


So calamitous can be the effects of this disease, and 
so widespread is the fear of it, that people frequently ask 
what precautions can be taken against it. Up to quite 
recently poliomyelitis, though kngwn to be an infectious 
disease, was not regarded as preventable by the recognised 
methods of quarantine and isolation applied to, say, 
diphtheria. It was believed, and some authorities apparently 
still believe, that the polio virus—or rather viruses, since 
faree distinct types have been identified—was ubiquitous, 
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that many people are infected by it—and thereby obtain 
subsequent immunity—but that only a few develop the 
clinical manifestations of the disease. On this theory the 
isolation of the contacts of a patient in whom polio js 
clinically recognised is superfluous, since the virus has 
probably already been spread far and wide. 

In contrast to this laisser faire attitude, other au: orities 
believe that each of the three types of virus p-oduces 
strains differing widely im their virulence. It i; these 
virulent strains that cause the disease in anyone who }:as not 
previously been immunised by infection with a mili strain, 
of the same type of virus. It is also held thar. as D; 


Bradley, of the Ministry of Health, has put it, the virus 
causing disease is not ubiquitous, but moves through “a 
narrow stream” of the population by contact from ase to 


case. For this reason a new memorandum from the \inis- 
try to medical officers of health emphasises thai strict 
precautions should be taken by contacts of a polio case, 
particularly regarding personal hygiene. It does not suggest 
that adult contacts should normally be quarantined ; but 
it does: suggest that child contacts should be kept away 
from school and from other children for three weeks, and 
experimental quarantining is to take place in Taunton this 
summer which should yield valuable information on the 
epidemiology of the disease. In the meantime, the public 
will go on hoping that the research work on ariificial 
iimmunising agents will soon bear fruit. 


Morals and Commerce 


Crimes seem to be epidemic like some diseases. 
Thursday, at the Mansion house, Mr Joseph Windle ‘ 
was brought before the Lord Mayor, in the custod 
Daniel Forrester, upon. the charge of having obtained 
£10,000 upon warrants representing goods which we: 
not existence. The defendant, described as of the firm 
of Cole, Brothers, & Co., Birchin lane, was remand: 
Thursday, too, brought us intelligence from New Y 
of an “unparalleled degree of excitement and anxic! 
the stock and money market consequent upon the re 
failure of Messrs R. and G. L. Schuyler, and the disco\« 
of a false issue of railroad stock by the se: 
partner....” Of late we have had several unplea: 
matters of a similar description amongst ourselves, 
they have been referred to the pressure im the mon) 
market. Without assigning them to it as the causc 
remembering how often several crimes of the same « 
similar kind have happened about the same time, we mus! 
say there is something more mysterious and miore inscru- 
table in crime than hasty men, impatient of doubt, assume, 
concluding that it can be suppressed by the will and the 
exertion of the Legislature. Into the obscure subject, ' 
causes of crime, particularly crimes against property, whic! 
are now the plague of society, we do not mean to cn! 
but the love we bear to trade makes us jealous of | 
reputation. Existing by confidence and credit, it sho 
be above all suspicion. It cannot: thrive unless th: 
engaged in it are of strict integrity. No informa 
which can be given to it by the best-informed polit 
economists, or travellers, or naturalists, can be half so s 
viceable to trade as the recommendation of those princip’ 
of high morality which are sometimes and falsely suppo: 
to have no part in its dealings. 


The Economist 


July 22, 1854 
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enables “ Fiberite” cases to withstand these hazards. 





THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 
Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 





Manifacturers of : “THAMES BOARD ” for cartons and box making; “ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ ESSEX ” Wallboard 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many 
times greater. 

In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 
receives messages there: Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 


maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the cight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 
territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 

How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illusira'cd 
booklet “World Wide Communication”, which gives many interes!ing 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administrai:n. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentio."8 
this paper, to:-—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless 1(4.; 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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The Historical Vocation 


HISTORIAN’S CRAFT. 
Marc Bloch. Tramslated from the 
1 by Peter Putnam. 
ester University Press. 
2 ges. 12s. 6d. 
\ { ARC BLOCH was one of the most 
{Vi original and influential of French 
ins between the wars. For him, 
ject of historical research was to 
truct a “total social situation” ; 
ised study was subordinate to 
nd non-documentary sources could 
important than documents. 
Lucien Febvre he founded the 
Annales @histoire économique 
ile ; together they presided over a 
' eneration of young historians as 
Seignobos had presided over theirs ; and 
canonisation among scholars was 
ted by his heroic death at German 
is in 1944 for his Resistance activi- 
In Vichy France, exiled as a Jew 
m his chair at the Sorbonne, he wrote 
ist book, Métier dHistorien, of 
ch this is a sensitive and dis- 
guished American translation. 
is his account of the vocation and 
techniques of the historian, “ the memo- 
randum of a craftsman who has always 
liked to reflect over his daily task.” He 
rejected a hard definition of history, since 
all growing sciences contradict the limits 
and methodologies laid down for them, 
and often find their “ most successful 
craftsmen among the refugees from 
neighbouring areas.” The appearance 
of the human element in any field of 
study marks it as historical subject- 
matter. History is the science of men in 
time. It is the study of human traces, 
whether documents, works of art, tools, 
bones, ruins, changes in the landscape, 
languages or customs; and it involves 
the historian in a range of ancillary 
disciplines as wide as the diversity of 
his evidence, 

Historical criticism is the cross- 
examination of these traces, above all 
for information they were not intended 
to give. But its scope is in general 
confined to establishing antecedent 
causes in the historical process ; it does 
not affect the fundamental structure of 
the past. “Taken separately, there is 
scarcely a word in our modern version 
of Oresteia which we may be certain of 
reading as Aeschylus wrote it. In its 
entiety, however, we need have no mis- 
givings that our Oresteia is really that 
of Aeschylus. There is more certainty 
in 'he whole than in its parts.” 
if criticism begins with the rational 
conduct of doubt as an instrument of 
knowledge, its final goal is understand- 
ing. It excludes judgment, and dis- 
trusts both “the idol of origins” and 


“the fetish of the single cause” as 
insidious forms of attributing blame. In 
the last analysis, historical facts are 
psychological facts; it is human con- 
sciousness that is the subject-matter of 
history. History is the science of man 
par excellence. 

Thus much is. perhaps the contem- 
porary historiographical orthodoxy, and 
may be partially found in the writings 
of Collingwood and Butterfield and in 
Namier’s consummate essay in “Avenues 
of History.” What is it that distinguishes 
Bloch’s statement of it beyond these ? 
First, his range of reference. He sees 
historical study in relation to modern 
physics and mathematical theory and 
psychology ; in a crucial chapter he 
discusses the point at which historical 
criticism “ intersects the royal highway 
of the theory of probabilities.” . A 
medievalist and economic historian, he 
illustrates his argument from archae- 
ology, egyptology, classical philology, 
Biblical criticism, linguistics, hagio- 
graphy, the geology of the Flemish 
coast-line, the beliefs of Montaigne, the 
lies in Marbot’s Memoirs, the February 
Days, the sociology of rumour in the 
trenches in the First World War. “The 
only true history, which can advance 
only through mutual aid, is universal 
history.” It follows that history deals 
with the living as well as the dead, and 
the study of contemporary history differs 
from that of the remote past only in 
degree. 

The second distinguishing feature of 
Bloch’s statement is his treatment of 
the personal, that is to say, the aesthetic 
element in historiography. Unlike other 
sciences, history takes its imprecise 
vocabulary (“century,” “freedom,” 
“serfdom,” “Renaissance,” “capi- 
talism”) from its own subject-matter. 
To describe the delicate phenomena of 
human action, every historian uses to 
some extent a private language; his 
individuality is reflected in his choice 
of words, and he paints the past with 
the colours of his own experience. 
Unlike most historians, Bloch saw his 
own historical conditioning. “It is not 
inconceivable that our civilisation may, 
one day, turn away from history, and 
historians would do well to reflect upon 
this possibility.” 

The book begins with a question put 
by his son: “Daddy, what’s the use of 
history ?” Does Bloch answer it? He 
distinguishes between the intellectual 
legitimacy of history, as an intrinsically 


fascinating study that gives a rational: 


classification and a progressive intelligi- 


bility of human affairs, and a more 


pragmatic sense of the word “use.” 


~ 
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Under the first head, he does not offer 
a “meaning” or “ pattern” in history. 
That historical whole which is more 
certain than its parts remains undefined. 
The universal history he advocates is 
universal less in terms of the coherence 
of the entire human drama than of the 
coherence of every separate human 
Situation. It means “civilisation” not 
in Toynbee’s sense but in Febvre’s. “To 
understand the attitude of the medieval 
vassal to his seigneur you must inform 
yourself about his attitude toward his 
God.” Under the more pragmatic head, 
he asserts that pure knowledge is not 
divorced from action, and historical 
criticism has pioneered for mankind a 
new path to truth and therefore to 
justice, 

One of his liveliest passages is in 
praise of the goddess Catastrophe, who 
helps historians by breaking open secret 
archives. We can add that she also 
compels them to write books they might 
not ‘otherwise have written (Pirenne’s 
“History of Europe” and Perroy’s 
“Hundred Years War” are other ex- 
amples) and to address a wider audience 
than their colleagues. If she took Bloch’s 
life, she had first elicited from him this 
testament, which not only may prove to 
be the most influential writing of a great 
humanist, but is also the best explana- 
tion yet written of why, in the last 
century, history has become, and has 
deserved to become, the queen of the 
sciences, 


Rich Traveller 


THE FOUR CONTINENTS. 

By Osbert Sitwell. 

Macmillan. 290 pagés. 25s. 

SY richly is Sir Osbert Sitwell gifted 
as a mental traveller that had he 

never stirred from Renishaw he might 

yet have carried us enthralled on the 

far-ranging voyages of his fantasy. 

Fortunately his actual journeyings have 

also been extensive and unstereotyped, 

so that he can widen the horizons of 

our knowledge as well as stimulate our 

imagination. 

He says that he toyed with the notion 
of entitling this book “ The Four Ele- 
ments,” and he has indeed devoted a 
chapter to each of the four. This indi- 
cates the scope of the book, far more 
ambitious than an orthodox volume of 
traveller’s reminiscences. Its method is 
deliberately discursive, its structure cun- 
ningly contrived.. Amalfi, where the 
book was conceived, is never forsaken 
for long, although we are borne off to 
Florida, to the interstellar spaces, to 
Guatemala, to the Great Wall of China. 

Sir Osbert draws on the memories of 
some forty years of voyaging, and 
readers of his earlier travel books will 
sometimes find themselves in places 
which they have already visited in his 
company ; not that there is anything to 
deplore in this. Of his recent impres- 
sions, those concerned with postwar 
America are particularly interesting. It 
is heartening to find someone so sensitive 
to the harmonies of ancient civilisations 
able to respond with such warm appre- 
ciation to the transatlantic scene. Not 
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all his readers will share his belief that 
over the last twenty years “ the Ameri- 
can people have grown up, and attained 
to a full sense of the world responsi- 
bilities that their position and still more 
their power imposes on them”; but 
nobody with a spark of imagination will 
read unmoved his description of New 
York, which he presents as “a metro- 
polis of dreams realised and unrealised.” 
As always, to balance his power of 
lyrical description, Sir Osbert has an 
infallible eye and ear for comedy, 
whether provided by human beings, 
animals or inanimate objects. In the 
last category may be mentioned the 
fashionable hats from Polynesia ex- 
hibited in the Bowes Museum ; in the 
first, Euphrosyne the Jamaican maid in 
the Panama hotel, the sprightly Amal- 
fitani paper-hangers and painters, and 
Sir George Sitwell himself ; and among 
the animals, the circus elephants who 
staged a sit-down strike rather than 
perform to the strains of a specially 
commissioned march by Stravinsky. 


The Only Other General 


THE LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS. 
By David James. 


Hollis and Carter. 526 pages. 30s. 


thet years ago, when the Mar- 
tini-Henry was thought by many to 
be the mere shaft for the bayonet, 
Wolseley was called Britain’s only gen- 
eral and Roberts Britain’s only other 
general. Both deserved their titles. 
They were not rivals ; their careers and 
campaigns hardly touched. The Wolse- 
ley “ring,” linked with the Liberals 
and supporting short service enlistment, 
and the Roberts “ ring,” associated with 
the Conservatives, defending long ser- 
vice and supporting the forward policy 
-on the-North West Frontier, were far 
more the creations of their staffs than 
of the men themselves. Wolseley made 
his career in Whitehall, Roberts his 
name in India. 

The dust of the Indian cantonment 
lies heavy on the pages of Roberts’s own 
interim autobiography, “ Forty-One 
Years In India,” and it is well that a 
full assessment of his achievements has 
now been made. Mr James _ has 

. : = ° 
written a straightforward biography, with 
the occasional flourish of adulation, the 
occasional defensive argument and 
the occasional admission of fault. Rightly, 
he has devoted half his book to Roberts’s 
career after he left India—to his cam- 
paigns in the field in South Africa, on 
the platform in the cause of compulsory 
military service and at the desk striving 
for an adequate general staff. 

Roberts began his career, as many a 
Victorian general did, by winning the 
VC ; he won it capturing a colour in the 
Indian Mutiny. In the Mutiny he 
quickly and thoroughly learnt the tasks 
of a junior staff officer. It left one odd 
scar on his memory. The drunken 
soldiers in the streets of Delhi gave 
him a horror of street fighting ; hence 
he held back the impatient cavalry at 
the gates of Kabul. After two success- 
ful staff appointments in the Abyssinian 


and Lushai campaigns, he was given 
command of the Kurram Field Force in 
the second Afghan War. After two 
flanking attacks at Peiwar Kotal and 
Charasia (where he accepted the risk of 
fighting before the rearmost brigade had 
closed up) he found himself master of 
Kabul. He gave himself more credit 
for this brilliant little campaign than 
for the march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
which captured the imagination of the 
Victorian public. His appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief in India was the 
inevitable sequel. 

His test came in South Africa. His 
flank march to Bloemfontein, avoiding 
the obvious line of advance, opened the 
way for the convergent drive on Pretoria. 
Strategically his conception was sound ; 
tactically, his hand appears less sure, 
and for that reason he must accept part 
of the responsibility for the dragging 
months of guerilla fighting that followed 
the capture of Pretoria. Roberts, like 
all generals, is something more than the 
battles he fought. He was right in 
insisting on a higher standard of 
musketry, in forecasting the end of the 
shock tactics of the cavalry, in ‘insisting 
that the welfare of the rank and file must 
be improved and, possibly, in arguing 
the case for compulsory service. He 
was wrong about long service and, on 
more than one occasion, in his reliance 
on his subordinates. The long halts 
in South Africa, through a lack of sup- 
plies, suggest bad staff arrangements ; 
if Kitchener’s tampering with the supply 
and service organisation built up by 
Buller was primarily responsible for 
these delays, then Roberts must take 
the blame for giving Kitchener too free 
a hand 

As a man, Roberts was very likeable ; 
he had, to quote his protege, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, “a genius for popularity.” 
Surroundedby incompetence, the com- 
petent professional Roberts flashed like 
a heliograph. But that did not make 
him a sun. 


The American Nation 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1775- 
1783. 

By John Richard Alden. 

Hamish Hamilton. 312 pages. 30s. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE ERA, 1910-1917. 
By Arthur S. Link. 


Hamish Hamilton. 348 pages. 30s. 


os exists No more respected co- 
operative history of the United 
States than the 27-volume = series 
launched at the turn of the century with 
the title of “ The American Nation ” and 
under the editorship of Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Written by scholars, but readable 
by laymen, the series presented the latest 
findings and assessments of American 
historians in a form which was con- 
venient and agreeable. Unfortunately 
the restless spirit of inquiry and improve- 
ment of American historical scholarship 


has made the series out of date in little » 


more than a generation. Consequently 
a “New American Nation” series has 
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now been launched under the editorship 
of Mr Henry Commager (who needs little 
introduction on this side of the Atlantic) 
and Mr Richard B. Morris. Wel 
printed, pleasantly illustrated and bound 
the first two volumes should win a warm 
welcome in this country no less than in 
the United States. 

It is appropriate that the new series 
should begin with a volume devoted to 
the struggle for independence. For those 
whose interest lies principally in the 
military struggigs out of which the new 
nation emerged victorious, Professor 
Alden’s book will be ideal ; his military 
narratives are clear, sensible, fair and, at 
points, original. The editor’s introduc- 
tion, however, says that “the American 
Revolution . . . was a great creative 
movement.” Those who wish to know 
in what this creativeness consisted, how 
it came into being and why it so often 
expressed itself in such misleading forms 
as the behaviour of the Continental 
Congress, will find Professor Alden less 
illuminating. His analysis loses sharp- 
ness and his pen seems to flag when 
he deserts the battlefield for the council 
chamber. But it must be said in fairness 
that his judgment is generally balanced 
and his narrative always lucid. 


* 


ROFESSOR LINK has taken time 
off from his life-size biography of 
Woodrow Wilson (of which only the first 
volume has so far appeared) to execute a 
smaller scale study of the years 1910 to 
1917. Occasionally his wider interests 
have overloaded his canvas, as_ his 
crowded footnotes show, but they also 
lend freshness and authority to what 
must be considered the best history of 
its period that has yet appeared. 

The portrait is not touched up. Now 
that all the secrets are exposed, all the 
private files open, the apostle of “the 
New Freedom ” (in the main the Wilson 
of these years) is seen to have feet of 
clay as surely as the Wilson of world 
order. Professor Link shows with un- 
sparing clarity how he disappointed his 
supporters by his lack of any “ impelling 
passion for social justice,” by his aban- 
donment of trustbusting, by his back- 
pedalling even on the tariff issue and by 
his Palmerstonian handling of Latin 
American relations. Worse still, by im- 
plication, is his belated reconversion to 
“ progressivism ” on the eve of the 1916 
election campaign. The reader some- 
times feels tempted to endorse the bittet 


_ verdict of Garrison, Wilson’s first Secre- 


tary of War, who described his chic! as 
“a man of high ideals but no principles.” 

The Wilson of diplomacy, of the 
Mexican intervention and of the 1914-17 
years of uneasy neutrality, emerges 2s 4 
less illiberal figure, but only at the price 
of appearing a more muddled and 
ambivalent one. The full, unhappy 
story of Wilson’s Mexican policy, com- 
pounded so oddly of missionary 7¢4l, 
surrender to chauvinist pressures and 
mere diplomatic incompetence, prepares 
the reader (as it ought to have prepa! ed 
European observers) for the tragic events 
that followed in the years 1919 and 1920. 
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‘Incidentally it is a story which, by 
analogy, can also illuminate for modern 
readers much that is puzzling about 
American policy towards China at the 
present day.) 

Then comes the transatlantic diplo- 
nacy of the “ short of war” years. Here 
‘or the first time Professor Link seems 
) fail in his historical function, by not 

king the right questions—or what to 
, European reader seem the right ques- 

is. A certain parochialism seems to 

it his vision and leads him to treat 

story of America’s movement to- 

rds war in terms virtually identical 

1 those used in the United States at 

- time. Consequently the American 

from State Department protests 

r neutral rights into national belliger- 

remains an unexplained jump from 

pacifism and moral indifference to the 

sade for saving civilisation. In 

vember, 1916, Wilson was prepared 

‘ven to contemplate a war against the 

\!lies. Five months later he was seeking 

lead them to victory. Here, surely, 
there is a missing link, 


X 


Demographers’ Domain 
POPULATION. 


By Ian Bowen, 
bet and Cambridge University Press. 
271 pages. 10s. 6d. 


\F late years the economists have 
been almost shouldered out of the 
field of population studies by the 
statisticians, the geographers, the nutri- 
tionists and the unclassifiable apocalyp- 
tics. It is all the more satisfactory that 
the Cambridge Series should have been 
strengthened by a handbook comprehen- 
sive enough to draw these disparate 
studies into a single perspective. Pro- 
fessor Bowen’s preface strikes a refresh- 
ingly undogmatic note; a connection 
“probably” exists between economic 
development and population change, and 
his book is an attempt to “ outline how 
the student of economics, or the general 
reader, might now approach the sub- 
ject.” He divides it into three sections ; 
the first is factual, giving the reader a 
broad notion of demographic procedures 
and current data; the second is 
analytical, beginning with an account, at 
once sympathetic and destructive, of 
Malthusian theory and going on to dis- 
cuss various notions of population 
equilibrium, static or moving, the de- 
mand for, and supply of, labour, and 
migration ; the third is speculative, ex- 
amining future possibilities for Great 
Britain and for the world as a whole. 
_ the first section is admirable, by far 
the best introduction available to the 
demographers’ curious domain. The 
second is evidently the result of a 
ferocious effort of compression and pre- 
sents the general reader, or economic 
student approaching the subject for the 
first time, with some formidably tough 
going ; its summary is, moreover, rather 
less than fair to the neo-Malthusians— 
though it may well be held that most of 
them have asked for it. The third steers 
a somewhat tortuous middle course be- 
tween the alarmists and the complacent ; 


the world, according to the evidence as 
Mr Bowen sees it, can perfectly well 
support a much larger population than 
at present, and there is no need whatever 
to assume that the present rate of in- 
crease will persist indefinitely ; but the 
transitional period will put a severe 
strain on human ingenuity and political 
wisdom and will demand more deliberate 
international action than at present 
seems likely. What that action should 
be, in his view, is hinted at much 
earlier in the book, where he deprecates 
any diversion to the general purposes 
of civilisation of resources which 
could be used to feed a “starving 
margin” of over-rapid breeders. Mr 
Bowen is, however, strictly honest about 
his value judgments ; and if he forces 
the reader to formulate his own judg- 


ments with equal honesty, that is all to 
the good. 


The Social Life of the Bee 


THE WORLD OF THE HONEYBEE. 
By Colin G. Butler. 


Collins. 240 pages. 21s. 


M4S has been exploiting bees for 
several thousand years, but he has 
never succeeded in domesticating them. 
Although he has been able to provide 
artificial nest-sites, from which the honey 
can be extracted more easily—for two 
species of honey \bee which happen to 
prefer to nest in ‘cavities—attempts to 
breed strains particularly suitable for 
human convenience have been started 
only recently and achieved only limited 
success. To be exploited successfully, 
these wild animals have to be understood 
—no mean task, for the world they live 
in is very different from man’s: it is a 
world of silence ; smell and taste are their 
dominant senses ; flowers have properties 
of colour, movement and perfume for 
them, but shape is relatively unimpor- 
tant ; red is not distinguished as a colour, 
in fact the honey bee can probably only 
distinguish yellow, blue-green, blue and 
ultra-violet. Yet with only this strange 
and limited sensory equipment, and a 
tiny nervous system, they achieve a high 
degree of social organisation and an 
amazingly varied adaptability to chang- 
ing circumstances: swarming, the pro- 
duction of new queens, the gathering of 
the correct food substances, are regulated 
in accordance with the needs of the 
colony for maintenance and reproduction. 

A colony of bees thus poses innumer- 
able problems that are important both 
to apiarist and biologist. In suggesting 
answers to some of them Dr Butler has 
provided a fascinating volume in the 
“ New Naturalist ” series. Writing clearly 
but authoritatively on such diverse 
aspects as evolution, colony organisation, 
behaviour of individual and colony, dis- 
tribution and taxonomy, he takes his 
reader through a maze of problems, 
demonstrating with satisfaction the little 
bits of knowledge gained so far, but 
relishing even more the work to be done. 

The most challenging and difficult 
problem presented by the social insects 
is their method of communication—the 
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biologically adaptive organisation of the 
colony must depend on the integration 
of the behaviour of individuals. Von 
Frisch’s discovery of th¢e part played by 
the dances of bees in passing on informa- 
tion about the whereabouts of food 
marked a signal advance in this field. Dr 
Butler’s theory of the “ queen substance ” 
may prove to be of equal importance. 
He suggests that those workers near the 
queen obtain from her a special substance 
that is then passed from bee to bee round 
a large part of the colony. As long as 
a sufficient supply of this substance is 
circulating, the workers “know” that 
the queen is all right. If the supply 
falls off, however, preparations are started 
for the rearing of a new queen. This 
theory, which is well supported by 
experimental evidence, clarifies _ many 
hitherto inexplicable aspects of colony 
organisation. 

The book is well illustrated and clearly 
written. It can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the 
behaviour of animals in general as well as 
in that of bees themselves. 


Shorter Notices 


BRITAIN—AN OFFICIAL HAND- 
BOOK. 


Prepared by the 
Information. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 341 pages. 
Cloth covers: 10s, Paper covers: 6s. 


Designed to answer the sort of questions 
about Britain which are frequently asked 
overseas, previous editions of this official 
handbook have had a free distribution 
overseas: this new edition is the first to 
be made available on general sale at home. 
It is still intended primarily to serve the 
needs of the overseas reader, but, in giving 
a world’s picture of Britain, it forms a 
valuable reference book for home users as 
well. 

This is not a tourists’ guide to Britain, 
telling visitors where to stay and what to 
see, but it provides a wealth of factual and 
statistical information about most aspects of 
British life. Climate, households, the use 
of the land, government, industry, the 
welfare state, transport, defence, press, 
religion—these are some of the subjects 
covered. Naturally this is not a book 
intended to be read from cover to cover 
in one sitting, but some of the background 
information such as the brief history of 
monarchy and parliament and of Britain’s 
industrial development is: easily readable. 

All readers of a book of this type will 
feel there are some omissions. Some will 
be surprised not to be able to look up the 
heights of any mountains in the British 
Isles, the population of any town other than 
London, the standard rate of income tax, 
or the size of the national income. One 
small slip which this journal cannot over- 
look concerns its ownership. Lord Layton 
is incorrectly designated as chairman of 
Financial News, Ltd., instead of The 
Economist Newspaper, Ltd. But, all in all, 
this is a very good ten shillingsworth. 

* 


Central Office of 


CALIFORNIA 
TIONS. 
By Clarke A. Chambers. 
University of California Press. (Cambridge 
University Press). 292 pages. 28s. 

This is a study of the three major agricul- 
tural organisations of California—the State 


FARM ORGANISA- 
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Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Associated Farmers—during the twelve 
years from economic depression to recovery. 
‘The author provides a detailed account of 
the membership, leadership, organisational 
structure and geographic location of the 
three agricultural groups; he emphasises 
their different and often contradictory atti- 
tudes and policies on such matters as labour 
relations, unemployment relief, taxation, 
water and power, and partisan politics. In 
California, as in most of the other states, 
where pressure politics is often a substitute 
for party politics, the political activities of 
such powerful groups as the organised 
farmers are of considerable interest and 
significance, 


Books. Received 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD 1954. 
Edited by W. H. Mallory. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
231 pages. 30s. 


Great efforts are made to keep this very 
useful handbook up to date, and if it has 
been overtaken by events in one or two 
respects, that is no fault of the compilers. 
It seeks to set out, clearly and briefly, the 
political structure, the party programmes 





Between Left and 
Right 

Sir—Your Rome correspondent’s report 
on Italy in your issue of July roth is 
indeed a woeful story. There are few 
bright spots in the dismal outlook, which 
is relieved only when your corre- 
spondent holds out the hope that 
American capital may strike oil in Sicily, 
and when -he tells us that the present 
Scelba Cabinet is behaving better than 
he expected. Signor De Gasperi comes 
in for no better treatment. “ Dis- 
couraged and sad,” all that he can do 
now is to “write his memoirs.” Your 
correspondent’s tone obviously implies 
that these memoirs could not be on the 
lines of The Economist’s appraisal in 
August, 1953, of Italian recovery and De 
Gasperi’s premiership. If I may quote: 
“His long premiership may be looked 
back to as something of a golden age, in 
which Italy enjoyed good government 
and freedom, both at the same time. . . . 
Real wages are 20 per cent higher and 
the production index stands around 150 
compared with the nineteen thirties... . 
Land reform has been pushed to the 
limit of what is politically practicable ... 
and by its import policies, the govern- 
ment has begun to succeed in making 
Italian industry more competitive. .. . 
Italy is one of the leading members of 
the Atlantic Pact... .” 


italy 


Letters to the Editor 


and personalities, and the orientation of 
newspapers in each country. A few minor 
errors are to be expected in a work ranging 
from Argentina to Yemen, but a British 
reader may be pardoned if he blinks at “ Mr 
Atlee” and “ Mr Gaitskill.” 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 1953/54. 
992 pages. 12s. 6d. 


A strong light or very good eyes are the 
necessary equipment for 1,000 pages of 
minute print. Otherwise the book is a 
valuable, but cheap, mine of information 
on every Seeanitobie subject, ranging from 
a Who’s Who, an atlas of the world, a 
dictionary, the principal part of Latin verbs, 
rules for conducting a meeting, advice on 
gardening, make-up and cookery. 


Wiiiinec’s Press Guing, 1954. 
Willing’s Press Service. 
650 pages. 1 guinea. 


THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST ANNUAL, 1953. 
A Survey of Israel’s Economy. 
272 pages. £3. 


THE USE OF THE REVENUE BUDGET AS A 
MEANS OF FINANCIAL CONTROL. 


Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 


Accountants. 
80 pages. 


20s, 


Opinions on political trends can, of 
course, differ. But where there can be 
no question of opinion is in the realm 
of figures and facts. A survey of 1953 
affords, if not a brilliant, certainly an 
encouraging picture of Italy’s position 
today. National income (7 per cent 
increase on preceding year), agricultural 
production (9 per cent increase), and 
industrial production (9 per cent in- 
crease), have been steadily rising in the 
past years. Attention might then be 
drawn to the index numbers (housing, 
consumption of certain commodities— 
such as meat in the South—State Rail- 
way revenues, entertainments, etc.) that 
indicate improved “ social” conditions, 
a better distribution of wealth, and a 
rising standard of living. 


The~ charge of “immobilism” can 
hardly be levelled at a country that has 
started and is pursuing a land reform 
revolutionising thousand-year-old sys- 
tems ; and has at the same time intro- 
duced a new tax system involving a 
drastic change of custom and requiring 
an altogether different tax “ conscience.” 
To say that “land reform is marking 
time” is a half-truth liable to create a 
wrong impression. The apparent slow- 
ing down is due to the fact that all the 
land that could be reclaimed with com- 
parative speed has already been distri- 
buted. The land now in distribution is 
the least hospitable, and requires greater 
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Tre AnnuaL REGISTER: A review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad during 
the Year 1953. Edited by Ivison s 


Mac- 
adam, assisted by Hugh Latimer. "3 
Longmans. 488 pages. 63s. 

STUDY OF THE PROSPECTS OF INTRR-! 41). 
AMERICAN TRADE (Southern Zone ©! the 


Region). 
United Nations and HM Siatione: 
144 pages. lls. 


Quin’s Metal HANDBOOK, 1953. 
Metal Information Bureau. 
786 pages. £1 5s. 


Tue STATESMAN’S YeaR-Boox 1954 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg. Ma mn, 
1632 pages. 42s. 


Tue COLUMBIA-VIKING CONCISE F: 
PEDIA. 

Compiled and Edited at Columbia | 
sity. Macdonald. 1092 pages. 50s. 
Tuese Uproarrovus Years: A / nal 
Post-War History. 


By Michael Cummings, with a History in 
Words by Hugh Massingham. Mac(:bbon 
& Kee. 89 pages. 10s. 6d. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE Rai roan 
INDUSTRY. 


By Jacob J. Kaufman. Columbia Un: 


Press (London: Geoffrey Cumb. 
245 pages. 30s. 

reclamation efforts (deep ploughing, 
irrigation, pipelines, roads, etc.) be/ore 


it can be handed to the farmer. Aciually 
up to June 12, 19§4, 66,979 families had 
received 351,522 hectares of land re- 
claimed, At that date 3,272 new houses 
had been assigned, 11,248 houses were 
building, 71 new villages and farming 
centres were building or had been built. 
Other points are: Italy’s policy of 
trade liberalisation (up to 99 per cent) 
is in the opposite direction to both 
monopolies and “immobilism” ; judg- 
ment is still premature on Signor 
Vanoni’s plan for full-employmeni, as 
the details have not yet been announced; 
expenditure by the Cassa del Mezzo- 
giorno has not been, as your corre- 
spondent states, one-tenth in 1954 of 
what it was in the corresponding clec- 
toral period of last year: this year’s 
figures are higher than last year’s, and 
they are, of course, available. 
Perhaps it is well to recall—as The 
Economist so fittingly did last year— 
that the country that is tackling this 
unprecedented agenda of century-old 
structural problems was, a decade 20, 
still “lying in ruins.”—Yours faith/ully, 
ome Pao_o Canal 


Spotlight on Defeat 


Sir,—Sir Winston Churchill may have 
said a number of things aboui the 
prospects of ultimate victory, bu: he 
certainly said [not in public] towards the 
end of ro4o that he felt sure the 
Germans would not beat us but thet in 
order to beat them we should require 
the assistance of the United States. {his 
opinion seemed at that time to corre- 
spond with the facts of the miilary 
situation.—Yours faithfully, 

Headley, Hants SterHEN Kinc-!!A1! 
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GREATER CIRCULATION 
MEANS GREATER 
SELLING POWER 


MORGUE UR 


DAILY DISPATCH 


Latest certified daily net sale 


January—June 1954 45 i 432 





A gain of 14,003 
over Fanuary—Fune 1953 
1 Ud DUH PRAUGRE ESHER ALTE 0S SP PEL SPP ESTER SUN 
(MANCHESTER) 


Latest certified daily net sale 


January—June 1954 268,84 


A gain of 12,903 
over Fanuary—Fune 1953 


UUAAOOTHA SPALL ECAESET DSA PRE TA AA TPES EA EELS 


Note the steadily increasing circulations of the 
Daily Dispatch and Evening Chronicle. The bare 
hgures alone indicate their mounting selling 
power. What the figures cannot show is the 
intense reader trust and goodwill which both 
hese North-country-minded papers command. 
Add that goodwill—which advertisers. must share 
—to the rising circulations and you appreciate the 
true selling power of these media, 


Today, more than ever, 
you cannot cover Manchester and the 
North West without the Daily Dispatch 
and Evening Chronicle 


‘11TH 
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— now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe yourself the pleasure of 
j FINO 
SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 
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heatre 











Vittorio Podrecca’s Puppet Theatre 
contains twelve hundred characters including 
contemporary personalities, and the Show 
includes the most modern dances 

and musical numbers. 

The illustration shows the flautist 

Pifferetti and his dog. 





PARENT, COMPANY OF 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Ingots and Billets INTERNATIONAL ALLOYS, LTD. 
Sand and Die-Castings RENFREW FOUNDRIES, LTD. 
Bars, Sections, Tubes and Forgings SOUTHERN FORGE, LTD. 
Buildings and Engineering Structures S.M.D. ENGINEERS, LTD. ; 
Containers and Food Equipment WARWICK PRODUCTION CO., LTD. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL + BUCKS «+ Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Power Politics and Atoms 


Washington, D.C. 


; if Washington was not inevitably over-hectic in the 

\ concluding weeks of a congressional session in 
an election year, an important and complex piece of legis- 
lation has now become entangled in an embittered and 
devious controversy which is only indirectly related to the 
Bill in question, but which has already seriously delayed 
the Senate’s programme. The legislation is the proposed 
revision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, to permit the 
private development of atomic energy for peaceful indus- 
trial purposes and a freer. exchange of information with 
allied countries ; the controversy is over the Adminis- 
tration’s maladroit order to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to negotiate a long-term contract with certain private 
utility interests, known as the Dixon-Yates group, for the 
delivery of electric power to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s transmitting facili- 
ties in the vicinity of Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

This power is intended to 
teplace electricity sold by the 
TVA to the huge AEC installa- 
tions at Paducah, Kentucky, 
ind thus to make it unnecessary 
for the TVA to build a steam- 
generating plant at Fulton, 
Tennessee, to supply Memphis, 
something which the agency 
has long hoped to be allowed 
todo. Champions of the TVA 
idea argue that this substitu- 
tion of electricity produced by 
private enterprise for electricity that would otherwise have 
had to be produced by the public agency is the President’s 
roundabout way of attacking the “ creeping socialism ” of the 
TVA, which is so embarrassingly popular in the area 
which it covers. The TVA, left intact, but unhurt, 
is to be forced to swallow unwholesome doses of private 
power, instead of being allowed to expand its own facilities 
to meet new needs, while by contrast the Dixon-Yates 
combine is to be given extraordinary advantages, such as 
veing reimbursed by the government for its federal income 
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To this it is answered that the Fulton plant would have 
carried the TVA beyond the original conception of a hydro- 
clectric development merely supplemented by steam 
generation ; that to call a halt to TVA empire building 
docs not necessarily mean the “ sabotaging ” of the agency ; 
and that some alternative to the Fulton plant was needed 
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in any case, if the TVA was to fulfil its obligations both 
to the AEC installations and the Memphis consumers, since 
Congress has refused four times to authorise the Fulton 
project. The Administration also emphasises that, by not 
building the Fulton plant, it is saving the taxpayer an 
immediate capital outlay of some $100 million, which 
would have dashed the hope of balancing the budget ; 
this, it is held, cancels out the fact that, in the long run, 
the costs to the government of the Dixon-Yates scheme 
will exceed those of the Fulton alternative, because the 
price to be paid for the actual electricity will be 
higher. 

If this were the end of the matter, it might be written 
off as one more round, although an important one with 
wide political ramifications, in the struggle over whether 
power should be developed by public or private interests. 
But the peculiarities of the 
Dixon-Yates proposal have 
made it dominate the debate 
over the revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act. To begin with, 
although the electricity short- 
age at Memphis may be the 
result of contracts entered into 
between the TVA and the AEC 

~ at Paducah, it is an awkward 
GEORGIA \ way of solving this problem to 
~ ask the AEC to make contracts 
THE TVA SYSTEM) in its turn for the supply of 
B89 Zennessee Basin 600,000 kilowatts of electricity 
Co) Electricity Service Areo_ |) 4 year to Memphis. To official 
assurances that this is simply a 

matter of replacement, and that one kilowatt looks pretty 
much like another, there remains the objection, voiced by 
two members of the AEC itself, Dr Smyth and Mr Zuckert: 


The creation of such a contractual relationship would place 
upon the commission a continuing responsibility during the 
25-year life of the contract [with Dixon-Yates] for steward- 
ship in respect to matters irrelevant to the mission of the 
commission. It has been our observation in government 
administration that arrangements which are obviously incon- 
gruous at the outset tend to become even less clearcut 
because no one can foresee what contingencies may arise 
over a long term of years. 





Again, this anomalous arrangement was being pushed 
through by the White House and the Bureau of the Budget 
completely over the head of the supposedly independent 
TVA (which, incidentally, is actually without a head at the 
moment, pending the long-awaited appointment of a new 
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chairman), and against the expressed judgment of three 
of the five members of the AEC. Even the General 
Accounting Office has complained that there was no com- 
petitive bidding and that the only alternatives considered 
were the TVA’s Fulton project and a single, belated offer, 
rather clearly unsound, from a group of New York 
financiers. Quite apart from doubts about the legality of 
the AEC’s purchasing electricity for the housewives of 
Memphis, there still remains the ugly question of whether 
such interference with this most sensitive and crucial 
agency will not jeopardise the respect which it has generally 
enjoyed, in Congress and out, since its birth. If the 
Administration can go to such lengths on behalf of a private 
electrical group today, congressional critics ask, what can 
be expected when, in a few years’ time, the AEC is deeply 
involved in much more complex questions concerning the 
use of atomic power by private industry ? 

The proposed new Atomic Energy Act deals extensively 
with these questions and, even without the doubts raised 
by the Dixon-Yates incident, there would be room for 
hot debate here. The non-military development of the 
atom promises to reproduce the public versus private 
power argument in new and possibly more intense forms. 
The report of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which accompanies the Bill, strives hard 
for non-partisan compromise, but here and there the issues 
break through the surface. The chairman, Representative 
Sterling Cole, for example, dissents bitterly from the pro- 
visions in the Bill compelling the owners of atomic patents 
to grant licences for their use ; this attempt to frustrate the 
formation of monopolies in the atomic field amounts, in 
Mr Cole’s view, to “socialism run rampant” and would 
kill the incentives to individual technological advance. On 
the other side of the fence, Representatives Holifield and 
Price darkly predict the development of a new monopoly, 
licensed by the AEC, with far fewer safeguards for the 
public interest than are now imposed upon conventional 
utility companies. 


* 


These debates over the hypothetical economic future 
of the atom inevitably divert much-needed attention from 
‘the vexing problems of international atomic policy. Mr 
Holifield, the California Democrat whose record of hard 
work as an original ‘member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee has made him the epitome of his party’s 
approach to the atom, regrets that the two sides of the 
question have been included in one Bill for joint action. 
He feels that 


the Congress should put first things first and enact those 
amendments which might be necessary to implement the 
President’s proposal . . . for an atomic pool of resources to 
encourage peacetime development of atomic energy among 
nations and to prepare the way for international accord on 
atomic armaments. 


To the concern of many informed Americans who fear 
that the United States may alienate its friends abroad by 
failing to relax its security restrictions sufficiently to 
indicate trust in its allies has now been added a new note: 
anxiety lest the United States be caught hugging 
“secrets ” to its breast which are genuine secrets no longer, 
and which the Soviet Union may begin to use for the 
benefit, or rather the seduction, of underdeveloped 
countries. Considering the degree of heartfelt interest in 
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his proposal for an international atomic pool which the 
President showed at his news conference last week. the 
new Bill appears rather hesitant in its approach to the 
release of information to other nations. Admitted!) the 
problems of security involved are as ticklish as i: 
ceivable and such unfortunate side issues as den; 2ogic 
nationalism or the jealousy and suspicion of m:.\ ip 
Congress towards the Executive’s control of foreign policy 
are all too likely to becloud discussions of these m.‘ters, 
if not to influence final decisions on them. Yei the 
foreboding persists that the United States could |o.. the 
race for atomic friendships with other nations, without 
necessarily falling behind in its own scientific and 
technological supremacy, and in spite of the seriou, and 
responsible concern over the broad range of atomic 
problems reflected in the Bill which is now being pushed 
through Congress. 


COn- 


So Far, So Good 


ENATOR FLANDERS’ reaction to the embittered 

departure of Mr Roy Cohn, the young chief counsel 
of Senator McCarthy’s investigating subcommittee—* so 
far, so good ”’—was shared by almost everyone except Mr 
McCarthy himself. Many in the Republican party in fact 
feel that the resignation, which forestalled almost certain 
dismissal by the committee, goes far enough and is good 
enough to end the whole unhappy affair. In this view the 
“ sacrifice” of the young man who appeared daily as 
Senator McCarthy’s evil genius on the nation’s television 
screens, during the hearings on the dispute with the Army, 
may take away from the Senator the stigma of his dictatorial 
methods and leave the voters with only the memory of bis 
anti-Communist successes, This can only be achieved, 
however, if Mr McCarthy on his side behaves better now 
that Mr Cohn is gone, and the other members of the com- 
mittee control the Senator more firmly ; there was little 
sign of any improvement in either respect last week when 
his one-man investigation of Communist infiltration into 
defence plants was resumed. 


Mr Flanders, however, is determined to make his 
Republican colleagues in the Senate stand up and be counted 
on McCarthyism. He has refused to be deterred even by 
the danger that he would delay the President’s essential 
legislative programme by insisting on a debate, an argument 
of which the party’s leaders have made much in their ¢‘lorts 
to avoid a vote on this question. But Mr Flanders has w:scly 
shifted to ground where he has more chance of obtaining 
a majority. Instead of demanding that Mr McCarthy be 
deprived of his committee chairmanships, something so con- 
trary to Senate tradition that it seems as dangerous [0 
Democrats as it does to Republicans, Mr Flanders is now 
asking only for a straight vote of censure on Mr McCarihy ; 
even this has not been done for twenty-five years. The vote 
has also been postponed until the end of the month when 
the support of leading Democrats, including Senator 
McClellan, absent this week from Washington, is prom sed. 
But by then, unfortunately, the pressure for adjourn cnt 


will be even more on the side of the Republican leader. and 
against the courageous Mr Flanders than it is at prescnt. 
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Road Map for the Future 


y HE annual conference of State Governors would seem 
\ very suitable ground on which to map out the Presi- 
‘’s inspiring new road-building proposals, since any such 
‘ramme must involve state governments. But in prac- 
Mr Eisenhower was ill-advised to choose this occa- 
_ for the present scheme is one of the chief sources 
friction between Washington and the state capitals ; 
“r it, even though the federal highway grants, financed 
of the federal tax on petrol, must be matched with state 
is, the federal government decides how the money is to 
pent. The Governors had just been discussing, not 
the first time, a suggestion that the federal government 
should give up both its petrol tax and its highway grants 
and leave the states free to raise more money by their own 
petrol taxes and to build their roads in their own way. 
Aviinst this background Mr Eisenhower’s proposals looked 
many of the Governors like gratuitous interference, 
doubly objectionable from a Republican President pledged 
levelop close co-operation with, and greater . indepen- 
dence for, state governments. 
some states, however, such as Nevada and the Dakotas, 
with long roads and few motorists, get more in federal 
grants than they pay in petrol taxes, and their Governors 
were among those who, on taking a second look at the 
President’s proposals, found to their relief that they were 
only a vague sketch with more immediate relevance to next 
November’s election than to a federal highway system. 
Mr Eisenhower was in fact declaring his faith in an ever- 
expanding America and incidentally his readiness to embark 
on a public works programme should the economic pump 
need priming. Spending on the nation’s roads has certainly 
lagged behind the country’s growth and that growth is also 
being hampered to some extent by obsolete communications, 
traffic delays and accidents, and the légal disputes arising 
out of them. Even to begin to meet the needs of an esti- 
mated population of 200 million in 1970, the President 
believes, an extra $5 billion a year would have to be spent 
on the roads for the next ten years ; this would more than 
double the present combined expenditures of federal, state 
and - governments, but charges of extravagance could 
be met by pointing to the inadequacy of the present system 
fi im a defence point of view. Most of the Governors 
ded in the end that they had no argument with the 
Piel general thesis, in spite of its New Deal look, 
and he, for the present at least, is ready to leave the details 
and the financing to them to work out on their own lines. 


Housing Frauds ? 


Ts \E Senate and House conferees met to work out a 
compromise on the Housing Bill while officials of the 

‘ral Housing Administration were still being dismissed 
i ‘he Senate Banking Committee was still hearing how 
suc respec builders as Mr Levitt of Levittown had 
managed to make millions of dollars out of government 
Pros'ammes for encouraging home building. The main 
Sources of these quick but apparently legitimate gains seem 
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to have been allowances of 5 per cent each for architects’, 
builders’ and other fees, charges which were incurred at 
a much lower rate, if at all, in large-scale housing projects, 
and other over-estimates by housing promoters when apply- 
ing for government-insured loans. In the circumistances it 
would not have been surprising if the compromise Bill had 
gone farther than the Senate version in curbing these 
“ windfall ” profits ; the House dealt with the Bill before 
the scandals broke. 

The conferees were, however, satisfied with the Senate’s 
requirement that builders must now certify their costs 
when construction is completed, and reduce both their 
mortgages and their rentals if the final figures are lower 
than their original estimates, instead of putting the differ- 
ence in their pockets ; only a reasonable profit, probably 
about 10 per cent, is to be allowed in future. The com- 
promise Bill also goes nearly as far as the President, and 
much farther than the Senate wanted in the direction of 
encouraging private housing activity, by making mortgages 
easier to obtain, by extending government insurance on loans 
to cover old as well as new houses, and by arranging for 
the gradual transference to private enterprise of the govern- 
ment agency which now provides a secondary market for 
mortgages. 

Unfortunately when it came to the public housing pro- 
gramme, the compromise was again nearer to the House 
than. to the Senate version of the Bill. Instead of the 
authorisation for 140,000 units to be built in the next four 
years, for which the President had asked, the Bill provides 
for only 35,000 units of public housing in the current 
year, and these units must be for the accommodation of 
people turned out as the result of slum clearance afd re- 
development schemes. Since such schemes cannot begin 
until alternative homes are available for those displaced, 
there is a danger that there will be neither hen nor egg to 
start this new public housing cycle. To the five conferees, 
including the Republican Senator Ives of New York, who 
refused to approve the compromise, the public housing 
provision is a fraud which can hardly serve even to save 
the President’s face. Mr Eisenhower himself has promised 
to renew his plea for public housing at the next session of 
Congress. 


Unemployment Changes 


HE failure of the unemployment figures to meet 
seasonal expectations in June was for once a satisfac- 
tory sign: unemployment rose by only 42,000, much less 
than the ustial increase at this time. The explanation was 
that the labour force also failed to rise as much as usual, 
apparently because many young people leaving school 
decided it was not worth looking for a job. The total 
number at work was still over a million less than a year 
ago, unemployment was higher than in any. June since 
1950 and employment in manufacturing continued to fall. 
But the average number of hours worked, a sensitive indi- 
cator, was going up, the number of those who had been 
out of work for 15. weeks or more dropped significantly, 
and the number of insured workers claiming unemploy- 
ment benefits also fell. 

This picture is not encouraging enough to distract 
attention from the need for improvement in the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, something which Congress is con- 
sidering seriously for ‘the first time since 1935. The Bill 
which has passed the House and is well on its way through 
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the Senate makes employers with only four or more 
workers, instead of eight or more as at present, liable to 
the unemployment insurance tax of roughly 3 per cent of 
the annual wage bill. Many state systems already apply 
to such cases and some to employers of only one or more 
workers. The new federal law, if passed, will extend 
coverage to an additional 1.3 million workers and also to 
2.5 million government employees. The Bill goes too far 
_already for many businessmen but not as far as the Presi- 
dent asked even as regards its extension of coverage, and it 
fails in more important ways to put as large a feather as 
he had hoped for tn the cap of the Republican-style welfare 
state. 

The Administration, like its Democratic predecessor, 
had wanted to set a national minimum of 26 weeks for the 
duration of unemployment benefits and of half the 
employee’s weekly wage for the amount of benefits. At 
present the duration varies from § to 26 weeks and the 
amount from $5 to $50 a week, depending on state laws. 
The federal government merely collects the tax, retaining 
ro per cent of receipts for its expenses, and sets basic 
requirements. After that the states are free to frame their 
laws as they like ; federal interference is resented in this 
field as in every other, but the present wide variations in 
regulations and administration could have national reper- 
cussions if unemployment becomes more serious and more 
sustained. Nevertheless, Congress seems unable to bring 
itself to deal with the situation. 


Mechanisation in Coal Mines 


New York. 


N article last week pointed out that American coal, pro- 
ducers are relying primarily on higher productivity to 
offset their heavy wage bills and to set the andustry on a 
more competitive footing with its rivals. Progress in this 
direction since the war has been achieved mainly by 
emphasising opencast (strip) mining, in which output per 
man is three times as high as in underground mining. 
Large power shovels, excavators, bulldozers, and such new 
machines as the “ walking dragline,” for the swift removal 
of heavy overburdens, have extended the range of feasible 
opencast mines until they now account for nearly a quarter 
of the total output of the industry. Operations have been 
further extended by the use of giant augers—-rotary bits 
three feet or more in diameter—which can bore hgrizon- 
tally for 200 feet, ejecting the coal automatically from the 
hole. But even with these devices, the deposits which can 
be mined economically by surface methods are essentially 
limited, and it is in underground mining that the applica- 
tion of new machinery will have long-term significance. 
Mechanised production can be carried further in the 
United States than in Europe, owing to the prevalence of 
thick and horizontal coal seams and the relative absence of 
faulting in American mines. Over 95 per cent of all under- 
ground production is already cut by machine, and over 
78 per cent was mechanically loaded in 1953. With new 
roof bolting devices to facilitate the installation and 
manoeuvring of machines, transport underground is 
speeded up by mobile off-track power loading equipment, 
larger shuttle cars, and better belt conveyors. Machines 
that can both cut and load coal in a single operation are 
becoming more frequent, and already nearly 300 of these 
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complex mole-like “ continuous miners ” are in ser, 
on trial. 

In addition, new misling techniques, some based op 
European experience, are being introduced into American 
mines. The easily worked but wasteful traditional A merj- 
can system of “room and pillar ” mining in thick sears jg 
now being replaced by “ longwall ” mining on the German 
pattern ; this makes possible the use of large coal planers 
and continuous mining machines along the whole length of 
the seam, which is mined laterally. “ Longhole drilling 
and shooting,” a form of remote mining which can be 
practised in steeply sloping ‘seams, is also gaining accept. 
ance. By these improved methods and by the introduction 
of nearly $1 billion worth of new machinery, output per 
man in underground mines was increased from §.04 tons 
a day in 1945 to 6.39 tons in 19§2 ; it has since risen further 
and the growing share of the more productive surface 
mines has pushed up output per man for all mines even 
more. 

The next and more ambitious step is to eliminate the 
men at the coal face completely by the use of remotely 


controlled continuous mining machines and conveyors. 
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tons 
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Direction of the machines can be controlled by electric 
sensing devices on the cutter—perhaps to be replaced soon 
by television “ feelers *—which register on a screen in the 
control room. Both these remote miners and the augers 
have been developed for operation from the surface, and 
it is hoped they can be adapted for use underground. Thus, 
the ultimate goal—a fully automatic production from coal 
face to consumer—may soon be technically possible even 
if it is not yet feasible from an economic point of view. 


* 


The new technology will inevitably force its own pattern 
on the organisation of the industry. Not only is concen- 
tration of output necessary to justify the heavy overhead 
cost of the new machines but, if a proper balance of output 
is to be obtained between the cutting and loading 
machines, and if these machines are to operate continuously 
at rated capacity, a company must organise a suitable mine 
layout and production pattern. It is now a question of 


adapting the mine to the machine, rather than the machine 
to the mine. Only large companies with adequate financial 
reserves can meet these conditions. At present, some 80 
per cent of the total output is provided by 300 of the 
largest companies, with the remaining 20 per cent divided 
between some 6,700 smaller concerns, 




















Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 
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Inevitably production will be concentrated in the more 
efficient mines—or in new ones—and the old high-cost 
pits will be closed. In periods of exceptionally slack 
demand, as at present, this trend is intensified in order to 
keep the more highly capitalised mines working at capacity. 
A solution to this problem of ensuring a steady demand is 
iso being sought by closer integration with large con- 
sumers ; intensive mechanisation is most rewarding in 
“ captive ” mines—mines either owned by, or with a close 
contractual relationship to, the steal companies, electric 
utilities, chemical ‘companies and other large coal 
consumers. Integration, in turn, may mean the siting 
of new mines with a view to the large consumers of the 
future, especially those that can be persuaded to build new 
plants near the new mines. 

This trend toward the greater concentration of produc- 
tion holds out little hope to small, marginal producers ; 
these either cannot afford to mechanise, or can provide 
neither the physical conditions in which to get the best out 
of the machines nor the steady output needed to spread 
overhead costs effectively. Many of the small producers 
who specialise in low-cost strip mining, or who have the 
advantage of low-cost non-union labour, may be able to 
stay in production as long as these special advantages can 
be maintained, but the others will drop out. The industry 
can at least be thankful that the miners accept the conse- 
quences of their insistence on high wages and show com- 
mendably little opposition either to technological change 
or to the closure of high cost pits. 


285 
Pandora’s Police State 


hee though last January Congress was wildly enthusias- 
tic about the President’s proposal that anyone convicted 
of belonging to the Communist conspiracy should lose his 
American citizenship, neither house has yet given practical 
effect to that enthusiasm by passing the necessary legislation. 
Nor have many of the other measures in the Attorney 
General’s large load of anti-subversive Bills got beyond the 
committee stage. The more the legislators look into this 
Pandora’s box, the more they suspect that they are being 
asked to let loose a swarm of threats to America’s civil 
liberties and constitutional rights—and Congress has not 
enough confidence in the Attorney General, Mr Brownell, to 
take his word for it that there is no danger of a police state 
hidden in his proposals. 

The Administration will therefore have to wait until next 
year and the next Congress for most, if not all, of the addi- 
tional legislative authority which it considers essential if the 
net against Communist infiltration is to be tightened. And 
if the example of the present Congress is followed, that 
authority, when it comes, will be in a more modified form 
than the Administration likes. Already the House Bill per- 
mitting the use in court of evidence obtained by tapping 
telephone wires has restricted this power to such an extent 
that the Administration regards the Bill as useless; the 
Senate version looks little more satisfactory and even Senator 
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McCarran, not usually accused of liberalism, seems to think 
Mr Brownell has gone too far this time. The House 
Judiciary Committee is proposing that an independent com- 
mission study the whole question of Communists in trade 
unions and defence plants, before legislation is considered, 
while the Senate committee has approved a Bill dealing with 
Communist-infiltrated unions and businesses by methods 
less drastic than the forced “ dissolution ” and “ liquidation ” 
suggested by Mr Brownell. ‘The only Bill of this kind that 
has actually been sent to the White House is that requiring 
subversive organisations to give the government a list of their 
printing machinery. Another Bill that has a good chance 
of passage at this session, for it is through both the whole 
House and the Senate committee already, is that making 
espionage in peacetime punishable by death. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers have 
provided a “very happy example of labour-management 
co-operation,” according to the company concerned, by 
granting a loan of $250,000 to the country’s largest 
millinery manufacturers, in order to keep the firm in 
business and to protect the jobs of the people engaged in 
the trade. In spite of its own financial difficulties, as a 
result of a costly strike earlier this year, the trade union 
has agreed to contribute $50,000 from its treasury and 
another $200,000 from the workers themselves, at a rate 
of $200 each, as an investment in the security of their jobs. 
Without the union loan, the company, which has experi- 
enced a sharp drop in hat sales and has had to make heavy 
investments in new productive facilities, would have been 
obliged to shut down two of its plants and discharge 700 
of its workers. 


* 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has revoked its 
earlier ban on the extension of “ piggy-back ” operations, 
thus permitting six Eastern railways to begin carrying lorry 
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trailers on railway flatcars. The commission’s pr: 
objection to the new service, designed by the railways to 
make up for the decline in freight traffic, was based 
its desire to protect the trucking industry against \»; 
competition from artificially low rates ; however, the icc 
will have full opportunity—at the forthcoming he. :\n9; 
on the question—to consider ways of regulating “ ):o:y 
back ” services. : 
. 


President Eisenhower has given his support to legis)s:jon 
prohibiting the payment of a civil service retirement po. 
to Mr Alger Hiss, who was convicted of perjury in 9, 
after his resignation from fourteen years of gove: 
service. Congress was “shocked, aghast, enraged. and 
boiling mad” at the possibility of Mr Hiss receivine his 
$708 annually, beginning in 1966, and this mood was intcn- 
sified when the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget opposed Bills that-had been introduced to remedy 
this situation. It turned out, however, that the agencie: 
objected only to those Bills which interfered with the con- 
tractual agreement between the government and an employee 
involved in a pension ; they are prepared to support a Bill 
which takes pensions.away from any civil servant convicted 
of a felony. 


* 


Smaller taxicabs will be operating in New York as » 
result of the Mayor’s approval of a mew law permitting the 
use of stock automobiles as taxis, in competition with the 
special “jumbo” cabs. Over a hundred taxicab owners 
have already indicated their preference for the smaller type 
of cab, in general use in other American cities. 


* 


A Robert A. Taft Memorial Foundation has been estab- 
lished, as a non-profit and non-political educational organi- 
sation, to perpetuate the ideals of the late Senator. The 
organisation, which has already announced its readiness to 
accept contributions from “ the Senator’s many friends and 
citizens through the country who have wanted to make a 
contribution in his memory,” will use its funds to aid 
schools, libraries and individuals “ to promote the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding.” ‘The 
new foundation—unlike its older and wealthier compcti- 
tors, such as Ford, Rockefeller, or Carnegie—should be i ree 
from any fear of investigation for subversive activities by 
Congressman Reece’s Committee, for Mr Reece has long 
been an admirer of the late Senator. 


* 


The influence of the Eisenhower Administration has been 
praised by the International Temperance Association for 
reducing by one-third the expense account charges for 
alcoholic beverages for state and diplomatic functions during 
the past year, compared with the 122 million cocktails served 
by State Department officials during the nine years between 
1942 and 1951. The Association regards heavy alcoholic 
consumption as “the single most i tial factor for 
lowered United States prestige abroad” ; but this har:ly 
explains why a decline in American prestige has in the :st 
year accompanied the decrease in alcoholic consumption. 
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FOR OVER FOUR YEARS Mukasa has watched the 
great dam being built at Owen Falls, to 
make more electricity for Uganda. 

Mukasa has seen much good come from 
electric power. 

In this new hydro-electric scheme he sees 
a brighter future for his people. “ Electricity,” 
says Mukasa, “ is elwobuluungi bwabantu—for 
the benefit of Man.” 


AEI 





OLWOBULUUNGI BWABANTU! 





Her Majesty the Queen, homeward bound 
on her world tour, recently opened the Owen 
Falls dam. The six 16,770-kVA waterwheel 
alternators, which make the electricity, are 
being supplied by The British Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd., one of the nine famous 
British companies that together make up A.E.I. 

A.E.I. (Associated Electrical Industries) 
make everything electrical from a turbine to 
a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries. 
are a family of companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


fe or every thin 2 el ec tric a l Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Internationa’ Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 


Sunvic Controls Led. 
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in 
Switzerland 





Mining 
in 
South Africa 


Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Beneath South Africa’s Rand and the fabulous new gold-fields of 
Welkom, Atlas-Copco drills, drilling equipment and loaders are 
getting out the ores that give the world gold—and uranium. At 
the other extreme of Atlas-Copco versatility is a range of small 
pneumatic bench tools—rotary files, cutters, polishers and en- 
graving tools—in use in light industries in Switzerland. From 
the massive power of mining equipment to the delicate opera- 


tions of precision engineering, Atlas-Copco reliability is an inter- 
national byword. In almost every part of the world, wherever 
compressed air is working hardest, Atlas-Copco is on the job. 
Atlas-Copco equipment covers every conceivable application of 
compressed air. Add to this the servicing and delivery facilities 
of allied companies * in 37 countries, and you realise why Atles- 
Copco are among the world’s leading compressed air special ists. 


*Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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World Overseas 





Creeping Convertibility 


4 J] ESTERN EUROPE and the sterling area inched a 
W little closer to their convertibility goals last week. 
Mr Butler and his fellow finance mimisters are in general 
agreement on how convertibility is to be. approached and 
1c problems which must be solved before it becomes a 
Before C-day (the day when non-resident sterling 
acquired by current trade can be freely turned into dollars) 
a number of decisions must still be taken and a number of 
things must have happened ; after C-day more steps must 
follow before full convertibility is a reality. C-day will 
not be, in itself, a day of drastic decision but simply one 


IVailly. 


point (and it is still a movable point) along a line. The 
equence of events leading from where we are now to full 
convertibility is not a rigid one. But the road is a long 


one and there are many tempting resting places on the way. 
Although the two-day meeting in Church House last week 
charted the course, it did not set the time-table and any 
early announcement that the pound is now freely inter- 
changeable with the dollar is ruled out by the course set. 
Talk about convertibility will be with us for months, and 
perhaps for years, to come. It is talk with a language of its 
-own and much of it is pure jargon, but it is not yet altogether 
past translating. 

Three big and interlocking problems and a cartload of 
lesser problems confronted the OEEC ministers. The first 
was the problem of trade, the second the problem of credit, 
and the third the problem of organisation. On each of 
these a large measure of agreement has been reached, the 
area of disagreement identified, and decisions taken on how 
to proceed, or how to put on ice. The result is a pro- 
gramme which is clear in outline but fuzzy, frequently inten- 

tionally so, in detail. It is a programme which divides into 
three phases: first, a pre-convertibility phase ; second, a 
transitional period of about a year which will begin when 
the pound sterling becomes convertible for non-residents 
and a number of European currencies also become con- 


vertible ; and third, the future which is forseeable at the 
end of a decent, but not too long, transitional period. It is 
a programme which has the great merit of concentrating 


on principles. The temptation to legislate in detail too far 
- advance is one of which Bretton Woods has taught the 
dangers, : 

One principle which has rightly dominated all the dis- 
Cussions on convertibility at the meetings of the OEEC is 
that “urrency convertibility and trade liberalisation are—or 
rather should be—two sides of the same coin. Accordingly, 
there has been general agreement on three important trade 





objectives. First, at C-day no OEEC country, whether or 
not it is itself ready to make its currency either partially 
or fully convertible, should retreat from the level of liberali- 
sation of its trade-with other European countries then pre- 
vailing. Second, between now and C-day fresh efforts should 
be made to eliminate the remaining quantitative restrictions 
on intra-European trade. And third, during the transitional 
period the OEEC countries should not only continue with 
their programme of intra-European trade liberalisation but 
should progressively remove restrictions against dollar goods. 
These are important and difficult decisions: Further pro- 
gress on removing trade restrictions even within Europe will 
not be easy. Except for France, most countries are already 
down to a hard core of quotas which are unimportant from 
the standpoint of the country’s balance of payments but 
considered vital as protective devices. Those with low tariffs, 
such as the Scandinavian and Benelux countries, will 
naturally feel that the problem of eliminating the remaining 
quotas cannot be looked at apart from the question of tariffs. 
But the linking of these two problems raises knotty questions 
of principle and procedure which will be time-consuming and 
difficult to solve. 

The decision that there should be no backsliding on 
C-day and that restrictions against dollar goods should be 
removed as well is even more difficult and leads directly to 
the question of credits and organisational arrangements. It 
is generally assumed that not all the European countries will 
be able to make their currencies convertible at the same time. 
But it is clearly to the interest of the countries which can 
become convertible, as well as of advantage to those that can- 
not, that trade liberalisation among the entire group be 
maintained. In the absence of a prior agreement to do so, 
the almost inevitable development would be discrimination 
by countries with weaker currencies against imports from 
countries with stronger currencies and a return to bilateral 
trading. It will be hard for a country which does not believe 
its currency is strong enough to become convertible to agree 
to maintain a liberal trade policy in Europe, and to go 
further and join with the “ convertible” OEEC countries in 
removing restrictions against dollar goods. Accordingly, 


the plan is that when C-day comes the European Payments 
Union, which in its present form would cease to exist, 
should be succeeded by a new European Fund. 

Although little has yet been said about the new fund, its 
general purpose would be to enable a country in difficulties 
to obtain funds on a short-term basis and thus to avoid 
reimposing trade restrictions. 


Presumably the normal 
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recourse of a country which had become “ convertible ” but 
was facing temporary balance-of-payments difficulties would 
be to the International Monetary Fund, and the European 
Fund would be drawn on principally by the “ incon- 
vertibles.” But just as the IMF will only “ work” if, in 
fact, the basic conditions of convertibility are present, so 
the European fund will only “ work” if there is some real 
prospect that after a reasonable length of time the incon- 
vertible European currencies can become as convertible as 
their stronger neighbours. As a direct descendant of the 
EPU, it should be easy for the proposed fund to inherit 
the freedom of discussion and mutual criticism that has 
been characteristic of the EPU. But unless the temptation 
to regard the European fund as a source of easy credit 1s 
resisted, and the price of assistance is both an examination 
of the reasons which have led a country to require funds 
and some assurance that the situation will be corrected, it 
is difficult to see how the new fund, like so many old funds, 
will be able to do more than buy time. 

Ministerial decisions appear to have been easier on 
imminent problems than on hypothetical future develop- 
ments. In international gatherings it is frequently easier 
to be more positive about tomorrow than about today, and 
in so far as the decision to concentrate. on immediate 
questions reflected hard-headedness it is all to the good. 
But, at least in part, the unwillingness of.ministers to look 
for long or too hard at the crystal ball was not caution or 
realism but wishful thinking. Although considerable pro- 
gress has been made in agreeing both on- immediate next 
steps and on the ground rules for a convertible world, the 
question of the interrelated roles of the IMF, Gatt and 
the OEEC in assisting countries to respect these rules and 
in disciplining violators was left completely unresolved. 


Future of OEEC 


The difference of view centres on the role of the OEEC, 
and, paradoxically, the difficulty arises because that 
organisation has been surprisingly successful, as well as 
somewhat “Whorthodox. One view, and a logically im- 
pregnable one, is that once the principal European cur- 
rencies are convertible and trade discriminations against the 
dollar have been largely eliminated, there will no longer 
be an identifiable regional problem, and that the appropriate 
places for trade and payments discussions are Gatt and 
the IMF, somewhat modified and linked more closely 
together than at present. The other view is that the OEEC 
trade and payments system has worked, and therefore it 
would be sense to expand it rather than to jettison it. The 
British (and Commonwealth) Governments tend to favour 
the first approach, the Continental countries the second. 
The Americans appear to favour the first, but raise sceptical 
eyebrows when new organisational links between Gatt and 
the Fund are mentioned. 

The reasons why the OEEC approach has worked well 
are essentially three, and the three are closely interrelated. 
First, trade and payments questions have been considerd 
together; secondly, technical discussions have had close 
ministerial direction ; and thirdly, and by far the most im- 
portant, countries have abandoned the sharp line between 
matters of internal and external economic policy that has 
traditionally marked international discussions. It should not 
exceed the power of man’s devising to reproduce these 
constituents of success in the world-wide organisations by 
some adapting and reorganising. And if that can be done, 
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it should be done. For it is difficult to see how the 
native of building on the OEEC can ever. be a tul 
native. It is unlikely that Japan, or for that matter a » 
of the Dominions, would see the point of joining a Eu 
club in order to talk about world trade. The prob). of 
how to make the IMF and Gatt more effeciive would 


ilter- 
alter- 
mber 
pean 


4 I cTe- 
fore remain. even if the OEEC were to continue to © .cys5 
trade and payments questions. Furthermore, th. key 
country in a system which is premised on convertib 1) is 
the United States. Although the United States .. ap 


associate member of the OEEC and an observer ©) the 
managing board of the EPU, the discussions in : jose 
organisations have never involved American under.‘ ings 


on trade and monetary policy. There is at least «ome 
American commitment on which to build in Gar: and 
the IMF. Sentiment for the familiar should not be al!owed 
to count in the final decision. 

There is always the chance that the move toward con- 
vertibility will get stuck along the way, and that a multi- 
lateral non-discriminatory trading system will continue to 
be a pleasant dream: Achievement is, in any case, not 
imminent, the immediate tasks of the OEEC are obvious, 
and the transitional period will call on all its reserves of 
ingenuity. These are strong temptations to continue to 
wait and see. But the IMF holds its annual meeting in 
September and the contracting parties to Gatt mect to 
re-examine the General Agreement in November. Con- 
tinued agreement to disagree among the member countries 
of the OEEC will only serve to make vigorous action by 
these organisations more difficult. 


The Cypriot’s Dilemma 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MAGINE a small British colony in a Channel island 
under the most benevolent French administration 
known. Its members would admit the economic advan- 
tages of their way of life—generous subsidies, French 
defence expenditure, cafés, good wine, French cooking— 
but, if pushed to a testing point, something in them would 
always vote for beer, gloom, darts, pools and sodden play- 
ing fields. They would not waver even if England were 
poor and shabby. That is roughly the position in Cyprus. 
The Cypriots do not dislike Britain ; they merely long 
for Greece, and the chief factor in this longing is a fecling 
that they can never “ belong” among Anglo-Saxons | {or 
years Britishers in the island have made Cypriots fee! this 
by their display of unselfconscious superiority. Cypriots 
feel that the British think them fit only for jobs in the post 
office, whereas poor lean-wolf Greece offers them a «cal 
equality of citizenship with opportunities to supply gen: «:!s, 
heads of the foreign office, and even prime ministers. | «if 
deep sense of frustration deserves sympathy. Force to 
the polls for one or other extreme solution—for una!) ved 
Greekness with no material British link or una!) yed 
Britishness with no emotional Greek link—they would have 
a nervous breakdown as they voted, but they would nr. :rly 
all vote for Greece for this reason alone. In their heart 
of hearts they would prefer never to be put to this ago”!s- 
ing test. +e 
Lately, therefore, they have brought off a coup. They 2r¢ 
now able to relax at the centre_of stillness in the heai' of 
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: tropical storm, because’ they have succeeded in shifting 
. real flashpoint of the matter to Athens. In a sense 
feel that in persuading the Greek government to 
ouse the cause of union the first step in the enosis 


ipaign has been successfully completed. “Mother 

ece,” after a long period of embarrassed: thought, and 
coer several attempts to initiate private discussions with 
Britain, has been reluctantly forced to take up a question 

-h, however one regards it, must be a most distasteful 
awkward one for Greek diplomacy to deal with. 

(he bluntness of the British refusal to discuss the matter 
had a sobering effect both in Greece and in Cyprus ; 
initial fury of the public has given place to a more 

dued attitude, and in the island people are for the first 
beginning to consider a constitution as a serious possi- 

Field Marshal Papagos has also mentioned it, but 
as a short-term gambit. While the Cypriot press 
muintains af uncompromising attitude to any suggestion of 
weakening over enosis, the Cypriots appear to have begun 
to appreciate how distasteful the whole problem is to 
Athens—if not to realise that the Greeks of Greece would 
lose more by Anglo“Greek discord than the Cypriots could 
gain by union. 
The present deadlock has been greeted in Cyprus with 
a certain subdued relief ;-for it is one of the paradoxes of 
the situation that, genuine and imperative as the psycho- 
logical need for union is, the Cypriot is far from blind to 
he grave material hardships which would follow it, and 
fall on a people completely unused to them. The substitu- 
tion of the drachma for the pound, and, of the Greek 
idicial system for the present relatively honest if leaden- 
footed one, not to mention the intrusion of commercial 
ls from Greece, could have grave effects on business no 
less than on pleasure. If Cyprus were to sink back into the 
inonymous neglect in which Crete’ or Xante smoulder 
xlay it would be a poor look-out for the rich middle-class 
which lives a comfortable English suburban life in which 
‘ars, radios and gold wrist-watches are within reach of the 
many rather than the few. The standard of living is fantas- 
tically high compared with that of Greece ; and while it is 
true that the apparent health of the economy of the island 
is really artificial—that is, not based upon its real resources 
nevertheless trade is booming and money pouring in. 


The Attractions of Austerity 


justice to the enofists, it must be said that they have 
iried to disguise the material hardships that would 

hem after union. Rather have they taken them for 

cry. The responsible intellectuals repeat that these 

| benefits in the long run only serve to emphasise 

pen the Cypriot Greek’s feeling of dissatisfaction, 
dimly senses that the Mediterranean way of life with 
alities has something less artificial to offer him than 
casant padded suburban existence ; and he even goes 

' as to say that distasteful obligations, such as military 

x in the Greek army, would do Cypriots a lot of good 
inc consolidate their feeling of belonging to their own 


‘oc problem, then, whose mainspring is purely psycho- 
gical, has been blown up to an intimidating size by British 
lailure to think it important, and has assumed a purely 
po.itical aspect which threatens to strain the good relations 
existing not only between Britain and Greece, but also 
between Greece and Turkey. For it goes without saying 
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that the large Cypriot Turkish minority, about 100,000 
strong, has been alarmed by the possibility that the island 
migh) be returned to Greece. While the claims of the Turks 
were originally based only on the fear that material condi- 
tions would suffer under a Greek administration, there are 
distinct signs that the Turkish claim has now grown into 
something positive since Ankara has shown itself disposed 
to lend an ear to the complaints of the Turkish minority of 
Cyprus. It will be remembered that when Ataturk’s grave 
was filled with soil taken from the various provinces of 
Turkey it was not forgotten to add a handful of. the soil of 
Cyprus to it—official. recognition of the validity of the 
Turkish claims which much encouraged the Turks of 
Cyprus. Many Turkish minds would be set at rest if faith 
could be placed in British consistency and fairness. 

Moral conflict is everywhere, and responsibility for solv- 
ing it now lies with Athens; for the Cypriot Right could 
easily be prevailed upon to follow any directive given by 
the Greek government. The Cypriot Left, which is enotist 
but has no other views in common with the Papagos govern- 
ment since it follows the advice of Moscow, would be less 
tractable. Indeed the whole question of change and com- 
promise raises problems not the least of which would be that 
of imposing the constitution and elections that are the core 
of present British policy on an island where, on a straight 
vote, the Communists would dominate the political scene. 
A great gap in the case for enosis and self-determination is 
created by the political strength and organisation of the 
Cypriot Communists, whose appeal the Cypriot Right 
has good reason to fear. This weakness in the enofist case 
will be described in a later article. 


Guatemalans Take Stock 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GUATEMALA CITY 


HERE was a great gasp of relief in Guatemala when the 
revolution finally ended and practically all the Com- 
munists were swept together into ineffective piles—the im- 
portant ones huddling together for asylum-in the foreign 
embassies, and the small fry jammed into the jails. But 
no one, neither the market women, nor the taxi drivers, nor 
least of all the new govérnment, imagined that the long crisis 
had reached a full stop. Even though the war was, militarily, 
on the tiniest possible scale, politically it had disorganised 
the country as completely as if there had been grandiose 
battles and total surrender. The government, the political 
parties, the labour unions, and the independent agencies 
dealing with such matters as social security and land reform, 
had all been so thoroughly infiltrated by Communists that 
there was no alternative to starting all over again. Even 
the army will eventually be reorganised, after a purge. 
The most nerve-racking question, in fact, the one really 
important question that stirs all Guatemala, is how the new 
start will be made. Most people had no particularly strong 
feelings one way or another about the regime of President 
Jacobo Arbenz until its last few days in power, when it went 
semi-hysterical in a paroxysm of revenge for the impending 
defeat. There were some things people liked about the 
Arbenz government—the intensely protective labour laws, 
the social health schemes in the cities, and the redistribution 
of land in the country in so far as they received rather than 
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gave up plots. There were also things they did not like—the 
arrests, the dull fears, and most of all, the international 
hullaballoo that nearly ruined all business except coffee, 
and unnerved the normally placid Guatemalans. 

For four years, the Arbenz regime proclaimed in shriller 
and shriller: tones that the whole fuss was nothing but the 
greed of the United Fruit Company backed by old-fashioned 
United States imperialism. By the time the end came, there 
were few, if any, Guatemalans who had not absorbed 
enough of the din to suspect there might be something in it. 
They are now waiting to see if their suspicions are correct. 

The United Fruit Company’s contract with its 12,000 
banana workers will be renegotiated. How? What will 
finally be done with the company’s expropriated but still 
undistributed land ? . How much more than the $1,500,000 
offered in compensation, and rejected as ridiculously inade- 
quate, will be paid if expropriation is confirmed ? The land 
reform law was suspended long before any important change 
could be effected in the old proportion of ownership—7o 
per cent of the cultivated land held by 2 per cent of the 
people. The Guatemalan Indian, naturally peaceable, sombre 
and resigned, has had enough of a taste of the greatest 
treasure he knows, land, to feel a tantalizing craving for 
a real feast. 

The Indians have always been excruciatingly poor, back- 
ward, illiterate and half-pagan, but they are not stupid. To 
the surprise of President Arbenz and his followers, they 
could not be incited to rise violently in support of slogans 
and a group of earnest men in the capital. They took 
practically no part in the revolution. But they know what 
they expect, and they still have the arms hastily and hope- 
fully distributed to them. The new regime has promised 
that land distribution will start again when a new consti- 
tution has been written and a new, improved law passed. 
Only ro per cent of Guatemala’s land is cultivated. With 
money, a good deal of the land hunger could be peacefully 
satisfied. 


‘ Landowners see the Light 


Until a very short time ago, Guatemala’s big finqueros 
could see no reason for any of this. They were more than 
content with their near feudal status, they were adamant 
about it. At least some of them seem, under Communist 
pressure, to have seen the light. Just after the Arbenz 
regime was overthrown, the ultra-conservative Association 
of Guatemalan Agriculturists placed large advertisements 
.in the newspapers urging their members to make no change 
in their relationships with their workers, and to take nothing 
away from them now that the pressure is off. The peasants 
are waiting to sce. 

The intellectuals are waiting, too. They have been 
through a painful spiritual struggle. One man, held a 
prisoner by the Arbenz regime for fifteen months, tortured 
until death seemed preferable, and then sent before a firing 
squad which waited thirteen hours for the order to execute, 
escaped only because the regime fell that very day and the 
order never came. On his hospital bed the day he was 
released, he voiced his most bitter complaint against the 
Communists: “ They made me join with the reactionaries. 
‘There was no other way to fight them.” But he said that 
he would not consider entering the new government either. 
“Tt is better that I stay outside, where I can fight again, if 
this one goes sour the other way.” Many others, faced with 
the same choice under Arbenz, preferred linking hands with 
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the Communists to joining up with reactionaries. They are 
suspect now. They would probably be willing to put their 
energies to work in a new atmosphere, but as yet they are 
unacceptable. They, too, are waiting to see. 

Guatemala has one great asset to tide it over this period 
of expectant tension. That is money, or rather, coffee, which 
comes to the same thing. National reserves are high, since 
most of the gold and cash was on deposit in the United 
States. Arbenz left a $35 million public debt, which 
shocked Guatemalans deeply, but a couple of good coffee 
crops will take care of that. 


NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


(7 hese notes dre contributed by or based on 


messages from our correspondents in South Africa) 


Alternatives Before Malan 


1D) R MALAN and his followers are unperturbed by parlia- 
ment’s rejection of the Bill to remove the Cape 
Coloured voters from the common electoral roll. In their 
minds it is not a defeat but simply a technical hitch that 
must be circumvented by one means or another. But the 
Nationalists, for fear of unfavourable repercussions in the 
country, are now opposed to unconstitutional action. They 
are anxious to clothe their manoeuvres with a cloak of 
respectability. That is why the provincial elections, which 
took place in Natal last month and are due to be held in the 
other three provinces on August 19th, have been elevated to 
a place of such importance. Normally they pass off unnoticed 
and scarcely anyone knows or cares who is his provincial 
councillor. But on this occasion the Nationalist cabinet is 
seeking a vote of confidence in its policies. Overwhelming 
victory, even if it is secured, cannot, however, release them 
from the constitutional deadlock in which they are gripped. 

Assuming outright success for the Nationalists at the 
provincial elections—and it is by no means assured—Dr 
Malan has open to him two possible, though questionable, 
expedients by which he can improve the numerical standing 
of his party in the central legislature. He may take power 
to dissolve the upper house (Senate) and reconstitute it 
through the electoral colleges, which are formed by members 
of parliament and provincial councillors. With increased 
representation in the councils he can hope for larger Senate 
representation for the Nationalists. Alternatively, if his 
majorities in the coming elections are not big enough, he 
may seek to amend the South Africa Act so as to enable the 
election of Senators by simple majorities instead of by pro- 
portional representation. By this device it has been calculated 
that he could increase the numbers of government Senators 
from 29 to 36. But the irony of the situation is that no 
matter which expedient he is tempted to adopt, he will still 
be short of the number required to pass the contentious 
Coloured Voters Act, unless there are further desertions 
from the Opposition ranks. 


* * * 


Reviving Opposition 


§. Sex United Party (UP), the main opposition force; 
appears at last to be achieving stability after the serious 
rupture earlier this year. It is, indeed, showing signs of 4 
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spiritual revival. The party leaders must be- well satisfied 
with the results in Natal, for they showed unmistakably that 
the UP is capable of dealing with its rivals within the oppo- 
<ition ranks. The Federal Party, for instance, which stands 
principally for the maintenance of the Commonwealth tie 
and was expected to win several seats, failed to win a single 
seat, though it polled over 20,000 votes. In consequence the 

cty leader, Senator Heaton Nicholls, committed hara-kiri 

promptly resigning his seat in the Senate. But the United 
Porty has less cause for satisfaction in the loss to the 
Nationalists of the Weenen seat in northern Natal. As for 
the coming contests it is to be expected that in the Cape, 
where the seats are at present almost equally divided, the 
Nationalists will gain control of the Council. In the Trans- 
yvaal they are likely to increase their numbers, though it is 

ibtful whether they will secure a majority of the seats. 


ASSEMBLY 
(Lower House) 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


PARLIAMENT 

i Nationalist Party 94 

Notive Representatives 
3 

SENATE Labour Party § 

i 


(Upper House) 
| Wotionalist Party 25 
(Government) 

Native Representatives 4 
e=m_,/ndependents 2 


(of whom seven 
members have 
refused to accept 
the party whip) 


; 
{ 
‘ 





| 


United Party /4 
TOTAL 48 





. 


TOTAL 159 


PROVINCIAL COUNCILS 


CAPE PROVINCE //949) TRANSVAAL *//949) 

Notionalist Party 26 Wationalist Party 24 
—Lobour Party | independents 2 

i: Labour Party 2 


BH —United Porty 28 inited Party 27 





NATAL '(7954) ORANGE FREE STATE *//949) 


a Party 24 


= 





United Party! 


“State of Parties after 1949 Provincial Election. 
+ After 1954 Election, 
1 the Free State the UP is resigned to losing its single 
toechold. 

The main objective of the Nationalist Party will be to 
poll as many votes as possible so as to wipe out the Opposi- 
‘on’s sneer that it is a minority party. In the last general 
fection a year ago the Nationalists polled 600,516 votes 
against the 61§,973 of the combined opposition parties. If 
unopposed seats are taken into account the Government’s 
rity of votes is over 110,000. Against this, however, 
Nationalists can argue that it makes no sense to lump 
‘he Opposition votes together since the various parties 
and factions are at sixes and sevens with one another. There 
is substance in this contention as is shown by the tendency 
of the splits in the once united fronts to become permanent. 


th 
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Apartheid in Education 
HEN parliament seven months. age approved Dr. 
Verwoerd’s Bantu Education Act, all African 
education up to matriculation standard, which formerly 
fell under the provincial councils or was provided by 
church and mission societies, was transferred to the 
Native Affairs Department. The Minitesr has said that 
the transfer will be gradual; but so far little has been 
done to clear away the confusion that the Act created. 
Here and there action has been taken. Without consulta- 
tion double sessions have been introduced in schools in 
the Johannesburg area; by this device the Government 
provides additional schooling for African children simply 
by cutting in half the school hours. This expedient 
brought a vigorous complaint from the Bishop of Johan- 
nesburg, who described it as “a travesty of education.” 

With the exception of the powerful Dutch Reformed 
Church every religious denomination concerned in 
African education has protested against the Government's 
plan. And well they might, for they are going to lose half 
their teachers’ subsidy from the Government, and thus 
are threatened with imminent extinction. The Native 
Affairs Department has explained that in fact the mission 
schools have been given a choice: either sell or rent their 
school buildings to the Department, or accept the cut in 
the teachers’ subsidy. But the practical effect of this 
“choice” is to leave only one alternative—sell to the 
Government. It would, for instance, cost the Anglican 
diocese of Johannesburg about £44,000 a year out of a 
total budget of £72,000 to carry on under the Govern- 
ment’s alternative. 

Dr Verwoerd is unlikely to be moved by the Churches’ 
protests. Recently, however, the influential Christian 
Council of South Africa, which embraces all the Christian 
Churches except the Dutch Reformed and the Roman 
Catholic Churches, decided to call a national conference 
to consider the implications of the Government’s plans. 
Many people are, indeed, willing to concede that there 
are advantages in putting African education under the 
central government ; but it is Dr Verwoerd’s manner of 
tackling the problem, and the suspect motives behind his 
policies, which have infuriated and dismayed churchmen 
and others. It is obvious to everyone that his main object 
is to force through the policy of “ apartheid ” in the field 
of education, even if it means using to the full the dicta- 
torial powers granted to him under the Act. 

* * * 


Fear and Verwoerd 


S Minister of Native Affairs Dr Verwoerd occupies the 
most important post in a government more and more of 
whose energies are devoted to the determined and, in many 
aspects, ruthless application of apartheid. During this year’s 
parliamentary session he has towered above all his colleagues 
and has been more often in the public-mind and eye than 
Dr Malan himself. Illness among cabinet colleagues has 
left him in possession of the parliamentary stage for a large 
part of the time. He has stamped about on it threatening 
the English press with muzzling for daring to criticise him, 
and bawling at the Johannesburg City Council for not com- 
plying promptly with his wishes. 

His explanations of the place of the Natives under 
apartheid become steadily less like those put forward by the 
serious-minded theorists of Stellenbosch University and the 
Dutch Reformed Church. “ We have lots of tractors and 
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trek-oxen, but we don’t give tractors and trek-oxen the 
vote ”; this is a fair sample. In short, Dr Verwoerd seems 
to be strenuously grooming himself for the job of volksleier 
in a political setting where the past few years’ events have 
amply demonstrated that nothing succeeds like success. And 
the reason for such success? A political observer who has 
been right fairly often explains : ““ We South Africans are 
afraid—afraid of the ‘ Natives, afraid of the Indians, afraid 
of Mau Mau-ism and ‘ Gold Coast-ism,’ and of course afraid 
of one another—Afrikaners fear Englishmen, Englishmen 
fear Afrikaners. Dr Verwoerd fully embodies those fears. 
He is not just playing politics, he really means what he says ; 
that’s why everyone testifies to his sincerity. He boldly 
admits his fears, and in the same breath announces that he, 
and he alone, holds the key that will turn the lock on fear— 
which he calls apartheid. More and more people are 
drugging themselves into a belief in apartheid simply because 
they share Verwoerd’s fears.” 


* * * 
Sick Nationalists 
“Mi. Striypom and I,” said Dr Verwoerd the other 
week, “ enjoy many a hearty laugh together at this 


wild story.” He was referring to the popular theory that _ 


he has now supplanted Mr J. G. Strijdom as Dr Malan’s 
probable successor. If Mr Strijdom is domg any hearty 
laughing, it is in private. The “ Lion of the Waterberg ” is 
in fact a much subdued man. Dr Verwoerd used to be 
a follower of his; now he seems to have become a 
follower of Dr Verwoerd. Possibly he is just waiting to see 
how much of the Verwoerd doctrine the country- is really 
ready to swallow. But it is not like Mr Strijdom to wait, 
and friends are whispering that he has lost the “ will to 
win.” 

The truth appears to be that illness and approaching old 
age have conspired together to quench several Nationalist 
fires. Dr Malan was already an old man in 1948, and some 
of the very active volcanoes of that year have also not 
been getting any younger. Mr Strijdom has been in 
parliament for 25 years and his health is not good.. The 
same applies to the Minister of Justice, Mr Swart. Mr Eric 
Louw has been suffering from a very troublesome throat 
infection. It is generally accepted that when Dr Malan steps 
down he will be succeeded, for a short interim period, by 
Mr Havenga. But Mr Havenga’s own health is indifferent, 
and Mr Strijdom’s own supporters are no longer as confident 
as they were that when Mr Havenga in turn steps down, he 
will be followed by Strijdom. 

The way might thus be opened for Mr Donges—who 
would probably be Dr Malan’s own personal choice—or even 
for the good-humoured Mr Paul Sauer, in view of his prob- 
able ability to keep more strenuous-minded rivals from flying 
at each other’s throat in a struggle for power that might 
split the Nationalist Party. But the emergence of Dr 
Verwoerd is a new factor in the situation. Last year, few 
would have tipped this fanatical-minded ex-professor for 
the premiership ; this year, no calculations about Malan’s 
successor can be made without taking him into account. 


* * * 


White Plumbers and Coloured Carpenters 


A: part of his policy of “protecting” the workers 
against the “Reds,” Mr Schoeman, the Minister of 
Labour, has proposed to make a strike illegal unless a trade 
union has secured a two-thirds majority fora strike in a 
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secret ballot. The insistence on a two-thirds eeeity : 
curious, in view of the Nationalists’ violent disparage: 

of this obsolete and unnecessary provision, in anoter 
sphere, where they hold that the volkswil cannoi be 
assessed and should not be restricted by a vulgar counting 
of heads. 

But Mr Schoeman intends to go further. Natives, 
not being “employees” in terms of the Industrial © »p- 
ciliation Act, are not recognised as members of 1 :de 
unions; but many Coloured and Indian workers ce 
members of unions along with whites in. the same {1 \es 
and industries. Now the Government will refuse to 
register such “mixed” unions, and will encourage both 
whites and non-whites to form separate, breaka:,ay 
unions in place of the existing “mixed” unions. A 
special tribunal will also have the power to reserve whole 


ic 

grades of jobs exclusively for racial groups (thus taking 

an old leaf out of the caste-book which India is trying 

to discard). In Mr Schoeman’s future South Africa, all 

plumbers for example will be white men, all carpenters 
will be Coloured. 

These provisions have encountered the almost 


unanimous condemnation of both the trade unions, who 


_ foresee with alarm the end of all genuine trade unionism, 


and also of the employers who foresee with dismay 
having to work out separate wage agreements with a 
multiplicity of splinter “unions” organised on a racial 
basis. (It has been argued that under the new order, the 
employers will have an easy time beating down wages, but 
they apparently would prefer to continue to enjoy indus- 
trial, and racial, peace). Mr Schoeman appears to be 
undeterred by this massive opposition from both Labour 
and Capital. 


Pioneering at Kitimat 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


AKERS of aluminium must have a large, dependable 
and economic supply of electric powér. For this 
reason the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. (A! 
has started operations in a remote part of northern Br: 
Columbia, 500 miles north of Vancouver. Near the Indian 
village of Kitimat it has just put into partial operation 4 
smelter with an annual capacity of 83,000 metric tons «J 
the largest privately-financed hydro-electric develop: 
project in the world. Ultimately the smelter will pro: 
500,000 metric tons annually and the hydro-electric station 
250 million horse-power. To create this industrial foot! 
Alcan transported 50,000 men and §00,000 tons of sup; 
into the isolated valleys of northern British Columbia 1. 
spent a total of $275 million. When completed, the pro 
will represent an investment of approximately $500 mil! 
The coast of British Columbia, like that of Norway, 25 
long fjords reaching inland between towering peaks. Most 
of the region’s heavy precipitation, however, drains ¢.:‘- 
ward over a rugged plateau. To take advantage both of 
the hydro-electric potential and of the ocean transport, 
Alcan dammed the east-flowing Nechako river, create! 4 
150-mile long reservoir, and drilled a ten-mile tunoc! 
through a coastal peak. There, the water is dropped 2 
half-mile downward to the turbines in a powerhouse in 2 


‘cavern carved inside the mountain. Therce, transmiss'on 
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lines take the power 50 miles over a mountain range to 


Kitimat, where there is room for a smelter and a town 


vhose population may some day reach 50,000. 
To plug the Nechako river and create. the reservoir, 

‘ican fashioned the most massive rock-fill dam in the 
‘rid. At the other end of the reservoir, 3.5 million cubic 
et of granite had to be blasted out of the mountain for 
- tunnels and powerhouse. Placed there so that the 
rounding rock could help to contain the enormous water 
ssures (and provide protection from weather, rockslides 
| possibly bombs) the tunnels had themselves to be 
ected ; half their total length is lined with concrete, 
| the powerhouse itself has been placed 1,000 feet 
ther underground because of unexpected rock faults 
ountered during the blasting. 
fo complete the work on the tunnels and powerhouse 
soon as possible, blasting crews bored into the mountain 
m six different points. The powerhouse and lower half 
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of the sharply-dropping penstocks were attacked from two 
tunnels from the valley floor. The upper penstocks and 
western end of the main tunnel were reached from camps 
perched 1,600 and 2,600 feet up on the face-of the mountain 
and maintained by helicopter- and a dangling telpherage 
system, one of the largest in the world. 

On one side of the peak, a road was scraped up the face 
of a canyon to reach the mid-point of the ten-mile tunnel, 
a quarter-mile inside the mountain. Rising half a mile in its 
twisting eight mile length, the road was often blocked by 
snowslides. From this point, although it is only five surface 
miles farther to the lake where the water starts through the 
mountain, the terrain is so steep that the camp at the intake 
t could not be reached from the powerhouse side at all, 

f the most difficult camps to maintain, it had to be 
approached from the reservoir side of the project, over a 
110-mile road from central British Columbia to the eastern 
enc of a 20-mile lake. There, men and supplies were put 
on barges, which were welded together at the site and 
ven by huge diesel outboard motors. In winter, only 

pters and ski-equipped aircraft could reach the camp. 

‘rom the powerhouse, the route of the transmission lines 
‘o Niuimat crosses a mile-high mountain pass. To reach 
pass, a Zigzag road rising 1,000 feet per mile was 
scraiched out of the mountain. Even so, some transmission 
lower sites On outeropping ledges of rock were supplied 
cnisvely by helicopter or cable-lines. The towers over the 
pass are in two sets—orte of conventional steel, the other of 
radix al new all-aluminium design ; they carry the largest 
aluminium and steel cable in the world. 
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. For the smelter at Kitimat, 5.5 million cubic yards of fill 
were dumped on swampy tideflats, and a 750-foot concrete 
wharf laid down by building and then capsizing three con- 
crete boxes, each large enough to contain a six-storey build- 
ing. Ships of Alcan’s subsidiary, Saguenay Terminals, 
Ltd., bring powdery white alumina from the company’s 
new "$30 million reduction plant at the bauxite source in 


- Jamaica. Shipping alumina instead of bauxite effects a 50 


per cent freight saving on the 4,500 mile voyage. 


Sucked ‘out of the ships at the rate of 200 tons an hour 
by a specially-adapted pneumatic grain unloader, the alumina 
commences a completely mechanised ride on conveyors, 
first to a vast storehouse, thence on to the potrooms. 
The smelter incorporates technical innovations which lead 
Alcan to forbid photographs inside the potrooms. But 
their size alone is impressive—the two potlines are each 
a mile long, consisting of 171 thirty-eight foot pots into 
which fifteen miles of aluminium conductors carry 1,000 
amperes of electricity. 


Looking to the Future 


Six miles away, an embryonic township now contains 
fifty modern houses for the smelter workers, and another 
300 to 400 will be completed this autumn. Although Alcan 
and planning consultants are laying out the future arrange- 
ment of the town, all property will be privately owned. 
At the moment, many millworkers are still occupying the 
construction camp’s housing facilities—including the Delta 
King, an old California sidewheel steamer towed to Kitimat 
for emergency housing. 


Alcan has not said when it intends to undertake the 
expansion of the Kitimat plant, but preparations already 
made will hasten the task. At the powerhouse, only three 
turbines and generators are installed, but there is space 
(and water tunnels) for five more. The transmission lines 
are ready to take all the power the site will ever generate. 
To expand the project to its second phase of 275,000 
metric tons, only more generators and’ potlines are required. 
To reach the 500,000 ton level, however, the present tunnel 
system in the mountain must be duplicated and the 700-foot 
powerhouse extended another 400 feet, to accommodate 
eight more generators. 


Although in the three years since it was begun, in the 
midst of the Korean war, the cost of Kitimat has surpassed 
the original estimates by 60 per cent, and the edge has 
been taken off the vital American aluminium market, A!can 
is confident that long-range aluminium consumption will 
justify the project. With further expansion in the United 
States made unattractive by high power costs, Kitimat 
gives Alcan and Aluminium Ltd. a strategic position on 
the aluminium frontier. 


The Finns Flirt with Moscow 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE new Five Year Trade Agreement between Finland 
and Russia which has just been signed in Moscow 
only confirms the pattern of trade between the two 
countries. Trade is at present based on the five year agree- 
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ment of 1950 and on two later supplementary agreements. 
The new pact does, however, amplify the arrangements 
made earlier this year by which the Soviet Union will 
pay half of its trade deficit with Finland in western 
currency ; and it also guarantees for the next five years a 
market for the products of the shipbuilding and the metal 
industries whose postwar expansion has caused considerable 
uneasiness. Nevertheless there are certain features of 
the Russo-Finnish economic arrangements that are discon- 
certing. For instance, the meaning of the Soviet loan to 
Finiland—despite its heavy commercial debt—has never 
been made clear. 

What is remarkable is the political agreement which was 
announced in the same communiqué as the trade pact: 
the decision to raise the status of the Soviet Legation to 
that of Embassy: and the unusually fulsome tribute which 
Dr Kekkonen paid to Mr Molotov in Moscow. The joint 
political declaration says that the two governments are 
convinced that it is imperative at the present time to join 
the efforts of all countries to safeguard peace and security. 
It goes on to say that the two governments, acting in the 
spirit of the 1948 Treaty of Friendship and Mutual 
Assistance, “declare their desire to promote in every 
possible way the maintenance of international peace and 
security in conformity with the principles of the United 
Nations ”—of which Finland is not in fact a member. No 
radical departure from Finland’s right to remain outside 
international conflicts, which is clearly stated in the 1948 
friendship treaty, is probably envisaged ; but the linking 
of a new statement of political policy to a routine trade 
agreement is for the Finns an entirely new departure. 
Perhaps Mr Molotov intends to make Finland the first 
western member of his proposed European system. 


The new agreement has been reached several months 
earlier than was expected and is the outcome of talks 
started by the previous government of Mr Tuomioja, and 
now concluded by the Foreign Minister, Dr Kekkonen, 
who is clearly the dominant figure in the new government. 
One subject of particular interest to Finland was not men- 
tioned in the communiqué. After his resignation as Prime 
Minister last November, Dr Kekkonen revealed for the 
first time, in an exclusive interview published in the leading 
Agrarian newspaper, that he had been negotiating with 
Russia on the use of the Saimaa Canal, half of which is 
now in Soviet territory. The Soviet terms were not given 
in detail, but they involve a “ practical policy in accordance 
with the 1948 agreement.” When he was asked on his 
return from Moscow last month whether the Saimaa Canal 
had been discussed Dr Kekkonen was reluctant to answer, 
and it is uncertain whether the new agreement, the full 
text of which has not been published, includes any refer- 
ence to this subject. 

The form and substance of the communiqué also suggests 
that this may be the first step towards a proposal for the 
admission of Finland to the United Nations, and an 
_ abandonment by Russia of its insistence on block admis- 
sion. But the chief question is the trend of Dr Kekkonen’s 
foreign policy. Although the leader of a right wing party 
which has always been strongly anti-Communist in its 
policy he is convinced that he is the one man who can 
further Finland’s interests in Moscow, and the new agree- 
ment will help to strengthen this conviction. But there 
are Finns who wonder whether this may not in the long 
run commit their country to greater dependence on Russia 
in the political as well as in the economic sphere. . 
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Journal of Geneva—XI 


JULY 15th to 20th. A long series of high-level private 

talks. At the only full restricted session of the -on- 
ference on July 18th, Mr Bedell Smith, who had returned 
to Geneva the previous day, made a conciliatory statermen 
on the American attitude to any settlement that migh: b 
reached. 

fuly 21st. During the night of the 2oth-21st three ccase- 
fire agreements between the Viet Minh and Vietnam, [0s 
and Cambodia were finally agreed and later signed. The 
texts of the agreements, which will come into force gradu- 
ally, have not been published but together with a published 
political declaration they are believed to provide for the 
following settlement: 

Vietnam. (a) There will be an armistice line about 12 
miles north of Highway 9 and roughly along the line of 
the 17th parallel. About 12,750,000 people will be left 
under the Viet Minh and about 9,300,000 under Vietnam. 
(b) The French forces in the Red River delta will withdraw 
to the coastal strip round Haiphong and will withdraw 
altogether within ten months. Viet Minh troops in South 
Vietnam will be concentrated in several enclaves and 
evacuated within eight months. (c) Elections throughout 
Vietnam will be held by July 20, 1956. By July 20, 1955, 
Vietnam and Viet Minh representatives. will start talks on 
the organisation of the elections. The elections wil! be 
supervised by an international commission composed of 
representatives of the armistice commission (see below) 

Laos and Cambodia. All Viet Minh troops will be 
withdrawn. There will be one regroupment area for 
Laotian dissidents in north-east Laos ; provision is made 
for their eventual reintegration under the Laotian govern- 
ment after the elections in August, 1955. 


Supervision of Armistices. India (chairman), Canada 
and Poland will provide international armistice commis- 
sions, one for each Associated State. Most decisions will 
be taken by majority vote, but the most important will be 
referred, in case of disagreement, to the nine conference 
powers ; the members will have the right to make majority 
and minority reports. The more detailed supervisory 
work will be mainly left to mixed commissions of represen- 
tatives of the two sides. 

External Relations of the Associated States. All parties 
will respect the independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of the three Associated States. French troops will 
remain only by: agreement with the governments concerned 
in specified numbers for a specified time. Laos and 
Cambodia will not join any military alliance not in 
conformity with the principles of the United Nations ; 
and no “foreign” troops or military supplies will be 
introduced into Vietnam, or requested (except for se'f- 
defence) by Laos or Cambodia. 

No formal guarantee of the agreements was given, but 
at a plenary session which ended the conference the 
members, in effect, gave their backing (with American and 
Vietnam reservations) to the settlement. In a unilateral 
declaration issued at Geneva the United States government 
declared that it would refrain from disturbing the 
cease-fire agreements by force or the threat of force 
and would view any forcible violation of them with grave 


concern, 
(Concluded) 
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= Not yet visited the new Nu-Swift 
Fire Protection Centre? Call when 


you're next in the West End. You'll 
be very welcome ! 
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The filthy air 


No. 4IN A Power stations are far from 
SERIES ON the worst offenders in pol- 

luting the atmosphere, but 
RESEARCH & they can add to the nuisance 
DEVELOPMENT _s unless strictly disciplined, and 


as large public piants they are 
sitting targets for public criticism. The fine flue dust 
produced by modern pulverised fuel fired boilers is removed 
by electro-precipitators, often with efficiencies so near to 100 
per cent. that even decimal increases are significant. 
Simon-Carves are building dust precipitators for several 
new British power stations, and are devoting much research 
to the important fractions which separate performance 
from perfection. A recent official test on a post-war plant 
gave an efficiency of 99.4 per cent—a figure 0.6 per cent. 
too low to justify any resting on laurels. 


coal washeries - coke ovens - power stations - heavy chemica! 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants materials 
handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS 1TD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTC 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME iRON CO LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Stories should start at the 
beginning. Before we buy-a 
shoe, it has a history. This, 
nowadays, is an electrically- 
minded history, and it goes 
back further than the 
machines that helped stitch 
and finish the shoe... 
further even than those that 
split the hide, dressed the 
fine leather, 

The ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
Company makes the motors 
for many of these efficient 
machines. But its 
contributions to better 
living do not begin there... 
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Behind the grace of a 

| woman’s shoe... behind so 
much that is good in life... 
imagine the purr of great 

| machines, the pulse of 

| electric power. ENGLISH 

| ELectric makes many of 

| the generators that produce 
| it; the transformers and 
switchgear that control and 
distribute it to towns and 
factories and homes. 

You may see the name 

| ENGLISH ELECTRIC, too, on 
your refrigerator, your 





cooker, your washing 
machine, your television 
set... but that is another 
story. 








The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 








Oil on the Margin 


AX ordinary industrial customer buying heavy fuel 
oil in the Southampton area today pays 93d. a 
gallon for it—more than {9 a ton. At this price he gets 
1 fuel that has about 14 times the calorific value of coal, 
though for many specific uses in industry it possesses 


ir greater comparative advantages over coal, because . 


it is easier to handle, control and burn. But as 
a fuel for a power station boiler, oil has no 
special technical advantages whatever and some dis- 
advantages, particularly in a station not primarily 
designed for it ; and it is certainly worth no more than 
its equivalent thermal value of low-grade coal, which 
a power station can burn better than any other furnace. 

The power station now being built at Marchwood on 
Southampton Water is expected to come into partial 
operation in the spring of 1956 ; during that year three 
or four of the five 60,000 kilowatt generating sets it is 
eventually to house will probably be brought into com- 
mission. In full operation Marchwood would probably 
\ake 600,000 tons to a million tons of coal a year. This 
coal would have to come quite a long way, perhaps from 
South Wales, but it could be delivered by sea in large 
colliers, the cheapest way of transporting coal. The 
average delivered price that the British Electricity 
Authority paid for coal in 1953 was 61s. rod. a ton. 
Since then the prices of coal and transport have risen, 
and by the spring of 1956 they are fairly certain to have 
risen more, Even so, Marchwood might reasonably 
be expected to obtain coal then for something of the 
order of £4 a ton. 

No prices were quoted, however, by the Minister of 
Fucl and Power when he announced two weeks ago 
that the Esso Petroleum Company had undertaken to 
Supply Marchwood with oil, if BEA wants it, at a price 
that would “ make the cost of generation of electricity 
the same as if coal were used.” This implies that the 


comparison might cover the extra capital charges for 
dual-Sring, which add about 1 per cent to the cost of a 
new power station—and Marchwood will cost some 
£30 million. Transport costs of fuel oil from Fawley 
to Marchwood will obviously be negligible, against the 
lengthy haul in coal. But the underteking would seem 
likely to involve Esso in supplying this fuel (apparently 
a normal grade of heavy fuel oil) at a price of £6 
or so, compared with the present ruling price of over 
£9. Some 400,000 to 650,000 tons of oil a year might 
be used; but it is not yet clear that this will be 
a firm contract, as the Minister and BEA both 
emphasise that dual-firing would enable Marchwood, 
and later other stations, to “burn oil at short notice 
should it prove desirable.” 

This raises some fascinating questions. Is fuel oil 
becoming so abundant that the industry’s ruling prices, 
which characteristically respond gradually rather than 
quickly to changes in demand, can now easily be 
punched through by a consumer with some counter- 
vailing power? Can BEA hope to get the fuel oil 
that it already buys for Bankside and other power 
stations at similar cut rates after 1956 ? Is the relation- 
ship between coal and oil prices, upon which the 
traditional choices between these fuels for different 
types of combustion have been based, now due for 
some radical upset, which in its turn might transform 
the balance of fuel demand ? 

With the Aden refinery coming in, and Abadan com- 
ing back, refineries in Britain may well have to sacrifice 
some of the export markets that they have recently been 
supplying with fuel oil. This residual product, which 
is at present rather less abundant than some of the 
more highly refined products, may certainly present 
some problems of disposal in a year or so. 
Beyond that period, it is a matter of judging 
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the market. Today, the products of which the 
industry has a somewhat burdensome surplus are 
certain light oils; and over the next year or two 
it may be more apprehensive about the future 
prospects of demand for these than of the outlook 
for the heavy petroleum products. Western Europe 
has since the war developed its own pattern of oil con- 
sumption, using a larger proportion of heavy oils than 
does the United States and a much smaller proportion 
of motor spirit. It is hard to relate fuel oil prices to any 
specific “costs of production,” since it is only one of 
the many products of the refining process. Oil prices 
depend on relative demands ; and if present levels of 
motor taxation remain, and demand for the heavy oils 
goes on rising more rapidly than demand for the light 
oils, the oil industry might have to make these black oils 

ear more of the burden of cost than they do today. 
In such circumstances, the trend of heavy oil prices 
might be upward rather than downward. Any major 
extension of private motoring down to a new level of 
consumer—such as might result in Britain from a com- 
bination of Mr Harry Ferguson and an adequate road 
programme—could restore the balance of consump- 
tion, and make residual oil prices more flexible. But 
such desirable changes hardly seem imminent. 


* 


So it would seem prudent for the moment to count 
the Marchwood arrangement—a promise of a sharply 
cut price to a single consumer who may not even be 
committed to a firm and continuing demand—simply 
as a generous contribution by a single oil company, in 
its own special circumstances, to the safeguarding of 
Britain’s energy supplies. It would be encouraging, 
but too optimistic, to think of this price as a basis 
upon which the electricity supply industry in this 
country could reconsider its long-term choices of 
primary fuels for conversion into power. The electricity 
industry, it may be said, does not like oil much as a 
fuel, or indeed any conversion of power stations to burn 
widely differing fuels. A boiler, ideally, is most effi- 
cient when it is designed to burn one grade of fuel, or 
a narrow range of grades, for the whole of its 20-year 
working life. It has been said unkindly that power 
supply éngineers have pulverised coal running in their 
veins. They would doubtless reconsider many of their 
misgivings about sulphur content and vanadium 
deposits if the price of oil were “right” ; a compar- 
ably priced alternative fuel would strengthen BEA’s 
hand immensely in dealing with the coal monopoly. 
Unfortunately, Marchwood cannot be taken as proving 
that the price of oil, on a large scale and in the long 
run, will be right for BEA. The possible conversion 
to dual-firing of another 16 coastal and estuarial 
stations, or those near refineries, is best considered 
as a rather costly insurance premium against failure 
by the coal industry to supply all of the extra 14 million 
tons of coal a year that BEA will need by 1960. 


If the permanent contribution that oil can make to 
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electricity supply in Britain is likely to be a smal! and 
supplementary one, its contribution to another cys. 
tomer of the National Coal Board, the gas industry 
may be much more significant. This industry at presen; 
uses gas oil mainly to enrich the carburetted water gas 
that it makes rather expensively, from coke, to assist 
coal carbonisation plants to meet peak demands. 1: has 
now developed two catalytic processes for making gas 
directly from heavy oil, and 13 plants embodying these 


‘systems are now being put up throughout the country, 


These processes may be more economic than the pro- 
duction of water gas, partly because they will release 
coke ; and in two years’ time the plants now being con- 
structed will be saving nearly half a million tons of good 
carbonisation coals. This seems a more obviously 
economic field for replacement of coal by oil than the 
electricity industry. The gas industry also has bounding 
hopes of natural gas, in which it has the technical assist- 
ance of the oil industry ; and it is a significant buyer 
of certain refinery gases for blending into its own town’s 
gas supply. It is true that the most promising technical 
developments in gas-making may still lie with coal, in 
the total gasification of the inferior coals that the 
industry will soon have to consider using. But this 
diversity of possible raw materials does give the gas 
industry a freer choice of techniques than the electricity 
industry can expect from conventional fuels. 
Electricity may not have too long to wait for a non- 
conventional alternative. The Minister of Fuel and 
Power was more circumspect about the prospects of 
nuclear energy than those atomic knights who average 
about one dramatic new statement (or one rehash of the 
dramatic old statement) every month. But he said that 
before 1960 “design and, it may be, construction of 
nuclear power stations of an advanced type will be 
undertaken before 1960” ; and he spoke of “ the time 
when massive contributions are made by nuclear 
power ”—stations that because of their very high capital 
costs and comparatively low fuel costs would be run full 
out day and night as base load plant. The British Elec- 
tricity Authority has appointed a nuclear power engineer 
and is now studying more carefully the arrays of guesses 
that the atomic scientists can so far provide about the 
possible economics of nuclear power generation. 
Indeed, the one conventional feature of the fuel price 
that BEA has been fortunate enough to obtain at 
Marchwood is that it does not seem to bear any 
obvious relation to the real costs of supply. It would 
almost spoil the Minister of Fuel and Power’s album 
if it did. Forward planning is inevitable in the 
energy industries of today, and the Minister is com- 
mitted to some measure of co-ordination of the three 
nationalised fuel industries that claim public funds ot 
Treasury guarantees. The only practicable way of 
co-ordinating such demands, as was said by a member 
of the Ridley Committee long ago, is “ to gather ail the 
independent technical advice you can and then act like 
a rate of interest.” But today such modest co-ordina- 
tion and allocation of resources is made impossible 
because the prices of the fuels being compared, and 
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hence the demand that can be envisaged for them at 
such prices, ate not based upon the relative costs of 
supply. Coal is too cheap ; electricity prices do not 
eflect the pattern of system demand ; gas and coke— 
and oil if it came within the Minister’s purview 
are joint products of which the price may depend 
spon idiosyncracies im accountancy; gtomic power 
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prices are an informed guess. In the circumstances, 
the least bad fuel policy that a Minister can adopt is 
perhaps to insure against absolute failures of fuel 
supply for a few years ahead—as Mr Lloyd has 
done—and to apply: pressure, at the many points 
where such pressure is needed, towards more realism 
in pricing policy. 


One Instalment for HP 


8 


AST week the Board of Trade abandoned control of 
~ hire purchase trading. It might have been expected 
that in logic the Treasury would, for its part, withdraw 

requests to the banks and its instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee that have sought to thin down 
the flow of hire purchase finance. Whether it be weed 
or flower, hire purchase has remained a flourishing 
erowth and has easily survived two and a half years of 
half-hearted dosing with weed killer by the Treasury 
and the Board of Trade. The difficulty is to measure 
the extent of the hire purchase and instalment finance 
business. It is one of the serious gaps in British 
economic intelligence. There are indeed some good 
figures relating to hire purchase business in motor-cars, 
motor-cycles, commercial vehicles and caravans ; one 
can get a reasonable trend line for the instalment sales 
of gas and electrical appliances ; there are some figures 
relating to farm and industrial machinery and a sample 
that gives some indication of what hire purchase means 
to the wireless and television trades. From the rest of 
the hire purchase field, which includes domestic furni- 
ture, there is nothing better than guesses implying that 
up to 70 per cent of the trade with individuals may be 
done on easy payments. For the clothing trades the 
tatistical cupboard is bare ; hire purchase proper has a 
ooting there, but other forms of extended credit sale* 
lave a stronger influence. 

Hire purchase proper is an organised business with 
a trade association and journal and an information com- 
any that keeps traders and finance houses informed 
about the movement of some of the goods they have 
financed. Within a few seconds of a car being offered 
for sale to a dealer, H.P. Information can tell him 
whether the title is free. This same body issues some 
valuable statistics on motor-cars and motor-cycles. 

Hire purchase is now financing a larger share of the 
home market ; the graph shows the proportion of new 


f 
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_* Two main clothing schemes are: the “ budget” plan, which 
S extending rapidly ; and the systerg of check or ticket trading 
that is well entrenched in certain northern areas. In the budget 
Pian the customer agrees to make regular monthly payments and 
res the right with his first payment to a revolving credit of 

Six or eight times the amount of his monthly instalment. 

thus normally overdrawn with his clothier and the finance 

ound usually within the industry, often by relatives of the 
xceper. In the check or ticket system a small entrepreneur 

provides the finance. He sells a ticket entitling his customer to 
buy goods at a shop, collects the instalments from his customer 


nc ¢arns a discount from the shop, often of between 12} per 
Cent and 173 per cent. 
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cars, commercial vehicles and motor-cycles registered 
that are carried-on hire purchase. In new private cars, 
the hire purchase ratio rose last year from 7.9 per cent to 
9.1 per cent ; in commercial vehicles, the proportion 
rose from 11.1 per cent to 13.5 per cent. The figures 
from the radio and television trades suggest that perhaps 
40 per cent of all radio and television sets are now sold 
on hire purchase agreements ; if all extended payment 
agreements, formal and informal, were included, it might 
be §0 per cent. 

Hire purchase contracts fall into two classes. First, 
there is hire trading without recourse, where the trader 
in effect sells the goods to the finance house, which 
hires them to the customer and collects the instalments. 


THE HIRE PURCHASE SHARE OF 
THE MARKET 
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Secondly, there is hire trading with recourse—or block 
discounting—where the trader makes the arrangement 
with the customer and then puts. himself in funds by 
selling the customer’s obligations to a finance house. 
But between those two categories there is a large 
number of variants. Sometimes the finance house will 
undertake the collection of instalments, though the 
trader remains a party to the transaction. Sometimes, 
the hire purchase bargain may be backed by an insurance 
against the customer’s ill-health or unemployment. 

No figures exist of the amount of money which is 











used in financing hire purchase. Some {£50 million of 
resources are employed by the Finance Houses Associa- 
tion, but this consists of the big houses interested largely 
in capital goods, not in consumers’ goods. Much hire 
purchase business is financed: by traders themselves. 
Last year’s accounts of Great Universal Stores, which 
does an active hire purchase trade in furniture, showed 
that at March, 1953, some £33.5 million was tied up in 
hire purchase accounts and the total must now be much 
higher. The gas and electricity area boards, using 
government guaranteed capital, have over £40 million 
tied up in hire purchase accounts, though in the latest 
year they seem to have kept the totals down. Great 
sums in the aggregate must be employed by the smaller 
traders and by the host of small finance companies with 
capitals of less than {£50,000 each that have been 
slipping through the needle’s eye of Treasury control. 

Government policy since the beginning of 1952 has 
tried to curb hire purchase by two devices. The first 
control was exercised by the Board of Trade and has 
recently been withdrawn—on the good ground that it 
had become impossible to administer. For a list of 
specified goods the Board of Trade fixed a minimum 
initial deposit of 334 per cent, and a maximum period 
of 18 months over which payments could be spread ; 
for bicycles the deposit was 25 per cent and the period 
12 months. The recent decision in Regina v. Proffitt 
drove a coach and horses through the plan for it held 
that an extended hiring agreement with various options 
when it ended was not bound to the minimum deposit 
and maximum length. The other weapon in the 
Government’s armoury—the Treasury request to the 
banks and its instruction to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee—has been a little more effective ; certainly it is 
effective enough to keep the price of hire purchase 
money high. The banks were required to reduce their 
advances to the finance companies which discount hire 
purchase paper by Io per cent, and the compafies were 
prevented from raising additional capital. But the 
protests of the chairman of United Dominions Trust 
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as each year his application for a capital increas: has 
been turned down, does not mean that the inst:\men; 
finance companies have been unable to do business or 
that they have starved of useful deposits. Mone - 
public companies and from pension funds has com 
in freely and the finance companies have paid we!! fo 
it ; rates of 5 per cent and 6 per cent are frequently 
offered, and the marginal fringe may cost even more. 
These rates apply to deposits of from three +0 six 
months. Such a term may have been appropriate so 
long as the hire purchase agreements themselves were 
kept short ; but with the removal of these restriciions, 
agreements are bound to become longer and the risk 
attached to using short-term money will increase. 


TYPICAL RANGE OF H.P. CHARGES 
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Source : Motor Figures are estimates of The Economist. Ott ires 
compiled by Hire Purchase Trade Association, 

Hire purchase finance has been good paying business 
under these controls. The stream of new entrants into 
the field’ marks the fact that it has often been possible 
for the owners of a small finance company to earn 15 per 
cent on their investment; it would need a cynic 
deliberately to encourage am expropriated transport 
owner to use his compensation in setting up a hire 
purchase finance company to enable other people to 
buy his lorries back rather than buy them back himself. 
Yet that is the effect that the controls have produce 
The loss ratio is low and the rates charged to the 
customer are high—often higher than he realises, since 


NUMBERS OF ITEMS SOLD ON HIRE PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 
(Source : H.P. Information) 
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New | Used | Total | New | Used Total 
Sed Ott, POG4. . .exin as 2,317 | | 18,474 20, 791 | 1,605 | 4,117 | 5,722 
4th Otr., 1964.3 5 2,169 | 15, 707 | 17,876 | 1,782 4,859 | 6,641 
Ist Ote; 19025. .055% 2,610 | 17.952 aye 2,350 5,032 7,382 
2nd Otr,, 1962 . 2.51.4 3,123 | 21,762 | 24,885 | 2,010 | 4,259 | 6,269 
Sd CE BRS i is sce 35,504 | 25,549 | 29,055 | 1,939 | 4,431 | 6,370 
4th Qtr., 1952........ 4,811 wie ae 2,509 4,615 | 7,124 
Ist Otr., 1953 ..... .-- | 5,660 | 33,840 | 39,500 | 3,473 | 5,220 | 8,693 
2nd Otr. gOS oe nae 6,727 44, 567 |51, 294 3,428 | 6,618 10,046 
3rd Otr. "MBS? 62s0 es 6, 192 | 46,808 (53,000 | 3,141 | 6,973 10,114 
4th QOtr., 1953........ 7,907 | 42,423 50, 550 | 3,482 | 7,423 | | 10, 905 
Ist Qtr: 1964. cossk 10,616 | 49,407 | 60,023 3,906 | 8,579 | 12,485 
2nd Qir., 1954* ...... 12,910 or | 81, 730 | 4,930 | 9,080 | 14, 010 


— 














Motor-Cycles and T Industrial 

Side Cars ractors Machinery 
New | Used | Total | New | Used New | Used | Total 
j | | ~ 
| 13,922 | 24,984 1,353} 327 294; 621 
| 7,755 | 17,310 1,395 286 171 | iT 
| 8581 | 2,063 | 1,106} 266 | 1,572 
| 13,029 | 1,868 | 1,164} 142 | 506 
21,134 | 1,686 | 1,108 140 | 1.248 
|12,671 1,720 | 1,305 | 135 | 1 440 
2,591] 1,271 | 111 | 1.582 
2,407 | 1,338 44 | 1,582 
| 1978} 1,145) 206 | 1.1 

2,017 | 1,159 | 136 | 

2,230 | 1,287 83 | 1,570 
2,590 | 1,130 240 | 1,570 


* Estimate based on first two months, 
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ihe charge is quoted as a percentage of the balance out- 
<tanding after payment of the initial instalment, whereas 
‘he average debt outstanding during the whole life of 
-he contract is little more than half the initial amount. 
Fable IL shows typical rates quoted for various types 
goods converted to percentages of the average debt 
uming a year’s agreement and monthly payments. 

' these rates appear usurious, it must be remembered 
it they are not pure interest ; they include costs of 
ilecting and administration. By comparison the 
ges in the two nationalised industries, gas and elec- 
city, though not exactly uniform (for the area boards 

- their own ideas), are moderate—as they should 
since the boards have the advantage of Government 
iranteed money for their instalment financing. The 
tricity boards charge about 7 per cent on the average 
outstanding, which breaks down into a pure 

rest figure of 4 per cent with 3 per cent for admin- 
ation and maintenance. The gas boards range from 

er cent to 8 per cent, including 44 per cent to § per 
for pure interest and 24 per cent to 3 per cent for 
ntenance and administration. The electricity 

ds in particular sell equipment in competition with 


Markets at a Pause 


oTH Throgmorton Street and Wall Street waited on the 
B outcome of the Geneva conference. During the anxious 
period of waiting stock market prices on both sides of the 
Auantic slipped back. On Wall Street aircraft shares, after 
a speculative rise, took the worst tumble. In the London 
market equity prices wilted before profit taking at the end 
of a“ bull” account and small losses made their appearance 
among the long dated and irredeemable gilt-edged stocks. 
The signing of the cease-fire settlement had little appreciable 
eflect on commodity prices (for only metals and rubber 
were weaker). But it was the signal for recovery in stock 

rect values ; and the recovery was cheered on its way by 
the success of the World Bank issue of a 33 per cent stock 
1960-74 at 98, which opened at ¢ premium. 
\\ th the holiday almost upon them, investors and dealers 
alike have an Opportunity to re-assess the movements in the 
tide of market prices, They can go on holiday with the 
comiorting thought that the World Bank issue was over- 
Subscribed, but with the less comforting proviso that the 
‘sue was for only a small amount of money. They can feel 
assurcd that there will be very few dividend announcements 
of nove to disturb their cogitations ; but they may wonder 
wherher the authorities will soon give the green light for 
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‘private business which is apt to call the charges too 


low and the agreemenis too long. 

The effects of full competition in hire purchase 
finance remain incalculable. If the Treasury were to 
withdraw the ban on the open raising of finance, some 
of the hundreds of new companies might well find it 
hard to hold their own against the established finance 
houses. Almost certainly, many hire purchase charges 
could then come down; indeed, the low loss 
ratio of less than one half of one per cent even on con- 
sumer goods already justifies a reduction of the ultra- 
cautious margin for bad debts that is now included in 
the price. It is difficult indeed to find any logic in the 
Treasury’s attitude. People are officially encouraged to 
buy their houses on cheap financial terms ; but ineffec- 
tive barriers are put up to prevent their use of hire 
purchase to purchase what goes in the house—“ ineffec- 
tive’ because any agile finance company can jump 
them, at the cost of higher rates for the buyer. It cannot 
seriously be contended that Treasury control of this 
kind does any good whatsoever ; it makes hire purchase 
finance scarcer than it would be and therefore dearer 
than it need be. 





an electricity or gas issue—and on what terms. The more 


_ flighty supporters of gilt-edged have, apparently, already 


qualified their earlier notions that the authorities were 


GILT-EDGED AND EQUITY. PRICES} 





Conversion 2% 1958/59...... ee. - 100% | 1008 | 100% 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955/65... 96 ait 994° 94° 994° 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965/75... & 91 34° 935° 939* 
Transport 3% 1978/88....... 864 87h 90 ty 90 9+ 
Funding 3}% 1999/2004 ..... an ne o7h 97} 97} 
Gam 3% W895. 6 occ ccc cice 854° 87% 90 90 904 
Comes 20%, 2.4 cn cacccvedees 645 67 68 684 68% 
War Loan 58% ..ciceccecese 873 875" 90% 903 
Anglo Iranian {2 .........+% 1l# llt 124 12} 123 
Aneoc. Bigtt. £2 ocd. cc ccc se 45/ 48/6 57/6 56/3 57/6 
Assoc. Portland Cement {1 73/1 78/9 /4 85/- 85/- 
British Motor 5/= ........40 7/ 8/1} 10/1 9/9 9/10} 
Courtatilds £1 .....cccsesees 27/6 3 /- 33/- 
Distillers 4/~........sseceses 19/6 20/6 23/- 22/6 22/6 
Hawker Siddeley {1 ......... 59/6 61/- 81/9 81/6 81/6 
Lancs. Cotton £1 ..........06 54/6 56/3 51/- 55/6 55/6 
Turner & Newall £1.,...-.se00 76/6 83/- 84/- 84/- 84/- 
Clee £0 a casccsarasene 66/6 72/-* 82/- 80/- 80/- 
Vicdetts Eh ic se cesteccccccue 55/7} 57/6 A/6a 32/- 32/~+ 
Woolworth 5/-....cseecesees 74/3 79/9 75/9" 15/-* 74/9 
“Financial Times ” Ord. Share 

MUN Wis dokso0s p0dhnaush 142-6 147-4 160-8 157-3 158-2 

* Ex dividend. (a) After 100% Share Bonus. 


planning a Daltonian assault on War Loan; they would 
probably be on a safer tack in supposing that the authorities 
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have more concern about the head of steam that is already 
pressing on the gilt-edged market than they have ambition 
to increase it. With equities the question is whether 


. prices are high or too high. Can profits and dividends 


in the next few months possibly crown their performance 
of the last six months? The British economy and the 
markets look healthily ruddy ; but that is just the moment 
for a cynical realist to start murmuring about the symptoms 
of blood pressure. 


Bank Deposits and Conversion 


ET deposits of the clearing banks rose by nearly 
N £130 million in the six weeks to June 30th, to a new 
peak of £6,234 million for this season of the year, despite 
the fact that in early June the Treasury made its cash issue 
of £300 million of 2 per cent Conversion Stock, 1958-59 
(simultaneously with its conversion offer to holders of 
Defence Threes). A substantial rise in deposits is normal 
in June, and this latest rise, though above average, is well 
below the exceptional movement of £158 million shown in 
June, 1953. Moreover, this year bank advances rose sharply, 
by £44 million, whereas in the similar period last year 
they fell by £9 million in consequence of heavy repayments 
by the ‘electricity authority from the proceeds of its market 
borrowing. The fact that deposits rose less this year than 
last is therefore due to a reduction in the credit demands 
of the central government. If allowance is made for changes 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Change in Half- 
year ended : 
June | Change 
350, since fr 
1954 |May19,{ June | June 
| 1953 


| | 1954 














i 


£mns. | {mns. | {mns. | £ mns. 

Deposite 2. 6 a 6,533°2 |4+198-0 |—161-0 |—160-0 
“ Net ” deposits* ........ 6,233-9 |4+129-5 |—136-3 |—131-1 
Liquid Assets. ...cceseee. 2,156-0 |+ 70-6 |~303-8 i 
Cambiar ieee sebvianes | 532*3 |+ 30-7 |— 10-6 |— 35-5 
Call money ........... | 454-5|— 8-5]— 46-2 59-9 
Treasury Bills......... 1,079-9 i+ 46-0 |—258-3 - 33-5 
Ctieet Tals a tigen so 90-3 1+ 2-414 11-3 |— 5-8 

j 

Investment plus advances .. | 4,148-5 |+ 50-5 |+ 166-5 |— 25-8 
Investments .......... 2,511-5 1+ 6-8}4+ 36-3 |— 11°8 
Advances ....0c0c0050. 1,837-0 |+ 43-7 |+130-2 |— 14-0 








* After deducting items in course of collection. 


in portfolios of commercial bills (which of course represent 
finance for the private sector), the government’s demands 
upon the banking system during this latest six weeks appear 
to have been around £80 million, compared with {£170 
million last year. This decline in the government’s credit 
needs roughly corresponds to the reduction in the apparent 
cash deficit on its total domestic finances (excluding, how- 
ever, its operations in gilt-edged), but the estimated amount 
of this deficit was appreciably smaller than the indicated 
borrowings from the banking system, and the difference is 
larger than could be explained solely by the financing of 
the surplus on Britain’s external balance of payments. 
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In other words, it appears that during this six-week 
period the central government (including the “ depart. 
ments ”) secured no net cash from its gilt-edged operations. 
The implication is that the amount of 2 per cent Conversion 
Stock issued or sold for cash to non-governmenta! pyr. 
chasers was offset-—and perhaps rather more than of{se:— 
by net “ departmental ” purchases of other securities ( iring 
the fortnight before or the four weeks after the issuc was 
announced. This is a rather surprising conclusion, for 
although the departments were known to have been ac‘i\ ely 
absorbing the heavy offerings of the maturing stocks, jt 
was equally clear that the conversion tactics had ser up 
a strong institutional demand for certain other stocks—as 
well as the new 2 per cent stock. The banks, for their part, 
have taken the opportunity to switch, rather than to expand, 
their investment portfolios: these rose during the six weeks 
by only £7 million, whereas their actual take-up of the new 
stock must have been many times that amount. It should 
be emphasised that the gaps in the data from which these 
deductions are drawn involve a considerable margin for 
error ; and it should be noted, too, that the net effect of 
the conversion tactics cannot be properly judged until the 
reverberations of the second operation, launched early this 
month, have ceased. The two operations were quite plainly 
conceived as a whole. 


A Million Motors? 


HE motor industry seems set fair to produce this year 
a million vehicles for the first time. Production of cars 
and commercial vehicles during the first six months passed 
the half-million mark, in spite of sporadic selling problems 
early in the year. This rate of production probably repre- 
sents the limits of the new postwar capacity that has not, 
until this year, been fully used. Certainly the major 
factories are working to capacity—all of them have 
reported the attainment of highest-ever levels of output— 
and it is questionable whether they can increase it further 
without major plant extensions. Half this output of 
vehicles was exported, earnings from the sale of cars and 
lorries alone reaching £98 million during the half-year ; by 
comparison with last year, the actual increase is some {15 
million. To this must be added a-further £24 million that 
the industry earned from the sale of tractors and an unspeci- 
fied but substantial sum for spare parts. 

The buoyancy of the home market for cars was to be 
expected, but the revival in exports needs examination. 
First, the easing of Australian import quotas has caused a 
jump in shipments there from 22,500 during the first half of 
last year to nearly 44,000 this year. Sweden’s ban on 
imports of German cars has caused a rise in sales to that 
market from 11,000 to nearly 23,000. Other sterling 
markets like New Zealand and Eire show rising figures, 
while there has also been a solid but iess spectacular 
improvement in exports to western Europe. Shipments to 
North America have fallen. The United States, Britain’s 
third biggest customer, took 14,000 cars in place of some 
18,000 the year before. Canada took only 12,000 compared 
with nearly 21,000 in the first half of 1953. The motor 
industry in North America is in the doldrums, and imported 
cars are feeling the effects. 
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“INSULIG RI lightens labour 
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“TNSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks transmit light 
to the dark heart of a building or a room, diffusing it over 


wide areas in places where ordinary glazing would be undesirable. 





They cut the racket of the machine shop, the roar of traffic, to a subdued murmur. 
They hold warmth in and cold out. They keep private places private. 
In fact “INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks do the work of walls — but walls of light. 


INSULIGH?’ noLtow Giass Blocks 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


FOR - URTHER INFORMATION ON THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING, CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEPT., ST. HELENS, 
LANCS. (ST. HELENS 4001) OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. (WHITEHALL 5672-6). SUPPLIES ARE 
4VAILALLE THROUGH THE USUAL TRADE CHANNELS. “‘Insulight” ts a registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. HGB. I! 
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The British industry’s export market seems to have a 
sufficiently broad international base to enable it to ride out 
local fluctuations in individual markets ; but this raises the 
question of how to plan for the coincidence of the home 
and export peak demand. This summer’s waiting lists, the 
last hangover of rationing, are the outcome of this timing. 










BRITISH CAR AND 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 
OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL CAR 
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ist Quorter 1954 









Ess) Exports 


Ciniwec : truce c 
gures iN Thousands 





CARS Ui 46,500 





Total 
Output 
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& BUSES |2-. 
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24500} France 








1953 
Jan—June 


Jan-June 
Source : The Society of Motor Manufacturers § Traders Lrd 


The industry is already considering the unpalatable course 
of producing for stock during the winter. Such stocks that 
will almost certainly have to be carried by the manufac- 
turers themselves. They may still persuade their home 
dealers to finance these stocks but will they ever get foreign 
agents to buy cars from them during the slack season ? 


Second Thoughts for Rio Tinto 


FFECTIVELY Rio Tinto will receive £8 million from the 
3 sale of two-thirds of its Spanish assets to a group of 
Spanish financial interests, for in addition to the capital 
sum of £7,666,665 (the greater part of which will be paid 
in instalments in the next four years) it will also receive 
just over £333,000, representing profits accumulated up to 
January 1, 1954. These sums are payable in sterling as 
are the dividends on the “ B” shares (through which Rio 
Tinto will retain a one-third interest in the new Spanish 
company) as long as these freely transferable shares remain 
in non-Spanish hands. Shareholders will welcome the 
price and these arrangements but they will be disappointed 
by the statement from the directors that their proposals 
for dealing with the proceeds from the sale are not yet 
ready. In explaining this delay, the statement says: 


The Board had hoped to be able to put forward proposals 
immediately, but legal and tax problems of considerable 
complexity arise in connection with the transaction and 
these require much study and will take some time to 
resolve. 


A few shareholders no doubt have been hoping for 
a straightforward capital distribution. But there are 
practical difficulties in the way of such a distribution, 
however desirable it may appear in principle. About 40 
per cent of Rio Tinto’s ordinary shares (which have a strong 
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merchant banking tinge to them) are owned in France 
and any distribution received by the French share}: s\der, 
from the capital proceeds would be subject to a fim of 
surtax. A capital distribution, which in any case would be 
possible only after the money had been remitted ©) thi, 
country and therefore at the best could be made 
instalments, would also reduce the cover on the prc! 
shares, all of which possess votes. A reduction in capital 
might overcome the surtax difficulty, but with an o-dinary 
capital of only £2,125,000 the company has noi much 
room for maneeuvre in this direction. A much mo:- com- 
plicated scheme for rearranging the company’s © pital 
would appear more likely, but such aischeme wou!d take 
time to prepare. 

Beyond these problems, which in the end can be resolved 
with patience, is a question concerning the whole (uture 
of Rio Tinto. It will soon have a minority shareho!ding in 
Spain in addition to its investments in the Rhodesian 
copper companies ; but it also has a wide ranging interest 
in new exploration. The company may feel inclined 
(perhaps obliged if it wishes to retain control) 1 hold 
some of the proceeds back to finance the initial staves of 
development if the prospectors made a strike ; the costs 
of such developments are high and normally are not 
financed by direct public subscriptions for new capital. 
Perhaps some scheme can be worked out which leaves the 
shareholder with the option to stay in Rio Tinto, backing 
its new ventures, or to pull out, taking part of the capital 
proceeds with him. That is how it should be. 


ly in 
rence 


Terms of Trade Worsen 


HE terms of trade, which rose by two points in April, 

moved a further point against this country last month 
to reach 100, the average for the whole of 1953. [roma 
low point of 97 in March, the ratio of import to export prices 
has risen to the level of last July. The index of import 
prices rose by one point to 99, owing mainly to higher prices 
of raw cotton, wool and rubber, while the index of export 
prices was unchanged at 99 for the eighth successive month. 
A further adverse movement—though not a sharp one—is 
probable, if only because of the delayed effect of higher com- 
modity prices upon the import index. And while more pur- 
chasing power among primary producing countries should 
expand the opportunities for British exports, competition 
from other manufacturing countries may make ii morc 
difficult to raise export prices and the volume of exports. 
Although the improvement in Britain’s terms of trade has 
been checked this year, the gross visible trade deficit has 
continued to fall, thanks to the recovery of exports. The 
value of exports was seven per cent higher this year than 
in the first half of 1953—though it was only two per cent 
above that of the second half—and the volume was cight 
per cent higher. The value of imports was one per cent 
less than in the first half of last year, but as import prices 
fell by about four per cent, the volume was nearly three 
per cent higher. 

The reduction of £18 million to £46 million © the 
monthly average trade deficit reflects a closer ba!.ice of 
trade with both the sterling and non-sterling areas. | «ports 
to the sterling area were 12 per cent, or £12 million a month, 
higher than in the first half of 1953, while impor's {rom 
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che sterling area rose by less than {£1 million a month. 
_ports to the dollar area fell by little more than seven per 
‘1, despite the fall of 12 per cent in shipments to North 
erica ; imports from the dollar area fell more sharply, by 
1 million to £45.3 million a month, and the trade deficit 
reduced by £1.§ million amonth. Exports to the OEEC 
rose more than imports, reaching a higher level than 
ay previous half-year, and trade with this area was 
st balanced. The gross visible deficit is of tittle use as 
de to the balance of payments on current account. 
rive at a figure an attempt has to be made to assess 
payments in and out, earnings from shipping and 
invisible services and investments, and transactons on 
rnment account. These elements, particularly trade 
ents, can fluctuate sharply. But they are unlikely to 
worsened radically this year, and with the known 
tion of £100 million in the trade deficit between the 
ilf of 1953 and 1954, it would be surprising if the 
ellor was not being unduly cautious in his “good 
’ that the surplus on current account would “ compare 
ably ” with that of the first half of last year. After 
could hardly be any less than the negligible surplus 

3 million for that period. 


Few Orders for Ships 


FITER supplies of suitable steel have enabled British 
B shipyards to improve their rate of production and 
delivery over the last year. In the first half of this year, 
according to the quarterly shipbuilding returns compiled 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, shipyards in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland completed 749,485 tons gross of 
merchant ships and started work on 757,585 tons; as 
against 667,609 and 655,666 tons respectively for the same 
period of 19§3. Production at an annual rate of about 
1,500,000 tons gross is more in line with the true capacity 
of the industry ; but this rate may not be maintained unless 
new orders are taken in to replace the tonnage delivered. 
So far this year, however, United Kingdom shipyards have 
booked orders for no more than 232,000 tons, and against 
this must be set the cancellation of orders already placed 
for as much as 1§§,000 tons gross. In fact the net intake 
of orders for new ships in the last twelve months has been 
no more than about one-third the total output of the 
yards during the period. At present the total order book 
amounts to about 4,868,000 tons, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that there is still three years’ work assured for 
every yard. More than half the total consists of tankers, 
many of them very large vessels, and some yards are begin- 
ning to feel anxious about their near-future. 

It is little consolation to know that the lack of orders is 
Worldwide, and that for some of their competitors the 
Prospect of empty berths is more immediate. American 
Shipyards, for example, have not received a single order 
for <n ocean-going merchant ship for more than 18 months ; 
anc only 22,610 tons of new work replaced the 223,314 
tons that were launched in the United States during the last 
quartcr. With the threat of unemployment the spur, Con- 
tnental shipyards in particular will be keen competitors 
for ‘he few new orders that are likely to be available for 
some time ahead. They are in a position to offer quick 
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delivery, as well as fixed prices, and they have a flexible 
labour force which works long hours and on a shift basis. 
These are inestimable benefits when there is a dearth of 
orders ; and they represent a strong challenge to the British 
shipbuilding industry. 


South Africa’s Gold Sales 


HE recently published annual report of the South 

African Reserve Bank defines and clarifies the arrange- 
ments that now obtain for the marketing of gold mined in 
the Union. The period covered by the report—the twelve 
months to March 31st last—witnessed the reopening of a 
free gold market in London and with it a fundamental 
revision of the arrangements made for the disposal of 
South African gold. The basic agreement between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of South Africa 
remain unchanged ; under this agreement South Africa 
undertakes to sell a minimum of 4 million ounces of gold 
a year to the United Kingdom while at the same time 
meeting the whole of the Union’s own requirements for 
hard currency. The two fundamental changes were a 
withdrawal of the earlier permission given to the South 
African gold mines to sell part of their output in the 
premium market and a new arrangement whereby the whole 
of the South African gold sold in London by the Reserve 
Bank has, since March 22nd last, been disposed of through 
the free market that began to function in London on that 
day. . Previously, the mines had been allowed to sell up to 
40 per cent of their output in the premium markets in other 
centres. The other 60 per cent was sold to the Reserve 
Bank at its statutory price, and the Reserve Bank, in turn, 
sold not less than the agreed minimum of 4 million ounces 
direct to the Bank of England and disposed of the rest as 
best suited the exchange needs of the Union. 

It is interesting to note from the Reserve Bank’s report 
that during the year 1953-54 no less than {20,466,000 out 
of total sales of £112,085,000 was disposed of to the Bank 
for International Settlements against payment in US dollars. 
By using this channel, more favourable terms were obtained 
than if direct sales had been made to the US Assay Office. 
The withdrawal from the mines of their former freedom 
to sell part of their production “for industrial purposes ” 
at a premium was not, in the event, of much significance 


‘¢Motor Business” 


We have just circulated to a number of companies 
in the motor and allied industries a special bulletin 
showing how business research can help to solve 
their problems. If you, too, would like to have a 
free copy of this bulletin we shall gladly send you 


one, provided the supply has not been exhausted. 


Please write or telephone, mentioning “ Motor 
Business ”, to: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511. Extension 17 
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for them, because the large premium formerly quoted in the 
free market had disappeared last November. As from last 
March, the Reserve Bank buys all the gold produced in 
South Africa and bases its price on that quoted in the 
London market. In justifying this change, the Reserve 
Bank doffs its metaphorical hat to the reopened market: 
“having regard to the international nature and leading 
position of the London market, it appears unlikely that a 
better price would normally be obtained elsewhere.” 


A New Copper Contract 


6 Bex proposed revision of the standard contract for cop- 
per on the London Metal Exchange goes a long way 
to meet the criticisms of consumers and should help to 
minimise fluctuations in the cash price. At present, sellers 
can deliver copper either ex-ship London, ex-quay Liver- 
pool or from a United Kingdom smelter or approved 
warehouse. Such consideration for the convenience of pro- 
ducers may have been justified when the market reopened 
last August, but the uncertainty of the delivery point has 
discouraged consumers from using the market. Moreover, 
fluctuations in the cash price can result solely from the 
mechanics of the contract, unrelated to the copper market 
itself. If, for example, a trader holding delivery orders 
from a smelter’s works has not sold that copper before the 
orders expire, he will usually prefer to sell at some 15s. 
a ton below the prevailing market price to avoid the expense 
of putting metal into warehouse. The committee of the 
Exchange has now decided in principle that delivery will 
only be made ex-warehouse, as in the tin market. This has 
the further advantage that the buyer will be certain of 
obtaining delivery on the prompt day if he wishes, whereas 
delivery can take up to three weeks or so of the “ prompt ” 
day at present. 

The new contract should be approved next month, 
and may be introduced by about the end of the 
year. Some traders consider that as long as. there is no 
surplus of copper available to the market producers will 
avoid, whenever possible, the cost of putting metal into 
warehouse, and that the consequent smallness of stocks 
could lead to greater instability of price. This question, 
like many others associated with changes in the contract, 
can only be answered by experience. The committee has 
not been able to meet the request of some consumers for 
a contract that would reflect the world price of electrolytic 
wirebars. It considers that such a contract, cif UK or 
Continental ports, is desirable, but that it could not be 
introduced until the existing restrictions on imports of 
copper into the Continent have been eased, and that a 
contract based only on the United Kingdom alone might 
not produce a realistic world price. 


Investing in Aviation Spirit 


HE Shell refinery at Stanlow is becoming the main 
production centre of aviation spirit in this country. 
This is probably one of the few basic oil products that 
involves the erection of special-purpose plant and Shell 
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has built first, a £3.5 million “ platformer” and is now 
following this with a £500,000 “ iso-pentane ” unit. Behind 
this formidable terminology is an effort directed constantly 
towards accumulating and concentrating a high enough 
proportion of exceedingly light and volatile fractions of 
oil to make a fuel that will work effectively in the fastidious 
cylinders ofa piston aero-engine. These need fuels with 
an octane rating of about 130 to prevent knocking, com. 
pared with 80 octane for premium grade motor spiri:. The 
final product is a blend of petrol with a variety 0: high 
octane ingredients, most of which have hitherto been 
imported. 

Behind Shell’s decision to produce an increasing number 
of these products at Stanlow lies an appreciation of the 
expanding market for aviation spirit. In peacetime, 
aviation spirit probably represents not more than 3 per 
cent of the oil market, but in Europe capacity is not 
sufficient to meet demand. In spite of the increasing use of 
gas turbines in military and civil aircraft, which use a 
paraffin-petrol blend, the consumption of aviation spirit in 
Europe’s piston-engined civil transports is expected to 
grow. American estimates suggest that it will reach its 
peak figure of about 33,000 barrels a day.some time next 
year, but the subsequent levelling off is expected to be 
very slight during the next decade. Europe has been almost 
wholly dependent on imports of aviation spirit, and after 
the Abadan refinery was closed, imports had to be sought 
from the United States. The developments at Stanlow 
represent a move to remedy this deficiency that may find 
imitators at other of the big new refineries. 


Bigger Board of Trade 


HE transfer of the functions of the Ministry of 
Materials to the Board of Trade on August 16th isa 
sensible, if belated, move: The largest part of the 
Ministry’s administrative work ended in 1953, when private 
trading had been resumed in nearly all the important 
materials under its wing. The question was simply which 
department, or departments, should assume its primary 
responsibility of “ ensuring adequate supplies of materials 
with which it is concerned ” and its few residual functions, 
including the management of the strategic stocks. When 
the Ministry was formed in June, £951, it took over the 
Board of Trade’s responsibilities for some basic chemicals, 
fertilisers, natural and synthetic rubber, textile fibres, pulp, 
paper and timber, and mainly light and non-ferrous metals 
from the Ministry of Supply. The Board of Trade will 
now become a vertical organisation again, its responsibility 
for cotton, for example, extending from the raw material 
through the manvfacturing industries. In cotton and 
several other raw materials, for which the Board naturally 
remained the licensing authority, the transfer will remove 
a good deal of duplicated effort. It will be especially 
welcome to the affected industries, which will henceforth 
deal with one government department instead of two. 
The Board will no doubt create its own machinery for 
keeping supplies and stocks of raw materials under regulat 
review. Its problems in the event of another world 
shortage should be eased by the experience gained by the 
Ministry of Materials. There may be a danger, however, 
that the existence of the strategic stocks could lead to some 
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British steel spans the world 


Sypney Harbour Bridge spans one of the great harbours of the world : spans it with steel. 

Go where you will, you will find steel — British steel. In the factories of Durban 
and the tube trains of Toronto. In Arabian oil wells and African railways. During the 
first five months of this year over 18,000 tons of steel went to Kenya alone for new 
railways and tramways 


Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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SERVES 
MANKIND 


Mile after mile the light that 
must never fail flows out 
ahead. Unseen, forgotten, 
the accumulator releases its 
energy. Not only in cars, but 
in batteries everywhere, the 
leaden plates perform their 
silent service to mankind. 


ee 





LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


—a non-profit-earning development organisation formed by the 
leading Commonwealth producers of lead and the manufacturers 
of lead sheet, lead pipe and other lead products. 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET +- LONDON. S.W.1 
Telegrams : Ukleadman, Picey, London. Whitehall 4175 
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At these temperatures 
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‘NICHROME’ ‘NICHROME’ 
up to 950°C = up to 1,150°C 
tera a 


the kind of life you want 


It is an established fact that resistance wires of simila: 
composition can have different lives under equivalen 
ditions of working temperature. 

The production of a wire giving long life wit! ts 
admitted range of working temperature can be achieved 
only by a specialised melting technique and by strict | 
in the subsequent processing. 

These two essential manufactiring characteristi e 
fundamental, in conception and in practice, to ou: ss 
duction of resistance wires for high temperatures. y 
are factors which can only 
come from long experience 
of this exacting work and 
constant development of 
technique. 








‘Nichrome’ “Nichron 
up to up t 
950°C 1,150°¢ 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CoO. 
MANCHESTER 15 


LTD 


THE GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


Nickel and Nicke! Alloy Specialists: for furnace clements, 
domestic appliances, thermo-coupies, telecommunications, 
lamps, spark pligs, fine wires, ¢tc 
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‘best value 
in the world! 
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| Do you realise, 
| for example, 
that the famous 

| ‘GP’ Monroe — 


that is already a firm 

_ favourite in thousands ~. 
of offices—costs only 
£175? Read the specifica- 
tion and consider the price. 

| Together they constitute 
incomparably the best value 
in the world. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

10-11 ALBEMARLE STREET, 

mz LONDON, W.I. GROsvenor 7541 at Lf 7 A 
No other adding-calculator 


We does se much for so little 


.cuts the cost— of all calculations 
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mplacency within both government and industry. But 
nese stocks could hardly be drawn upon in an emergency 
ilar to Korea; they are a source of last resort. The 
‘sion not to return light and non-ferrous metals to the 
\\inistry of Supply presumably reflects the government's 
w that this department should in future be more exclu- 
ly concerned with procurement for the defence pro- 
-ramme. The next step may be the transfer to the Board 
-; Trade of the Ministry’s responsibilities for the general 
neering industries. 


VHF Approved 


+ 11E BBC has come out of seven months’ hard negotia- 
z tions with official approval for about half of its plan 
10 provide Very High Frequency sound services. In 
January, the Television Advisory Committee reported to 
the Postmaster General that all but one of its members 
considered that the BBC’s proposals were technically sound. 
They appeared to be the only way of overcoming the 
inadequate services provided over wide areas of the country 
by ‘le over-crowded long and medium waves. Since then 
the BBC engineers have argued for seven months with 
the Committee, Post Office, and radio industry representa- 
tives over the actual details of the plan put forward. This 
was originally based on the erection of about 50 trans- 
mitters on 20 separate sites. The BBC has won its point, 
against opposition in some sections of the radio industry, 

. the transmitters on frequency modulation in place of 
the amplitude modulation used on the other sound ser- 
vices; but the proposals approved by the Postmaster 
General represent only about half the original plan, that is, 
only nine stations as against the 20 suggested. This, Lord 
de la Warr told the House of Lords, will cover about 75 
per cent of the population. . Presumably, therefore, large 
areas of the country will still be outside the reach of the 
improved services. The long delay in getting approval 
has disappointed the engineers who have to bear the brunt 
of complaints about transmission. The BBC plan was first 
made public last October, and it will-be at least 18 months 
before the amended scheme is completed. 


Radio-active Economics 


7 sale of radio-active materials is beginning. to bring 
in an appreciable income te the Department of Atomic 
Energy and this week’s international conference on their 
use being held at Oxford is likely to give sales a con- 
siderable boost, The contribution that these materials 
have to offer is their ability to behave in’ the same way as 
non-radioactive elements—to go through a chemical 
reaction, through the blood stream or through a pipe-line— 
but signalling all the time their presence and their concen- 
tration clearly and unequivocally to the watching Geiger 
counters outside. The evolution of techniques for tailoring 
these radioactive elements into everyday compounds like 
benzene and sugar has opened up possibilities for manipu- 
lating radiation -with infinitely greater precision. These 


sil 


possibilities were discussed by the 800 delegates at Oxford, 
nearly half of whom came from abroad, among them 44 
Germans. A feature of the German visitors was that they 
seemed to have a far clearer appreciation of the industrial 
possibilities of these new materials than. has been shown 
either inside or outside this country. 
. One atom centre in this country, the Radio-Chemical 
Centre at Amersham, is specialising entirely gn the prepara- 
tion and sale of these materials. In the past financial 
year, before production had been put on a fully commercial 
footing, sales amounted to about £400,000. The rising 
level of consignments suggests that this year’s turnover 
will be about £600,000 and business will probably level 
out at an annual {1 million a year. Of this, about one- 
third is made up of export shipments. These are 
limited by the short life of some of the compounds. The 
most valuable medically are those that after a short radio- 
active heyday end up harmlessly in the body as ordinary 
stable elements. This is one reason why hospitals and 
laboratories take far more consignments than industry, 
where long-lived sources of radiation are more in demand. 
The special facilities for preparing elaborate compounds 
that are being developed at Amersham have been the basis 
for exports even to countries such as the United States. 
In the first six months after arrangements had been made 
there for their distribution, exports to America realised 
about $50,000 ; and this business will no doubt expand. 
Another aspect of radioactive economics is contained: in 
the announcement that the production of heavy water is to 
start in New Zealand. Heavy water is coming into increas- 
ing favour with scientists as a means of “ moderating,” or 
controlling the activity in an atomic pile, the standard 
material at present used being graphite. Heavy water is a 
special form of hydrogen with a nucleus twice the normal 
weight ; it is costly to produce and what supplies are in 
Britain come from Norway. An earlier scheme to make 
heavy water was rejected on the grounds of cost ; now that 
a means has been worked out of linking~it with power 
generation from North Island’s hot springs, the economics 
look better and the project is to go ahead. 


Machines from Abroad‘ 


EN tariff protection was introduced in 1932, pro- 
W vision was made for the exemption from import 
duty of foreign machines that were officially accepted as 
being needed but “ not for the time being procurable ” in 
Britain. The Import Duties Advisory Committee admini- 
stered this exemption ; it intended originally to lay down 
specific classes of machinery for automatic exemption, but 
found this impossible in practice and had to deal with 
individual applications for particular machines or consign- 
ments. During the war import duties on machinery were 
suspended ; when they were re-imposed after the war a 
similar system of éxemption was put into force and operated 
by the Board of Trade, advised by the Ministry of Supply. 
The volume of machinery brought in free of duty grew 


considerably ; by 1951 the number of applications dealt 
with had risen to 12,313,.and during 1951-52 the value of 
free imports was {19.4 million, amounting to 27.2 per cent 
of all machinery imports. The Government decided that 
this volume was exceeding “ the narrowest possible field ” 
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of free imports, which had been the original intention ; 
moreover, the aduinistrative burden of handling the appli- 
cations had become heavy. In the Budget speech of 1952 
Mr Butler announced that duty-free imports of machinery 
would for the present be suspended, and that a committee 
would be set up to examine the whole question. 

The committee reported this week. It favours a dis- 
cretionary sysyem for free import of machinery, but not 
upon such a wide scale as the earlier one. In particular, 
it would restrict the consignments of machinery for which 
applications for exemption would be considered to those 
with a value of £2,000 or more, on the grounds that the 
duty on machines of lower value would not be a significant 
consideration affecting import to the extent that justified 
the work of administration. It feels that Government 
departments should continue to carry out this work, advised 
by a consultative committee containing representatives of 
industry ; and that the criteria used by the departments 
should remain broadly as before, though exemption from 
duty on foreign machines where British makers’ deliveries 
are protracted might be administered rather more flexibly. 
It makes one logical addition to the scope of exemption, 
by recommending that plant—“ static machinery which 
performs industrial processes without moving parts ” was 
the definition the committee finally arrived at, after the 
FBI, the National Union of Manufacturers and the British 
Engineers’ Association had failed to produce one—should 
also quaify for exemption on the same grounds as 
machinery. 


The Bowater Concert 


AVING attracted “a cinema of shareholders” to its 
H annual general meeting and works visit, the Bowater 
Paper Corporation held its extraordinary general meeting 
at the Royal Festival Hall. Nearly 1,000 shareholders turned 
up, to vote on two resolutions, to watch a film and to enjoy 
a cup of tea. The first resolution, authorising the free 
scrip issue of one new {1 ordinary share for every three 
held, was passed unanimously. Commenting on this issue, 
the chairman, Sir Eric Bowater, gave a strong hint that 
another free scrip issue is likely next year. He also ex- 
plained that earnings so far this year warrant the payment 
of an interim dividend and the board hope to be able to 
make this payment in October. Looking further ahead, 
now that the Tennessee Mills are in operation, Sir Eric 
anticipated “a high level of production” in the corpora- 
tion’s plants both at home and overseas. 

The second resolution, granting Sir Eric an option to 
buy in the next seven years 150,000 ordinary shares at not 
less than the market price ruling on the day the grant is 
made (which effectively means in the next few days), was 
passed with only one voice of dissent. A few proxy votes 
had been entered against the option, which the vice- 
chairman, Sir John Keeling, described as a “ testimonial ” 
to Sir Eric ; but the only shareholder to dissent at the 
meeting based his objection on the grounds that similar 
options should have been given to all directors and higher 
executives as well. Before the resolution was put to the 
shareholders, Sir Eric reminded them that “legally there 
was no obligation to seek the consent of the shareholders 
to this proposal.” 
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Demise of the Cotton Commission 


HIS week the Government moved the Order dissolving 
T the Raw Cotton Commission on August 31st. This 
has always been the date aimed at, and the Government has 
tightly refused to entertain the Opposition’s pleas for post. 
ponement. The Commission’s customers have been given 
ample time to arrange to obtain their requirements of raw 
cotton privately, and they are assured of supplies of certain 
growths from the liquidator of the Commission up to next 
May. During the debate in the House of Lords, Lord 
Woolton revealed that by August 31st the Commission will 
have some 230,000 bales of cotton sold forward to contract- 
ing-in spinners, and will have a similar quantity, valued at 
about £20 million, for disposal by the liquidator. The total 
quantity of some 450,000 bales is equivalent to about 12 
weeks’ consumption in Lancashire, apart from the consider- 
able stocks held by spinners and the small quantity held by 
merchants. The Government have again stressed that if 
Nigeria, Aden and Nyasaland decide that their existing 
contracts for the sale of cotton should run for the ful! term, 
they will be taken over by the liquidator, who will be the 
present chairman of the Commission. 


The Liverpool cotton futures market is progressing as 
well as was generally expected, if not better. Prices have 
risen further this month, mainly because the acreage planted 
to cotton in the United States proved to be appreciably 
below the maximum allowed, and because the Commission 
revealed that its unsold stocks of American-type cotton 
were much smaller than had been supposed. Prices would 
probably move still further towards parity with the New 
York market if the Commission would announce the volume 
of hedges now remaining in its cover scheme. Most 
estimates of the weight of hedge-selling that may still come 
on to the market are almost certainly too high, and spinners 
should gain, tather than suffer, if the figure was made 
known. 


The Consumer’s Whisper 


OMMON anxiety over the trend of coal prices—but some 
tC rather different grounds for it—are expressed in the 
annual reports of the Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council 
and the Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council, published last 
week. Both record their objections to the last increases in 
coal prices, which appear to have brought about insignificant 
modifications in the National Coal Board’s original plans. 
The Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council adds 

It has been suggested in certain quarters that the price 
increases to which we have referred have subsidised 
industry at the expense of the domestic market, but we are 
satisfied after investigation that this is not so. 

The domestic council appears to have been one of these 
quarters. It records that it protested about the “dis- 
crimination against householders” that it felt was im- 
plied by raising house coal prices by more than the average 
increase in industrial coal. Slight alterations were made; 
but “the modification made only an infinitesimal difference 
and our fundamental objections remained.” 
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These two reports are linked not only by the staples of 


che Stationery Office, which published them together, but 


. the common membership of Sir Walter Drummond, 
’eputy-Chairman of the National Coal Board, and Sir 
William MeGilvray, its marketing director. But these two 
11 Board representatives, whose presence on the two 
incils is in any case somewhat remarkable, are presumably 
associated with the council’s objections to price changes 

Sir William may in the first instance have been 
nonsible for drafting; so they can hardly be held 
nonsible for the councils’ divergent views. 


ied that the industrial council 


felt it mecessary to contradict misleading Press statements 
vhich have been made to the effect that there was something 
rong with industrial coal prices in so far as certain 
ection. of industry wete being favoured. This is not so. 
- facts of this contention are not significant—though it 
ht be observed that both the gas and electricity indus- 


It may be 


_ which are represented on the council, have from time 
time suggested that their own industries have been 
ed particularly badly. What is remarkable is that the 


ncil should imagine that its own flat contradiction, 
pported by any evidence, will carry any weight 


lever. 
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SHORTER NOTE 


The factory and equipment of Jowett Cars, which 
stopped the production of the Javelin and Bradford vehicles 
last year, is to be sold to the International Harvester Com- 
pany of Great Britain. The price to be paid for this 
equipment, excluding that required for the services and 
spares department which will remain in operation for the 
time being, is some £140,000 above the book values of the 
property concerned. As shareholders have not yet seen 
the latest copy of the balance sheet (though they have been 
told that profits have slumped from £306,706 to £97,083) 
they do not, in fact, know the exact purchase price. It 
seems, however, that even on the best assumptions about 
the price and the possibility of a capital distribution the 
4s. ordinary shares were over-valued at their price of 
6s. 6d. on the eve of the announcement. 
announcement, they fell to §s. od., after touching ss. 6d. 


After the 
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Correction : The range of prices in the International Sugar 
Agreement given in The Economist last week should have 


read 3.25 to 4.35 US cents a Ib. 


Company Notes 


DISTI!LLERS. The shareholder in 
s has to assume—for the com- 
iccounts:do not give him all the 
that the stable element in the 
. earnings arises from the whisky 
n division and that it is the chemi- 
id industrial division which is 
rily responsible for the wide fluctua- 
in total earnings. The company’s 
inary report for the year to March 
1ows a very sharp rebound in 
: profits, from {£13 million to over 
million. Without much hesitation 
areholder can assume that this 
se sprang directly from the recovery 
emicals, plastics and petroleum 
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Years to Mar. 31, 
1953 1954 


£ f 
13,030,747 19,717,540 
13,280,492 19,911,332 

1,464,792 1,514,566 
6,641,394 9,805,472 
4,101,072* 7,316,549 
2,792,949 3,214,167 


. oe ah eee 224 25 
516,176 1,745,891 
a kaka 1,000,000 2,000,000 
carry forward. 67,136 233,375 
\ stock at 22s, 3d. yields {4 12s. per cent. 
the transfer of £400,000 from stock 


ies reserves. 


ted earnings:— 
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uon, at nearly £10 million (includ- 
ing ;400,000 for EPL), has lopped away 
cxaci\y half of the trading profit. Never- 
the! net profits have risen from 
44,1¢',072 to £7,316,549, and the direc- 


tors .ould have had little hesitation in 
decia::g upon {and certainly no justifica- 
' withholding) an imcrease in the 
v dividend from 22} to 25 per 
>ome investors had expected a little 





more, and a free scrip issue as well, so 
that the announcement was followed by 
a fall of 6d. in the price of the 4s. ordinary 
stock units to 22s. 3d. At this price the 
shares offer a yield of 4.6 per cent, 
about 6s. per cent below the average yield 
offered by the leading equities (of which 
Distillers itself is a notable example). 
Investors obviously have another dividend 
increase in their sights. They have 
steadied their aim by the demise of EPL, 
the fact that the full exercise of options 
to convert the loan stock into ordinary 
stock would leave net earnings covering 
the dividend more than twice, and the 
probability that gross profits are more 
likely to go up again this year than to 
slip back. 
& 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST. 
Of all the companies providing finance for 
hire purchase transactions the best known 
is United Dominions Trust. The giant 
continues to grow. In the year to March 
31st the value of its total assets rose. by 
over £8 million to £34.4 million. Much 
of this increase represented a growth in 
loans to its customers: “Loans against 
security ” rose from {2.1 million to £2.3 
million, “bills receivable and notes on 
hand” from £5.8 million to £7.2 million 
and “ amounts receivable under customers’ 
agreements ” from {11.1 million to £15.4 
million. These increases were largely 
financed by further loans and acceptances 
taken out by the trust itself ; this item 
in the balance sheet (the short-term nature 
of which is indicated by its inclusion in 
current liabilities and provisions) went up 
from £16.9 million to £23.9 million. 


The provision of hire purchase credit 
may be risky, but it is evidently profitable. 
The group’s profits advanced from 
£850,000 to just over {1 million. Taxa- 
tion was about {120,000 higher at 
£560,000, but net profits increased from 
£337,000 to £433,000. This increase, 
coupled no doubt.with the improvement 
in the group’s cash balances from £3.8 
million to £6.6 million, encouraged the 
directors to pay out a little more on the 
ordinary capital (which, because of the 
continual refusal of the Capital Issues 
Committee to permit any issue by the com- 
pany, remains unchanged at {1 million). 
The ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 225 to 25 per cent. This is only a 
moderate increase and investors are still 
looking for more, for the £1 ordinary stock 
units (which enjoyed a good rise after the 
lifting of the hire purchase restrictions) 
yield only 4 per cent at the current price 
of 125s. The hope in the minds of 
investors is that one day CIC will lift its 
ban on capital issues by the trust and that 
this will be followed by a free scrip issue 
and bigger dividend payments. That day 
may not be so far distant. 


* 


PYE. The directors of Pye, the radio 
and television manufacturers, followed the 
declaration of a dividend of 20 per cent on 
the deferred ordinary capital of £951,912 
(as increased by a 50 per cent free scrip 
issue) with the announcement of a 
one for five “rights” issue of 761,529 §s. 
ordinary shares at 20s. each. The mini- 
mum assumption that investors could 
make, as the new money would first be 
used to pay off the {500,000 of 4} per cent 
unsecured notes, was that the directors 
would be willing to maintain a rate of 
20 per cent on the enlarged capital. On 
this basis, the §s. shares at their “ex- 
rights” price of 26s. 6d. offer a yield of 
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only 3} per cent—a yield which openly 
suggests that investors are hoping for 
something more than a dividend of 20 per 
cent. 


Years to Mar. 31, 


° 1953 1954 

Consol dated carn tgs :— f £ 
Tra iding profit......... 955,992 1,416,405 
Deaeaene SPO 5.5 VN ow ik 8 ote 135,018 202 915 
TaxeGon oe. 4% ees, 58 508,256 868,196 
With OV ORE is oo or ta kee 232,993 260,531 
Ordinary dividends 9, 807 104,710 
Ordinary dividends {pet 

COUR occ nee és bes 20 20 
Added to group carry 

fo ward eu bie ad eee 173,286 73,443 

1s. balance sheet:— 
F ixe d assets, less depre- 

CIMMOR. 6k eS bees 957,010 978,610 
Net current assets .. 2,339,736 2,714,210 
toc hs wre ee Soe 2,606,210 3,840,552 
ROO so ct eee ve oe 197,464 187,134 

Bank over ‘draft eeerae 157,026 153,641 
ing. Se eee ae Cee 1,218,502 1,042,637 
Ordinary capital....... 602 862 951,912 

S. deferred ordine ry stock at 26s. 6d. ytelds £3 15s. 
per cent, 


To support this belief, the investor can 
call in evidence the profit and loss account 
for the year to March 31st. Trading 
profits advanced from £955,992 to 
£1,416,405, and the report gave a broad 
hint of fully employed factories, higher 
sales and, possibly, wider profit margins. 
Moreover, it showed that EPL took nearly 
£160,000 (compared with net dividend 
payments of about £105,000) from these 
profits ; the death of this tax has obviously 
enhanced the value of the company’s 
equity. Secondly, the investor will see in 
the decision to spend £100,000 of the new 
money in erecting new buildings a certain 
sign of expansion. Adding weight to that 
conclusion is the third factor, the direc- 
tors’ comments on the company’s working 
capital commitments. Part of the new 
money will be needed for working capital 
—that need is evident in the growth in 
stocks (from £2,606,210 to £3,840,552), in 
debtors (from {1,864,799 to £1,958,285) 
and in “amounts due under hire purchase 
contracts” (from £198,735 to £224,332) 
The directors add that “it is probable 
that provision of still further working 


capital will be necessary in the course of 
the next few years, either from additional 
bank borrowings or by raising of addi- 
tional permanent capital. ” Everything, in 
fact, points to expansion and investors 
appear to have discounted it accurately. 


* 


LEWIS BERGER. Another com- 
pany in a trade closely in touch with con- 
sumers reports a recovery from the 1952 
recession. Lewis Berger, the paint 
manufacturers, reports that in the year to 
March 31st profits made a sturdy recovery 
from £489,668 to £891,187. The increase 
in profits was due, the chairman explains, 
to “a new high level of sales” to which 
the development of the use of styrene 
made the most important single contribu- 
tion. The improvement in sales and 
profits at home was overshadowed by 
similar improvements in overseas markets. 
Companies in Australia comprise the 
largest interest of the group overseas, and 
these companies have reported new records 
both in trading and profits. 

The advance in net profits (from 
£212,152 to £377,066) had its almost 
inevitable sequel—an increase in the ordi- 
nary dividend from 12 to 15 per cent. This 
new dividend does not completely restore 
the cut in dividends made in 1952-53, for 
the dividend in the year to March 31, 
1952, was equivalent to 18 per cent on the 
present ordinary capital of £1,581,825. 
Shareholders will doubtlessly look forward 
to the restoration of this rate in the current 
year, now that the chairman has expressed 
his conviction that “the improved results 
will be adequately maintained this year.” 
In addition to the ordinary dividend, the 
company has again made a tax free distri- 
bution of 5 per cent from the capital profits 
accruing from the sale of fixed assets. In 
calculating the yield on the 4s. ordinary 
stock units it is better to ignore this dis- 
tribution and on the basis of a 1§ per cent 
dividend these stock units offer a yield of 
4.9 per cent at the current price of 12s, 3d. 
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LONDON STOCK AN 


Next Accdunt begins: Au; llth 
Next Contango Day» Au ith 
Next Settlement Day: Ju 


UNCERTAINTY about the outc 


- 9 a 
Geneva conference and profit 1.1 = a 
equities at the end of the o! account 
caused a few losses in the market at the 
beginning of this week. Once, however 
the cease-fire settlement had been signed 
a slight recovery in values was siaged. |p 
the gilt-edged market the long-csted and 
irredeemable stocks, which had recently 
enjoyed a speculative rise, lost a litte 
ground. In the first two days of the week 
they closed with small lossc< having 
dropped to rather lower levels earlier 
dealings. On Wednesday, however, turn- 
over in the gilt-edged market expanded 
and, though the longer-dated issues closed 
with only slight gains, quite sturdy 
advances were recorded in the medium- 
dated issues. In the foreign market, Ger- 
man stocks made some good gains on the 


strength of support from the Continent. 
Hungarian and Rumanian issues hardened, 


In the industrial market, the fall in 
equity values brought the Financia! Times 
ordinary share index down from its peak 
of 160.8 on Thursday of last week to 
157.8 by the close on Tuesday ; on Wed- 
nesday, however, the index recovered to 
158.2. Declines were most pronounced in 
the store, textile, motor and paper groups. 
These groups, particularly the store and 
motor shares, later led the recovery. After 
a weak start, engineering shares remained 
firm, but on Wednesday shipbuilding 
shares turned distinctly dull. Bowater rose 
38. 6d. to 72s., on the strength of the chair- 
man’s indication of another scrip issue. 
The repetition of the Imperial Tobacco 
interim dividend at 8} per cent led toa 
rise of 6d. to §3s. 14d. In the oi! market, 


Anglo-Iranian fell sharply on Monday by 
$2 to 127%, on the report from Persia (not 
confirmed, and certainly misinterpreted) 
that the compensation payment may be 
smaller than was expected ; other leading 
oil shares lost ground as well. Part of 
these losses was recouped later in the week. 


Dealings in the Kaffir market were ata 
low ebb and prices tended to slip back. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 















Security Indices Y 
194 [>— = 

Fixec 24% Ord. 

Ord.® | ‘tnt. | Cons 
July 14... 4:81 
Se 4-84 
4-89 
4-94 
4-% 
4-94 
ains 
12,837 
‘131- 15 13,201 
(Jan. 1) Gan. 1: 5 | 12,946 
1953, High} “131-5 | 112- 5B m 19) 14,486 
(Nov. 4) |(Nov.27}) ,, 20 13,1 
” Low. - 21 11,574 





113-9 | 105-68 
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¢ 1928 --100. 


* july 1, 1935=100, 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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(§) Net yields are 
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Be ng 3% °54-64. | 
y Wtr.‘B’ 3% °34/2003 
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ORDINARY july 14, July 21, 


Banks & DISCOUNT 
s erent coe toe | 4 


8a Midland ¢1 * fully pd. 
84a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 ma 
10 a Westminster £4, fl pd. 
T}a/Alexanders £2, £1 pd.. 116/3 
5 a Nat, Disc, ‘B’ 

5 a Union Disc. 
4 a Barc. (D.C. &O.) ‘A’ iil 43/- 
7 ’Chart. Bk. of India £1, 43/- 


- 
3 & OF OO -3 OO 
thee the 


85 b Leg. & Gen. fl. 5/- pd. 
40tb Pearl £1, fully pd 
11241 ¢/Pradential ‘A’ £1 
BREWERIES, ETc. 


ee ee 


1746 Distillers 4/- 
8 a Guinness 10/- 35/ 
15 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 78/9? | 


Yie eld calculated on gross basis. 
(g) Yield basis 433%. 
Gg )} Yield basis 119%. 
(p) Also 5% net capital distribution. 
‘ct to tax, from capital profits. 
) Y ield basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


126 (10$}126 10% 
23/ | 22, 








(a) Interim dividend. 


(h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 
(Rk) Yield basis 8%. 


Yield basis 10%. 
















3alt. 





Prices, 1954 | 
an. 1 to July 21 
High | Low 
65/—- | 41/4} 
12/4 | 8/9 
60/74 | 49/9 
35/6 | 34/6 
25/3 22/- 
37/3 | 23/9 
42/3 | 32;- 
32/44 | 24/9 
51/44 | 24/8 
34/- 25/2 
60/6 | 47/44 
79/6 64/- 
58/10}; 41/9 
46/3 | 38/- 
49/6 | 38/6 
48/9 31/9 
23/74 | 18/6 
10/24 | 6/3} 
30/3 | 23/44 
Tl/- | S/Y 
82/3 | 47/1k 
98/9 | 80/6 | 
13/- | 44/- 
8/104, 5/5} 
27/24 | 22/9 
42/9 | 32/- 
85/9 | 53/3 
109/—- | 92/9 
59/— | 36/11 
80/6 | 64/- 
134 88 
£443 | £28 
06, 17/10 
25/74 | 17/6 
34/9 25/3 
44/- | 36/1} 
38/74 | 30/3 
44/6 | 31/3 
35/3 | 
90/3 | 67/9 
12/6 44/- 
40 /- 33/9 
43/3 56/3 
$49} $38} 
42/3 32/6 
27 /- 18/5 
357/Tt | 26/6 
58/T# | 49/3 
$78t | $634 
60/6 51/6 
78/3 | 63/6 
T1/- 60/6 
86/3 69/- 
84/9 57/6 
38/3 30/3 
34/10} 28/- 
2/44 | 1/10 
38/6 25/2 
5% 
| 68/3 
56/6 
54/9 
4/l 
16 


& Ohio. 
. Pac.....| re 





United Corp. . 


(b) Final dividend. 


%, 


. Union Tel.| 


Last Two 
Dividends 


-w 





| 24/10a\(p 10¢ 





35 ¢| 144a\Decca Record 4/- 


New 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 





(c) 


° 


15 ciB.S.A. £1 
10 BIC ammell Laird 5/- 
10 biGuest Keen N’ fold fi. | 
é Stewarts & L leyds{1 . 
4 alUnited Steel {1 
124i Vickers {1 
TEXTILES 
ll d|Bradiord Dyers £1. 
12 bd Brit. Celanese 10/- 
10 biCoats | (J. & P.) me 


42 bICourtaulds ae pecaee «| 


10 ajLancs, Cotton {1 


i ELECTRICAL 
T4d\Assoc. Elect. {1 
) 74d) B.L.C.C, £1 
64d. English Elect. £1.. 
3}a\General Elect. {1 

| Motor & AIRCRAFT 


635\Bristol Aeroplane 10/- | 


4 a\British Motor 5/- 
7$c\De Havilland {1 


6 a\Hawker Siddeley {1 . 
25 ciLeyland Motors at 
1245)Rolls Royce {1 


SHops & STORES 


1245\Boots Pure Drug 5/-. .| 


7$a|Debenhams 10/- 
15 ajGt. Universal 5/-..... 
1745} Lyons (].) ‘A’ {1 
45 0 
20 a}Woolworth 5/- 

Om 
37}d|Angilo-Iranian {1 
12 b\Royal Dutch 100 fi. . 
10tdiShell Reg. £1 

5ta Trinidad L’holds 5/-. 

Ultramar 10/- 
SHIPPING 

2$a\Cunard {1 
12 ¢\Furness Withy {1 
16 bP. & O. Def. £1 
10 cRoyal Mail {1 

| MISCELLANEOUS | 

1245)|Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. .| 
16 c/Bowater Paper {1. 

6 Brit. Aluminium fl. 





124 c) 44 talBrit. Amer. Tob, 10/- 


3 a\Canadian Pacific $25 


14 cDunlop Rubber 10/-. 
9 biImp. Chemical {1 . 
8$al\Imp. Tobacco {1 


9 BL ondon Brick £1 
34a\Tate & Lyle {1 


5 allurner & Newall fl. 
920/U nilever {1 
i4tb| United Molasses 10/-.. 
10?t ciCons. Tea & Lands f1. 


10 c London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 


15 biUnited Sua Betong 
MINES 


2 | 40 biAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... 
80 ai 120 djDe Beers 5/- Bearer .. 
ies Free State Geduld 5/-. 


10 cj\Randfontein {1 
24 c\London Tin 4/- 
50 al\Rhokana {1 


*Ex dividend. 


| § 
Am. Smelting.j 37 | 37} 
Am. Viscose ..| 36} | 36} 
el. of Amer..| 213 | 218 
hrysler ..... 63 | 634 
ven. Elec.....| 45 | 44 
xen. Motor...} 79$ | 79% 
soodyear ....| 694 | 734 













i linter. Nickel .| 454 | 43} 


(v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Yield basis 20‘, 


§ Yield basis 40%. 


* Ex dividend, 








Pug 14, Lyuly 21 Jury 21, 
954 | | 1954 
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12 c\Ford Motor £1. se ae 
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12 ciStandard Motor 5/-.. .| 
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(e) To earliest 
(i) Yield basis 134% 
(n) Yield basis 14%. 


(d) Yield basis 21%. 
yield basis 14-8%. 
(i) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
(q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 324%. 

(w) Yield basis is 

(z) Yield basis 11}%. 


(s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. (¢) In addition 


(x) Yield basis 18-18% 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical paz ppeared, 
e e BRITISH OVERSEsS 
Prices and Wages........-...+.. July 3rd Western Europe : 
a ] &, ] C S Production and Consumption July 10th Production and Trade...... July — 3¢q Pr 
M&npowel......ccecscscersevererece This week British Commonwealth ...... July 10th 
| External Trade........s+0-+.++0+ June 26th Western ee 
Financial Statistics ..........+ This week Prices and Money Supply s week 
Industrial Profits ............... July 17th United States .......... ivide ws Jun: 26¢h 
World Trade..........0..+....July 17th 
| 
——— " —— 
Manpower in Great Britain 
1 LT 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
Vt eee ee eee — 
195} | 1952 | 1953 | April |. May | June | Mar. | April Jone 
- | ~~ io 
TOTAL MANPOWER (‘) | | 
i tion : 
Wyott Spa C Sb bats evens baeeserertenbias "000s 23,228 | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,353 23,373 | 23,373 | 23,432 | 23,478 
MER .'. ca cvghans chica tassnush apie aieedenaae ‘i 15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,887 | I ,888 * 15,883 | 35,901 | 15,922 | 1 | 
WOMt ia ddin ce a8 46400 tec 5s paella ates - 7,437 7,430 | 1,490 7,466 1,485 7,490 7,531 7,556 | 39 
prem Carell... i <n csssesesstentodcasinerdnees : 827 | 872 | 865 866 867 865 846 842 | | 
Civil employment : | | 
“Taal serene eso acne as 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,154 | 22,215 | 22,938 | 22,274 | 22,342 | 22,427 | 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............. ip 1,139; 1,112 1,087 1,068 | 1,082 1,087 1,034 1,049 | 1,064} 
Mining ‘and. Quarrying’ . io i6sc cc ceak se kueeeades ie 856 | 875 877 878 | 878 | 877 870 | 872 | i 
Building and contracting ...........--00ee08s a 1,449 1,435 1,437 1,427 | 1,437 1,437 1,404 1,416; 1} 
Distributive Credee ae isk cv eh icassake nee eeses & 2,600 | 2,616 2,664 2,653 | 2,662 2,664 2,676 2,686 2,697 
Public administration... .......6c.0e0ssc0cu ees +3 1,350 | 1,536 1,320 1,324; 1,321 1,320 1,310 1,309 | 1,308 
Manufacturing industries. ...........-.e0+0s:- i 8,736 8,626 8,746 8,735 8,746 8,746 8,954 8,970 | 8,999 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT() | | | 
increase or decrease since June, 1950 : | 
Employees in engineering(*) ............s-e0e. ~ + 103 | + 212 | + 213] + 218 | + 219) + 213] + 314/ + 325 rs 
m » consumer goods industries(*) .... a + 14 -~B6i=— 8) — 26! — Bi 819 i+ SM C- 
es | | 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | 
Sy duration : i 
"Al durations—total (o's. c. ces decccew Geass ts 252-9 | 414-2 | 342-0 | 375-8 | 340-3 | 297-7) 342-8 | 316-6) 2894, 2395 
Se walle fe ltce oy ak cee ge = 161-5 | 227-8 | 218-2] 239-4] 214-3] 193-5] 224-1; 203-3 | 184-7) 156-0 
mss Ge) Sia GNM ara cwic wes Puke oe eee ie 91-4} 186-4} 123-8] 136-4} 126-0) 104-2] 118-7} 113-3 | 104-7} 834 
| 
Temporary or uncer 2 weeks—men........... = 49-8} 87-8) 68-8 74:2 66-9 59-9 63-2} 59-8; 55:3) 474 
I ) 
a @ 4 —WOMET ....005: oa 31-7 | 94-7] 44-0 46-8 43-0 35-6 38-0; S77) 36:3) M6 
Ore 8 wele—etd a ees 73-2| 85-9| 96-7] 111-5] 102-2] 90-7] 106-9! 101-0, 91-3) ™2 A 
= eo SUOMI ss ctiveesesebecataceaee e 27-9 | 50-2 46-3 55-8 50-7 42-8 49-41 47-6) 42:9) PY, 
| 
By industry (*): rs 
Pa a EM tN hee Goren ies ENN L. % 0-8) 86) 1-4 1-5 1:4 1-2 1-0 0-9 y} 04 : 
COMI ys ok xs 5 oe by oe oe a ee “ 1-7 | 2-9 | 1-3 1-1) 1:2 1-5 1-3 1:2) 14 : 
WEIN 5 oo opis vn hen 4c 0 bk eae vi 0-5) O77) 08 0-9; O-8 0-7 0-6| 0:6) 04 : 
BOGIROINE, Olli 566s 5s oaks ida ne 0a eA vES Se AS ss 1-0} 1-4 1-4 4-5 | 1-5 1:4 1-4 1-3 | 10 
I iS ncn ok ee kon eS SS 0-2 i 0-2 0-2 0-3 | 0-2 0:2 0:2 '1% 0-2) 02 
Pitti SERS a5 ns Saved and ce tesiancetse a 1-1 | 1-5 | 1-5 1-6 1:5 1:3 1-6 1-4 11 
By regions (*) : | | 1 
Genet BRMOA Bos chau baud caveadsenatnes > = 1-2 2-0} 16 1-8 1-6 1-4 16 1:5 | bf om 
London and South Eastern ..:.......ceceeces | i 0-9 1-3 | 1:2 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-2 1-1 | 0-8 
RAGHGN, cass kil vanes 5 = <kue Vee hein nnnne cae 0-9) 1:3). 43] 55] 43] O81 261 1-4) 04 
Souther hase sk Goi vcs wsann laps chcendaxsen ee 1-1 1-4/ 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-1 1:4 1-3 | o4 
Siete MRO <3 5 260s ek NS as is 12] 15) 1-6 1-8 1:6 1-3 1-9 1:6 | Ll 
Mian oe is i eae abs Se ees - 0-4; O09} 1-1 1-3 1-2 1-0 0-7 0-7 | 05 
Neiertle SEMI, 65 ss cinis has vos aud ch ck besasn ane ee St 26) O47 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-6 | 0 4 | 
Hast Gnd West Raging sooo cs hee Sewn bens ‘ 0-9 1+9 | 1-2 1-3 1:2 1-1 1-1 1:0 | % 
North: Wieetetni ss occa coon s i Sebbei es chascaes * 1-2 36 | 2-1 2+3 2-1 1-8 1-7 1-6 | . ' 
NOSE vcGdaw es vane eedech) dpe eka ta iy sab toe ae 2-2 2-6 2:4 2-5 2-3 2-1 2-7 2:5 | : ! 
Wahlen 2. awa nde ec wks ae ca ‘ 2:7 2+9 3-0 3-5 3:1 2-8 2-8 2-8 | + 
Scotian: fo sek k wesc hago ba ke cas headed me 2-5 3°3 3:1 3-3 3-0 2-7 3:3 3:1 . 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : 
TOtah oss send cc 30 okie eens av cw ieeee coat ae 000s 313 230 270 279 326 
MEG. ca dns we Kae ne cance sees eeees mi 208 131 147 151 176 
Women ..... BI ad ee AE EA ep ere os OREO ; er 105 99 123 128 150 
DISPUTES (’) | ” 
Workers involved e*eeereeeeaeeeeee eeereeteeeeeeeee ” 32 35 114 18 28 0} 4 
Working days lost: 6a ; 
Lebel 3... csc ewes be sanaS ees CCheA bee es ae - 141 149. 182 74 75 AS | } 
Mining and quarrying ......0eesecsseesecsees 29 55 33 34 37 L | 
Engispeting, Oils sisos 0 eign ic o.5 86585 008% 0 0's e 43 66 127 32 16 Be | 
Other industries and services..........sss06 ‘ * 69 28 22 8 22 ot 
eee s J 
: : : Se : nants and m flux 
(‘) Annual are for June of each year. *) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal precision instruments a . 
jewellery. (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, een drink and cheanees manufactures of wood and cork, paper and Sine: ( Number registered ust 


as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employées, (*) United Kingdom, 
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ess, 0 
am, Fe’ 
a. «(Ma 
: Al 
i. M: 
; 
: IMPORT PRICES “) (1948 — 100) 
OB... 00s oes ee “ts 27 40 7 39 pe 39 2 24 32 45 | 21 
52 «aig aaa 250 116 131 182 121 - 129 109 131 132 152 91 
BBS. .......+000 sane 269 110 118 164 106 i 121 102 116 125 140 89 
3, December... .cesceses 280 106 116! 161 102 ou 125 99 109 130 136 88 
4, January .....seeesues 274 103 seo 101 wi 121 we 105 121 i 101 
| = «February . 5s ssn 272 106 one oe 100 pet 124 oi 114 123 ‘ “ 97 
. March .....sceseeeee 270 107 e 100 ise 124 is lll 124 90 
, oApril......sscbeeee 264 ; 100 se ‘ 118 és 
| 
EXPORT PRICES © (1948 — 100) 
5 RoE RE BR ot nie Bae ign Be ae CR ad Be ees Fe ey eer eee ae 
B38... 40 6 51 on 37 2 25 32 42 | 24 
4 2 114 158 131 fei 126 107 117 137 153 122 
6 53 108 148 123 ens 127 107 104 119 135 110 
q 
3 53, Dece 109 143 122 eee 120 108 98 120 1344 110 
64, Jan wai orl 120 “we 127 i 98 117 lll 
9 » Febr eae eee 121 ene 127 “ 101 117 lll 
4 Mar oes “on 119 eee 126 ges 99 121 109 
4 » Apr ils 120 aa we - 123 | ie 
) e SS ae i A Ns a Ee te eS See ay = 
4 ST eee Se eet re ee ee ee 
1 
| CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ®) 
1 te *000 mn. | ’000.mn. | mn, | 000 mn. | '000 mn. | 000 000 mn. | mn. _| ‘000 mn, mn. mn, | 000 mn. n. | i. 
8 : period schillings francs kroner | francs | D. marks |drach hmas ws; ff | Clee lire guilders | _ kroner kronor |; {T. 
9 RR gee eerie CeCe BE ye ee ee ¥ baie we a. Ws 
4 ee ‘i 23-6 425 112 ia 18-2 19 1,048 1-04 213 
1 ae 8-79 102-1 1,879 2,124 10-22 2,476 69-9 1,342 3,171 2, 787 4-62 1,280 
0-5 Peet ee eee tw ewe we 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,310 11-98 3, 503 74-3 1,424 3, 394 2,998 4-89 1,461 
i y January .., Jose eues 10-01 | | 104-6 1,914 2,290] 11-67 3,325 71-5 1,356 3,326 2,847 4-68 1,460 
13 ” n van oe 10-15 103-6 2,050 2,301 11-87 3,174 70-7 1,323 3,367 2,848 4-67 1,493 
9-0 march... . . . ited 10-12 sina 1,888 nes 11-79 3, 151 71-4 1,322 3,363 2,853 4-52 1,458 
0] + idey ae 10-33 1,903 12-00 3,443 a | 1,319 3, 436 2,869 4-65 1,479 
a4 may... .. st eee as ise ee ons oe | on 
ee GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (Y (ma. Us dollars) 
+e 26-8 1,003 4 
a 9-9 929 191 
Peete to eo ae ge 1,984 10-5 1,161 213 
m4, _ ane 2,073 10-6 1,178 217 
Mo, . eae . 2,137 10-6 1,167 211 
an .. vee . sa 2,214 10-6 1,171 212 
Macca . mi 2, dy 10-6 1,172 215 
aY..... eck gine 10-6 vee 
a id R tes only to a in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and in Western Germany 
af 7 Bien’ -ecember, 1948 = () Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948; they are 
“a Ustria i) (eanges tn rg caitigtalttim of trade as well as movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 


‘oldings of the government and central bank at end of period: figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 





(*} Notes only for France and 
(®) Average for fourth quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 17th there was an 


‘ ‘ 
} 


al 


»ave-line ”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


Funds) of £3,769,000 compared with a surplus 
of {5,701,000 in the previous ten days and a 


deficit of £29,558,000 
period of last year. 
deficit to 


in 1953-54). 


iative 


sorbed 


in th 


lative deficit to £273,237,000 


1953-54). 





Esti- 
mate, 


1954-55 


£°000 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 1800,000 
...+.} 132,000 
Duties .....} 164,375 
55.000 
172,000 
60,000 


& EPI 
ts Levy 
Contribu 


ind = other 


Pp E 1 
I mit iAaXd 


1,600 
: venue 

Total Inland Rev. .'2384.375 
.|1062,500 


Exci we saeees| 719,000 


toms and 


1781,500 


77,000 
21,000 
24,000 
245,000 


ec 


£146,450,000 
Net expenditure 


£20,967,000 bringing 


the 


“* below-line 
total 


corresponding 
This brought the cumu- 
(£184,771,000 
” ab- 
cumu- 


(£334,419,000 in 








| 
| 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepir conditions became difficult in 
Lombard Street around last week-end, 
mainly on account of the lack of maturing 
Treasury bills caused by the incidence of 
Easter three months before. Small special 
purchases were made by the authorities 
(indirectly through the banks) on Friday 
and Saturday ; and on Monday very large 
official help was needed and given, again 
mainly indirectly. Conditions eased 
slightly on the following day, although 
moderate official help was still necessary, 
and on Wednesday credit became plenti- 





! 

April | April ]Week| Week | fyl and there was even a small balance 

i, } l, ended | ended lta frre 

1953 1954 July | July of idle fun Ss. 

july 18.| July 27, aoe au, At last week’s Treasury bill tender 
1 1955_| 1954 J applications rose steeply by nearly £37 
million to the near-record level of 

295,631, 278,513, 17,119} 20,358} £433.1 million. The offer had been 

73800 62'900 24001 24m| reduced by £30 million to £240 million 

15,800, 19,800; 900; 1,300} and the market merely maintained its bid 

55,900, 40,000; 5,100) 5,200 . ° p . 

15,050, 23,600 6001 2'500| at £99 12s. 2d; the upshot was that the 
oe 4 : market’s allotment fell sharply from 6§ 
| 4 *°) to 34 per cent. The offer at yesterday’s 

ae eo Poni tender was further reduced to £230 

59,311 438,763 27,119) 32,70 te 

ees yee aa acy) Re 

315,824 329,647; 18,846, 20.647 ” — * > ‘ mec 

$15,824) 329,647] 18,846 4,055 | _ The Bank return shows a sharp increase 

ea +———-——| in the flow of notes into circulation, to 

503,334, 518,127) 23,081! 24.702 £25.3 million. This brings the total out- 

nceceereitninit ——| flow in the first three weeks of July to 

9,258, 10,201; 109 631| 453-9 million, compared with £41.5 

aot eee | + | million in the corresponding weeks of 

og'1l6) 35.506 74) a| 1953. Government securities rose by only 


Total 4532,875 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 570,000 


P..+ 
Payme 


N. Ire 


: 17 
land itxchequer. 


Other Cons. Fund. 


nts to 
51.000 
10,000 


Supply Services .. .|5855,599}1,021,186, 985,935)'79,400; 60,800 
Total. . .  ,}4486,399 11,186,139 1,149,865 79,514) 60,974 
inking Funds ... 36,000 7,852) 8,875, 4350) 840 
“ Above-line” Surplus — oe | ~ — 
Deficit 184,771 146,450,29,558 3,769 





“ Below-line "’ Net Expendi 


ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


eipis from: 
serve Certiticates,. 
; Certificates . 


fence Bonds . 






FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 








009,220 1,012,288 50,386 58,045 


148,394 


12,884 
3,677 


149,542 


13,057 
3,551 


110 


4 


"174 





149,648 126 ‘adhe 091 20,967 


} 


63,471 
9,200) 
21,712) 


137,707 
4,600) — 









204 
500 


334,419 273,237, 53,649 24,736 


3302 
- 300 


8,089}|— 593.— 260 





Treasury Bills 


Ways and Means | 


a Advances a Total 
Dat | | Floating 
| + ye Public | Bank of | Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts | England | 
1953 | 
July 18 3,220-0 | 1444-0] 263-5, 0-8 | 4,928-3 
1954 | 
April 17 3,190-0 | 1382-7] 308-3] ... | 4881-0 
24... 5210-0 | 1,359-3} 315-0] 2. | 4,884-3 
May 1 3,230-0| 1,350-2] 287-21 ... | 4,867-4 
see 3,240-0 | 1272-2] 266-91 ... | 5,134-2 
15..... | 3260-0 | 1627-9] 276-8 -« | 5,164-7 
$2 | 3290-0} 1,595-7] 305-0 « | 5,190-6 
rs aes | 5,320-0 | 1579-8] 270-6 ww. | 5,170-4 
i j 
June 5 | 3340-0 | 1,274-1] 278-9]... | 4,893-1 
; 32 | 3,320-0 1,332-8] 274-6 eee | $,927-3 
19..... | 3300-0] 1372-1] 296-1 ws | 4968-2 
30.24. | 4,700-0 268-6 | 3-3 forks 
July 10..... | 3,280 o| 1432-5] 260-2) ... | 4,972-7 
ev | 3,260-0|1,411-6] 267-2 5,038-8 
| 





£13.7 million over the week, so that 
| bankers’ deposits fell by {10.2 million to 
£277.5 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates %, 
34%. 13/5/54) 3 | Bank bills ; 60 days 1l# 
; i Smonths 14 
hea ee ‘months If 
ateisint honeen lb | 6months 1 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 2g-1§ | Smonths 2-3 
: > 5 . i 4 months 24-34 
Treas. bills 2months if | ; 
Smonths 148 | 6months 3-4 


Issue Depariment* : 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RE1 URNs 


(£ million) 















Notes in circulation ...... "53 ] 
Notes in banking dept... . 8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,596-3 
Other securities... ....... 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 9-9 
Treasury special account. . 38:4 
OIG 6 65k cA KES 272-5 
OU 6k cies Mids ce eeane j 66-7 
FOUR ica eeapenisnte > | 387-5 
Securities : 
CRIP Big ss CBS KK 3564-3 
Discounts and advances .. 12-6 
CRG 5 os 55 36 oe as wee 12-5 
Wk ei cee ks 389-4 
Banking department reserve. 16-3 
o 
PROPOR eS ec cde sca 4-2 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, ca; 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,675 million 
on July 13, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 









| Amount (¢ million) 
Date of | ig 

Tender | | : 

| Offered | Applied | 4 notted 


1953 | 
July 17} 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0 
1954 | 
April 15 | 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0 
» 23} 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0 
» 30} 230-0 | 437-5 | 230-0 
May 7| 240-0 | 406-6 | 240-0 
» 14| 260°0°| 391-7 | 260-0 
» 21} 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0 
» 28 | 270-0 | 426-8 | 270-0 
June 4| 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0 
» IL} 260-0 | 418-3 | 250-0 
» 18} 260-0 | 400-4 | 250-0 
» 25°) 260-0 | 426-0 | 260-0 
July 2} 270-0 | 384-0 | 270-0 
. -0 
i -0 


*On July 16th tenders for 91 day bil!s 
secured about 34 per cent of the sum a; 
tenders were allotted inefull. The offering ; 


_— nk ee | a maximum amount of £230 million. 


a 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


July 21 


July 16 

























| United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-819-2-813 | 2-813-2-81¢ | 2-81g-2-81f | 2-81}-2-81f | 2-812-2-811 ayy 
Canadian $.... vo | 2 744-2-74) 2-74,5-2-74.%) 2-745-2-75 | 2-748-2-743 (2-744, -2-74 14 
French Fr....... 972-65-987-35 | 9793-980 9793-980 | 980-980} | 980-980} 980--980} + 
Swiss Fr. ... - 12-15% -12- 35 [12 204-12-203'12- 20h-12-208) 12- 20-12-20} 12-19%-12- 203 12-19-12 as 
Belgian Fr. ...... 158-95-141-05 [140-15-140-20 139-95-140-00'140-00-140-05 140.024-140.074 140- 10-14 140°) 
Dutch Gid........ 1056-10-72 [10-61{-10-624'10-61f-10-624 10-62} 10-62§ 10-62§-10-62§ 10-624-10-¢ p-10'68 
W. Ger, D-Mk. .. ./11+67 #11 84 4§f11- 718-11 -71§/11- 714-11 - 719/11: 705-11-71g/11-714-11- 714 L1- 714-11: gli 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80 1-80-09 
Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14- 59% [14-52}-14-52)) 14-52-14-524'14-51%-14-524/14-524-14-528 14- 529-14: ee 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48% | 19-41-19-414'19-40}-19-40}) 19-40-19- 404 19-39}-19-40}) 19-40-19 mbes 
Ngrwegiah Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01}; 20-01-20-( o1-20 
One Month Forward Rates 

Ceuited States 6 cian cus vaces 4c. pm-par { ic. pm-par | ic. pm-par c.pm-par | jc. pm-par poe 
Copmeiian $e sos tay a ea Par~}c. dis | Pareto. dis bei ‘ais atic. dis bay . dis — 
Minatle We. oso tg Ba hs 24-44 dis | 25-44 dis 24-44 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis Sa 
ME Be 55 oa ts nc th gs a daw mera 1t. pm-par lc. pm-par lc. pm-par lc. pm-—par le. pm-par l om . 
IMs, «os cisantigseeviacses i pm-§ dis | i pm-$dis | §pm-$dis | ¢pm-fdis | gpm-jdis i pmee 

Duts n Gid. eo hb S86 Owed ee bees wee 1- ic. pm : 1-4c. pm i-tc. pm 1-}c. m 1-$e. pm ] . Ps 
ae NE GT bpf.pm—4 pf.dis }pf.pm-}pf.dis|}pf.pm-fpf.dis $pt-pen-ipl.dis|tpt.pai apidis 13 t e 
OMS COE ok od kp ends bes betas 1i-46 pm | if-}6 pm 1}-46 pm 14-36 pm 14-46 pm 1j-}o pa 

-csncees cp hen gh OEE ee 4-76 dis 4-T6 ds 4-16 dis 4-16 dis 4-76 dis 5-To as 

Morwonter Wx... 6 6555 vest 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1é6 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis pm-16 
















Price (s. d. per fine oz.) .........4. 248/115 


248/115 


Market Rates: Spot 


july 17 July 19 July 20 












Gold Price at Fixing 
248/11 
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NATIONAL 
| BANK OF PAKISTAN 


co ated under the National Bank of Pakistan Ordinance, No. XIX 
em, and sponsored by the Government of Pakistan. The liability of 
: members is limited.) 


ESTABLISHED 1949 


-* 
Pak Rs. 6,00,00,000 
Pak Rs. 6,00,00,000 


Authorised Capital 

Issued and Subscribed 
Paid-up Pak Rs. 1,50,00,000 
Reserve Fund (31.12.53) Pak Rs. 37,50,000 
Deposits (31.12.53) ... Pak Rs. 29,27,27,586 


* 

59 Branches, and also sub-branches, throughout Pakistan, 
Foreign Branches at Calcutta (India) and D’ Jeddah (Saudi Arabia). 
Foreign correspondents in leading business centres throughout the world, 
Banking business of every description transacted. 


»* 


HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA ROAD, KARACHI 
LONDON OFFICE: 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 


London Manager: J. L. Tomlinson. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA TODAY 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Information that really matters 
to the business man — trading 
trends, market opportunities, 
import-export requirements and 
so on—is provided by the Bank of 
Montreal. With branches 
throughout Canada and over 130 
years’ experience of Canadian 
commercial developments, the 
Bank offers a complete service. 





4 4} pany 47, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
“ LONDON, E.C.2. 


Head Office: MONTREAL. 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000 600 Branches across Canada. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 


a ae 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 


* Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 
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THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR ERIC VANSITTART BOWATER’S ADDRESS AT THE EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING OF ORDINARY STOCKHOLDERS 


At the extraordinary general meeting held 
in London on Tuesday, Fuly 20th, at which 
nearly one thousand ordinary stockholders 
were present, the chairman of the Bowater 
Paper Corporation, Sir Eric Vansittart 
Bowater, who presided, said: 


It is indeed a delight to me again to wel- 
come so very considerable a gathering of our 
stockholders, for it is only four months since 
I last had the pleasure of meeting you at 
our annual general meeting at Sittingbourne, 
and it is gratifying to me that so many of you 
should have again taken the trouble to come 
along, particularly so as the main purpose of 
our meeting today will doubtless rank in your 
minds as being largely a formality, for I can- 
not think that many if indeed any one of 
you would wish to do other than confirm 
the resolution relating to the proposed fund- 
ing issue. 

All too frequently, I fear, stockholders are 
inclined to treat these more or less formal 
company meetings as being of scant import- 
ance and without significance ; to some extent 
anyway this may be the fault of directors in 
not seeking to make such meetings more 
interesting and to appear worth while. All 
this makes me doubly glad that you have seen 
fit to attend today. 


We have a great number of stockholders 
resident in the north of our country or so far 
distant from London as to make it somewhat 
inconvenient or too expensive to attend meet- 
ings in London or the south ; this being so 
we are considering holding our next annual 
general meeting in the north where not only 
have we several large plants but where also 
an important part of our business is centred 
and where we contemplate major develop- 
ments in the near future. 


At the end of the meeting I hope that as 
many of you as can afford the time will stay 
to see the film “A Newfoundland Enter- 
prise ” and join us in a cup of tea and, should 
you care to, perhaps take the opportunity this 
presents of talking over with us such aspects 
of our affairs as may be of particular interest 
to you. 


FUNDING ISSUES 


At our annual general meeting I informed 
you that it was our intention to recommend 
to you the distribution of £1,800,000 out of 
our capital reserves in the form of one new 
£1 ordinary share for every £3 of ordinary 
stock held, this of course being calculated on 
the basis of our now issued ordinary capital 
of £5,400,000 to which figure it was increased 
by the recent successful issue of ordinary 
shares under the terms of the option agree- 
ments that were still outstanding at the date 
of that meeting. Following on the funding 
issue now proposed our issued ordinary 
capital will amount to £7,200,000 ; but even 
then it still will not be wholly in line with 
the true value of our assets. 


I also promised at the same meeting that 
some time after the final date for exercising 
the outstanding options, which was May 3ist, 
but before the end of the year, I would call 
you together for the purpose of seeking your 
approval of this funding issue and in making 
good that promise I chose this the earliest 
convenient practicable date to do so. © 


With the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee, which was readily granted, 
certain of our subsidiary companies in the 


United Kingdom have also capitalised some 
part of their reserves and undistributed profits 
to an aggregate amount of £1,300,000 and 
have distributed them in the form of addi- 
tional ordinary shares to your Corporation, 
who are the owners of the whole of the 
equity capital in the companies concerned. 


FURTHER DISTRIBUTION NEXT YEAR 


I think it is reasonable to assume that later 
on our Canadian mill subsidiary will, 
probably by or before December 31st next, 
the date to which I would remind you our 
next accounts will be made up, also decide 
again to capitalise some part of its earned 
surplus, and if, as I anticipate, the board 
of that company decide upon the continuance 
of their policy in this regard it may, I think, 
be expected that during next year we might 
again be in a position to recommend to you 
a further capitalisation and distribution of 
reserves On some modest scale, for it seems 
to us to be appropriate—by means of such 
increases in the nominal value of the holdings 
of our ordinary stockholders—formally to 
recognise to some extent the very large sums 
that for so long now have annually been 
ploughed back into the businesses of our 
principal subsidiary companies and in this 
way also to bring the total of the issued 
capital of the Corporation still more 
nearly into line with the true value of its 
assets. 


There was sent to you also notice of a 
second resolution upon which you will 
shortly be asked. to vote, and as this is of 
a veiy personal nature relating to myself, I 
shall not of course participate in that part of 
these proceedings, and when the time comes 
I shall ask our vice-chairman, Sir John 
Keeling, to put that resolution to you, but 
I might perhaps be permitted to make a 
few comments in connection with this matter. 
The first is that the proposal before you was 
the spontaneous suggestion of my colleagues 
on the board, which I deeply appreciate. 
And the second is that I was informed that 
legally there was no obligation to seek the 
consent of our stockholders to this proposal, 
but having regard to its nature I preferred, 
as did my colleagues, that we should seek 
your approval before giving effect to it. 


It may be of some small interest to those 
of you who are perhaps unfamiliar with our 
history, that when I first took charge of your 
Corporation’s affairs, some thirty years ago 
now, the capital of the then private parent 
company was £125,000 and it had just 
decided upon the construction of our first 
manufacturing plant, now Bowater’s Thames 
Paper Mills. Today our assets exceed 
£75 million and the productive capacity of 
our plants throughout the world is of the 
order of 1 million tons of paper annually, 
and each year we draw from our own re- 
sources some 800,000 tons of raw materials. 
I cannot and do not wish to claim anything 
approaching the sole credit for this, for my 
colleagues here and overseas, past as well as 
present, are in a large measure responsible 
for this achievement, my good fortune being 
the privilege of leading so magnificent a team 
of able and loyal men. 


SATISFACTORY EARNINGS AND 
OPERATIONS 


You will not, I am sure, either want or 
expect me to occupy a great deal of your 


time at this meeting, for those o! 
are able to remain will, I know, 
to see the very interesting {film 
some of our activities in North An 
we shall be showing to you after th 
tion of the formal proceedings. 
you will, I believe, like to hear 
something" of the progress of you: 
tion since we last met, and I am 
fied to be able to report to you 
business, in common with others . 
our industry, continues to enjoy 
measure of prosperity. From fi. 
available I am able to tell you 
our earnings are running at least 
satisfactory level as those for ov 
year’s trading, and prospects, for 
immediate future, are by no mean: 
able. All our plants in this « 
overseas continue to operate to c1) 
indeed, we are experiencing som: 
in fulfilling all our obligations to 
customers, particularly in the field 
print and magazine paper, but we 
our utmost to press forward 
developments we have in hand 
further to increase our productiv: 
with the object of course of ameli 
not wholly relieving, this situation 


you who 


Nx10us 
Picting 
i that 
rmina- 
vever, 
m me 


newe 


igned 
pacity, 
tung, if 


TENNESSEE MILLS NOW IN OPERATION 


In this connection I know you will be 
pleased to learn that since we last met the 


new mills-of Bowater’s Southern Pap 
poration in Tennessee have come into 


tion both for newsprint and pulp 
I hope and expect, quickly achieve 
ably high level of production of both 
be of interest to you to know tha: 

cargo of pulp is now on its way 
country and that the production of | 
mill has in fact already exceeded 

capacity. 
who have used it speak well of « 
deliveries of newsprint from the n 
and the coming into operation of th 
tant addition to our productive ca; 


help materially to relieve the great | 


on our Canadian mills, which, duri: 
times, have been hard pressed to s 
the needs of our many customer: 
North American continent. 


It had been, as you know, my | 
expectation that I would be p: 
Tennessee when the mills there fi 
up, but unfortunately some slight . 
occasioned by unexpected hold- 
occurred in connection with the 1 
of piping and of electrical cabling, « 
unable to prolong my stay for a 
time to be present on that exciting : 
Despite this delay, however, operat: 
commenced within two years of g: 
ing first broken on the site, an ac! 
that is not without its satisfaction 
times, 


Perhaps I should remind stockhol: 


the initial productive capacity of th 
is 130,000 tons of 
of sulphate pulp y. This pu 
course surplus to the mills’ own 

ments of this material and is there!o 
able for shi to and use in oth. 
mills, i ing our own mills in the 
Kingdom. This additional produ: 
oe and pulp constitutes a 


to 
Southern United 


Publishers in the United 


int and 55,0 


the reguireme: 
} States mewspapc 
lishers and to our own requirement: 
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1c of pulp; moreover, it is, of course, 

‘ther step in furtherance our policy 

ontrolling some part of our requirements 

-he many varieties of raw materials that 
consume. 

important, and I think unique, feature 

: at the start-up of this great new pro- 

entire production has from the out- 

-n sold under contracts for fifteen 
head. 


:-LEDOM TO DEVELOP IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


cently caused to be sent to you the 

f a meeting of our First Debenture 

lers held on June 3rd last, from 

u will have observed that the resolu- 

nitted to that meeting was carried 
»verwhelming majority. This resolu- 

ised from the specific charge in 

f the trustees for our. first debenture 

1e common stock of Bowater’s New- 

1d Pulp and Paper Mills Limited, 

ck is now owned by The Bowater 

ition of North America Limited, 
eadquarters are in Montreal and the 

of whose capital is in turn owned by 

rent Corporation. The release of this 

over this, one of its principal assets, 
h red to the North American Corpora- 
tion a much greater degree of financial free- 
iom and flexibility. While, as I said at that 
meeting, I did not wish to give the impres- 
' iat we had any major projects for 
‘+; development on the North American 

it under immediate contemplation, we 
felt that it was essential that we should be 
free to take advantage of any opportunities 
for the further development and expansion of 
our interests in Canada and the United 
States that might present themselves, as we 
feel confident that from time to time they 





UK NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 


We are doing our utmost also to achieve a 
greater production of newsprint in the United 
Kingdom, for we recognise to the full the 
| importance to the newspaper publishers 
of this country of increased supplies of news- 
from domestic sources, not only in their 
but in the national interests also, for many 
foreign currencies are still not yet in abundant 

We have promised the British news- 
publishers that we will do what we can 
crease our deliveries to them during next 

ind we shall spare no effort to this 

They, like ourselves, have to plan their 

irs ahead but for our part, under the con- 
unuance of Government contro} both of the 
impuon of newsprint and of Treasury 

ns of the foreign currency necessary 
jure our full requirements of raw 
materials, it is not possible at this stage for 
us to be precise in our undertakings as to 
the quantities we shall be able to deliver a 
year or more ahead. I would like it to be 
known and understood, however, that in this 
important matter we regard the interests of 
our publisher friends and ourselves as being 


wit 
Vildi | 


mutua ind indeed, I might say, identical. 
“of Our part we are anxious to increase our 
Celiverics of newsprint to them, and for their 
Part thcy are anxious, aS are we too, to see 
the mination of continued vexatious 
* criment control over their use of that 
commodity, 


Some of you may think that in what I am 


saying ( am seeking to look rather a long 
Way into the future but nevertheless, subject 
‘© no unforeseen circumstances arising, it is 
my bel.ci that we ca look forward to a hi 
level o! production of our plants in 
United Kingdom and overseas for some 
ime to come and, I also, to continued 
fessona e stability in level of prices 
beth ‘or our raw materials and for our many 
ished products. 





INTERIM DIVIDEND INDICATED 


Another thing I told you at our annual 
general meeting was that, having regard to 
the change of date to which our accounts 
would in future be made up, which entailed 
the current financial period being extended 
to fifteen months, it would be our intention 
on this occasion, assuming our earnings to 
justify it, to pay an interim dividend. It is 
my pleasure to inform you that in our belief 
our earnings to date are such as to warrant 
the payment of an interim dividend and our 
present intention is to do so in the month of 
October next. The additional ordinary 


shares now to be distributed, assuming you. 


pass the necessary resolution that I shall 
later put to you, will of course rank for that 
dividend pari passu with those in current 
issue, 


As you are fully aware, we have always 
followed a conservative line in the conduct of 
all our affairs, whether they relate to our 
finances, including the basis of the allocation 
of our profits as between their distribution 
by way of dividends and their retention in the 
business for its further development, or the 
day-to-day conduct of our operations, and I 
want to assure you that it is my intention to 
continue this policy and from the remarks I 
have made today 1 do not want you to think 
that I intend in any way diverging from that 
policy. In conclusion, may I say that proxies 
have been received from a very considerable 
body of stockholders, and although the exist- 
ence of these in effect assures the adoption of 
the resolutions, it will be necessary formally to 
demand a poll in each case which I or Sir 
John Keeling propose respectively to do after 
putting the resolutions to you. 


The resolutions submitted to the meeting 
were carried by overwhelming majorities, the 
results of the polls being, Resolution No. 1 
1,917,041 votes for and 1,905 against, and 
Resolution No. 2 1,789,767 votes for and 
127,845 votes against. 





THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT'S REVIEW 


The 66th annual general meeting was held 
on July 21st in London, 


Sir Edwin S. Herbert, LLB, the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: Once 
again we are able to report that our revenue 
of £416,043 from interest and dividends 
shows a satisfactory increase. This year it is 
£15,231 over the previous year. 


The market value of our investments at 
£7,164,615 shows a surplus of £3,446,438 
over the book figure or an appreciation of 
92.7 per cent as against 56.2 per cent last year. 
I would draw your attention to the position of 
our disclosed reserves which, for the first 
time, exceed one million pounds. 


The year under review has been one of 
marked activity on the Stock Exchange, 
activity which appears still to continue. 


The revival of inflationary tendencies 
becomes more serious than ever before as we 
move away from controls in the direction of 
freedom. This freeing process has without 
doubt acted as-a tonic to our industrial and 
commercial system. But freedom in business 
as in every other activity of life carries with it 
responsibility. Putting it bluntly we cannot 
have more than we earn and what we earn is 
conditioned by the price and quality of the 
goods and services we have to offer in com- 
petition with those of others. We cannot 
hope to prosper unless everyone concerned, 
mana t and labour &nd finance alike, 
face a facts of life. 

The report was adopted and a total 
dividend of 24 per cent approved. 
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SALTS (SALTATRE) 


SIR FRANK B, SANDERSON’S 
ABRIDGED REVIEW 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held on July 21st 
at Saltaire, Yorkshire. 


_ Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bart (chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said : 


Profit.on trading of the group for the year 
ended March 31, 1954, amounts to 
£1,208,261, compared with £756,697 for the 
previous year, showing an increase of 
£451,564. The group trading profit includes 
the results of the twa new subsidiaries— 
W. M. Rennie and Company, Limited, and 
Josiah France, Limited—from the respective 
dates of acquisition, but as these subsidiaries 
have not contributed for a full year the 
amount involved is not material. After pro- 
viding £625,832 for taxation, the net profit 
of the group amounts to £592,743. 


£307,500 has been transferred to general 
reserve, and the expenses of the reorganisa- 
tion of the capital amounting to £11,811 have 
been written off. The board recommend 
payment of the following dividends, subject 
to income tax : (a) A final dividend of 34 per 
cent on the 7 per cent non-cumulative 
preference shares. (b) A dividend of 124 per 
cent on the ordinary shares. 


The 124 per cent dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 5s. each is equivalent to 74d. per 
share. This compares with the dividend of 
6d. per share paid last year on the ordinary 
capital in its old form of Is. shares. 


All our subsidiaries have experienced a 
successful year’s trading, and all have made 
profits which have contributed towards the 
results which are placed before you. 


Wool values have been on a more level 
basis than for several years, but your direc- 
tors continue to view with some misgivings 
the present high level of values. 


Your board continue to use every effort to 
increase our turnover in export markets, and 
particularly in the dollar countries. Common- 
wealth countries, the United States and other 
foreign countries have been visited by direc- 
tors and executives of the group, with gratify- 
ing results, 


It is hoped our Government will use every 
endeavour to facilitate trading in markets 
which are now buying our products and to 
reopen markets where we are now debarred 
from trading owing to financial and import 
restrictions. 


We are meeting today in many markets 
fierce competition from Japan, who sell yarn 
and cloth at prices which appear to be com- 
pletely unremunerative. 


The results for the current year are not 
easy to anticipate. It must be borne in mind 
that a large portion of our output is exported 
to many parts of the world, where the demand 
fluctuates due to causes beyond our control. 
Competition for business at home and over- 
seas is keener, with the result that all profit 
margins are narrowed. 


We are living in an unsettled world fraught 
with difficulties and change. It is not pos- 
sible to forecast far into the future. 


A high machinery activity has been main- 
tained for the early months of our present 
financial year. The technical and mechanical 
improvements which are constantly being 
made place your company in a favourable 
position to grasp every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself and to meet any reasonable 
competition. 

As far as can be foreseen, it is anticipated 

company will be able to give a satis- 
lacory account of itself at the next annual 


meeting. The report was adopted. a 
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PATONS AND BALDWINS LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Patons and 
Baldwins Limited will be held on August 
25th at Darlington. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Philip A. Wright, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended May 1, 1954: 


In my statement with the company’s 
accounts for last year I emphasised the extent 
of the recovery which had been made from 
the low level to which trade had fallen in 
the autumn and winter of 1951-52, and I 
stated that during 1952-53 the sales of hand- 
knitting wools had in weight been an all- 
time record. During the trading year to 
May 1, 1954, for which the accounts are 
now presented, we have maintained and even 
consolidated our position. Our sales of hand- 
knitting wools have again been substantially 
increased and have established a new record 
in turnover. Your company’s branded hand- 
knitting wools are so well known that it is 
often overlooked that we are also very large 
spinners of manufacturing yarns for hosiery 
and other purposes, and in this competitive 
market I am glad to say we have also sub- 
stantially increased sales and established a 
new record in weight sold. 


Your board is constantly aware of the need 
to keep the selling price of the company’s 
products as reasonable as possible and with 
this in view maintained the prices of branded 
hand-knitting wools unchanged between 
December 1952, and June 1954, despite 
rising raw material and manufacturing costs. 
Since December, 1952, costs have risen. as 
follows : 


Raw materials 40 per cent 
Productive wages 12 per cent 
Coal ... aus .» Ill per cent 
Electricity 18 per cent 
Transport 15 per cent 


Fortunately higher production and im- 
proved efficiency have enabled us to absorb 
part of these increases and they are, there- 
fore, not fully reflected in the increased 
selling prices which we have reluctantly 
been compelled to institute as from June 15, 
1954. 


In the hosiery and machine knitting trade 
there is an increasing demand for improve- 
ment in such things as fastness of colours, 
shrink resistance, etc., and this has brought 
many problems in its train. Your Board is 
fully alive to the situation and our constant 
and increasing research into the many facets 
of these problems results in a continual 
improvement in our yarns. 


The narrower profit margins due to in- 
creasing raw material and production costs 
and our policy of maintaining the selling 
price of branded yarns unchanged through- 
out the selling season have, despite the record 
turnover achieved, resulted in a fall in trading 
profits compared with 1952-53. It should 
however, be recalled that that year was one 
of continually advancing raw material prices 
and the company was able to realise to 
advantage the stocks which were carried at 
the lower market values ruling at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The surplus on trading brought into Sec. 
tion I of the consolidated profit and loss 
account is £2,727,492, compared ~ with 
£3,185,940 for 1952-53, thus illustrating the 
comments I have already made. 


During the year the company completed 


negotiations in connection with the disposal 
of the remaining portions of Clark Bridge 
Mills, Halifax; and of certain office premises 
in Leicester. These sales, together with the 
sale of the boiler and motive plant no longer 
required at the old Halifax premises have 
yielded a surplus over book values of £43,824. 
In complying with the sinking fund redemp- 
tion obligations under the trust deed securing 
the company’s issue of 4 per cent first mort- 
gage debenture stock a total of £56,387 
nominal of stock was purchased during the 
year at prices slightly below par and the 
credit involved of £1,958 is shown separately 
in the accounts. 


On the debit side of Section I of the 
profit and loss account are given the items 
which the Companies Act and practice in 
these matters requires us to show and they 
call for no particular comment on my part. 
A total of £130,498 is charged for bonus to 
employees and the directors are glad that the 
results of the year justify recognition of the 
efforts of our workers both at home and 
abroad by this share in the profits of the 
year. 

The balance carried from Section I to 
Section II of the profit and loss account is 
£1,909,628, compared with £2,474,710 last 
year. 

In Section II is shown the continuing 
heavy share which various tax collectors exact 
of the trading profit. The total charges for 
taxation, including profits tax on the pre- 
ference and ordinary distributions paid or 
now recommended, amounts to £1,240,866, 
or nearly 65 per cent of the surplus of 
£1,909,628 brought in. This is an intolerable 
burden for productive industry year after 
year, and it is to be hoped that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the wholehearted sup- 
port of the whole of the Government and its 
multifarious departments can initiate an 
economy of state expenditure in all directions, 
without which there seems little prospect of 
the substantial reduction in taxation both on 
industrial profits and personal rewards which 
is so long overdue. The recent Budget intro- 
duced new investment allowances for capital 
expenditure, and we shall in due course 
benefit as your board is constantly alive to 
the need for improvement in productive 
efficiency and this almost always involves 
capital expenditure. 


Happily we have a relief this year from: 
the full severity of the tax burden as 
£202,264 has been brought back to Section II 
from British and Dominion taxation provi- 
sions not required. The greater part of this 
release of provisions made in earlier years 
arises as a result of our having settled, upon 
a more favourable basis than was expected, 
the liabilities arising as a result of the sale 
of the fixed assets of the company’s former 
branch in Australia to the subsidiary com- 
pany, Patons and Baldwins (Australia) 
Limited formed in 1951. The balance of 
the credit arises as a result of reductions in 
taxation rates effected by the Australian 
Government last year, a lead which it is 
earnestly to be hoped can be followed in due 
course here at home. 


Taking into account the items I have men- 
tioned and after excluding £96,092 for the 
interest of outside minority stockholders in 
the profits of Patons and Baldwins (Aus- 
tralia) Limited, the net surplus for the year 
of £774,934 is carried to the appropriation 
section, compared with £1,628,616 last year. 
In comparing, however, these two figures it 
must not be forgotten that last year’s balance 
contained over £600,000 of non-recurring 
credits, compared with only some £245,000 
this year. Last year, too, the charges for 
taxation were reduced by reason of the loss 
sustained in 1951-52, 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Patons and Baldwins (Australia) Limited 
has had a satisfactory trading year and has 
maintained the rate of distribution on its 
ordinary stock at 6 per cent, transferring ig 
addition a substantial sum to reserve after 
having written off the balance of its forma. 
tion and share issue expenses which 
amounted to £A.40,000. The parent com. 
pany’s proportion of the reserve appropria- 
tion of the Australian company amounts to 
£79,681, and this is the first item shown in 
the appropriation account. 


I have already mentioned that during the 
year debenture stock to the nominal value 
of £56,387 was redeemed and, accordingly, 
this sum has been transferred from protits to 
capital reserve. 


A preliminary announcement of your 
board’s intention to recommend to stock- 
holders the capitalisation of share premium 
account, which amounts to £2,482,876, and 
a balance of £155,953, from profit and loss 
account and the issue of 2,638,829 new fully 
paid ordinary shares on a one-for-one basis 
was made in May. A circular setting out 
full particulars of the directors’ proposals is 
sent with these accounts to those stockholders 
concerned. For the sake of clarity, the board, 
in presenting the accounts this year, have 
transferred from the profit and loss account 
to capital reserve the amount of £155,953 
required for the capitalisation proposals. After 
bringing in the amount brought forward on 
profit and loss account of £502,828 and 
deducting the preference dividends already 
paid and the interim ordinary dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent paid in February, 
there is available for appropriation a sum of 
£798,573, and the directors recommend the 
disposal of this amount in the following 
manner : 


£ 
217,703 in payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 15 per cent, 
making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. 
580,870 to be carried forward to next year. 


£798,573 


The board is this year departing from the 
practice of recommending the final distribu- 
tion on the ordinary stock as a dividend, plus 
a bonus in favour of a straight final dividend 
of 15 per cent. 


You will notice that your board recom- 
mends that the amount carried forward on 
profit and loss account be increased from 
£502,828 to £580,870. At a cost of reducing 
the carry forward by some £20,000 it would 
have been possible to recommend an appro- 
priation of £100,000 to contingencies reserve, 
but the directors have not done this as 
present circumstances they are of the opinion 
that the reserve at its present level of 
£3,100,000 is adequate. It will, however, 
continue to be the policy of the board to 
build up the reserves of the company as the 
opportunity arises. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHE!! 


Taking the group as a whole, net assets, 
after deducting the interest of minority stock- 
holders, have risen from £15,316,797_ 10 
£15,718,733—an increase of £401,930 The 
net value of fixed assets has fallen over the 
year by £187,462 for, as I indicated last years 
our capital expenditure has steadied down ' 
a more normal level ; we are, however, ¢m- 
barking on an extensive reorganisation of our 
older Scottish mills and this in addition 
the continual modification and seplaceim 
of machinery, which an up-to-date approac 
to production problems necessitates, W 
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considerable expenditure over the 
years. 

Whilst on the subject of machinery I may 
the company has during the last 

rs been closely associated: with Mr 

.per in the development of the Raper 


inv’ ive 


Dr “ing System. This development was 
"7 da great success at the Manchester 
Machinery Exhibition in October last 
is now in commercial production. 
‘lad to have been able to foster this 
wing system for the benefit of: the 
:dustry as a whole. 
The chief and very welcome change in the 
’ e of the group balance sheet is the 
fisal ince of bank overdrafts which on 
May 1953, stood at £1,821,838. Group 
st ve fallen by only.£373,208 between 
the balance sheet dates. Taking into 
acct he substantially increased turnover 
to ¥ I referred earlier in my remarks 
) changes are all the more remark- 
‘ 1m happy to say they are the result 
of an extensive reorganisation undertaken a 
into the control and organisation 
f our stocks, our wool buying, and planning 
of production. The new plans made to cope 
with these problems have not only enabled 
us to improve the efficient service which our 
customers expect, but have enabled us to turn 
over our stocks more frequently with resultant 
economy. Whilst we must still expect to have 
recourse to our bankers for the finance of 
peak stocks we hope that requirements in 
this direction will be on a lower level than 
past two years or so. Your board 
ts gratitude for the helpful and co- 
ve approach to finance problems which 
n shown by the company’s chief 


for the 
records 
opera 
has be 
bankers 
Despite the fall in bank overdrafts of 
{1,821,838, current liabilities as a whole have 
only fallen by £1,285,948, there being an 
increase in the amount required for current 
taxation, British and Dominion, of £282,853 





BRITISH BANK OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


EXPANDED ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 

- British Bank of the Middle East was held 
luly 20th in London, The Rt Hon Lord 
t of the Dene, PC, GBE, DSO, DSC, 

n, presiding. 

The following is am extract from his circu- 

statement for the year to March 31, 


This has been 
nteresting 


a year of much activity and 
events in the history of our 
business. Our accounts again show 
a strong position. Our deposits are up by 
n to £43 million, Cash in hand and 
at bankers and money at call are over £16 


milli¢ 1 million less than a year ago, but 
our investments in British Government and 
other securities stand at approximately £15 
miiion, representing am increase of over 
44 million on the figures of the previous year. 

A decline in the total of credits and guaran- 
tees of {1 million is offset by an increase of 
4,1,300.000 in advances to customers and bills 
Giscounted. Our fixed assets remain in the 
bal sheet at £100,000 unchanged. You 
Wil recall that a year ago you passed a special 
Tesolution increasing our capital to £1,500,000. 
You received a dividend of 10 per cent last 
year on the old capital of £1 million. A 
o inion of the same amount of profits 

ear 


would call for a dividend of 6} per 
Cent on the new capital. 


THE DIVIDEND 


= gether we consider the accounts show 
a Cegree of strength and consolidation 
I 


Position as to justify the payment of 





and other increases in normal trade habilities. 
: amount set aside for future taxation has 
increased from £715,239 to £844,836. 


* 
EXPORTS 


Sales to the export markets during the year 
under review have been well maintained. 
The resurgence of the European textile indus- 
try since the war, particularly in Germany, 
has led to considerably increased competition 
in many of our markets. This has been 
accentuated by the subsidised exports of tops 
from Uruguay, which, though a duty of 10 
per cent is payable on entry to the United 
Kingdom, enter some countries free of duty. 
Shortage of sterling exchange in other coun- 
tries, such as Japan and France, has also 
made export sales more difficult. The recent 
further freeing of sterling is a step towards 
freedom of trade and it is to be hoped that 
the coming year will see the easing of cur- 
rency and other restrictions in South America 
and elsewhere. The reputation of the com- 
pany’s products throughout the world is such 
that we should have no difficulty in strenthen- 
ing our position once these artificial barriers 
to trade are removed. 


PERSONNEL 


I have already mentioned that a bonus to 
employees at home and abroad has again been 
paid out of the profits of the year and it is 
gratifying that the diligent and faithful ser- 
vice of our workers and staff can thus be 
rewarded. The board have recently intro- 
duced a scheme for the recognition of long 
service with the company which gives benefits 
of a material kind to those completing 15, 25 
and 40 years’ service. After 40 years’ service 
an employee is also presented with a suit- 
able memento of the occasion and it is worthy 
of note that at the inception of the scheme 
no less than 84 men and women were 


a final dividend of 54 per cent, making a total 
of 74 per cent for the year. Your board plan 
to reduce next year the disparity between the 
interim and final dividends. 


The passage of the years has now estab- 
lished the British Bank of the Middle East 
aS an institution with a much wider and more 
active scope in its present form than it had 
in its original form as the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. We seek and find new fields of 
utility, opened to us by changing conditions 
in the Middle East, and appropriate to our 
special experience: Thus the most charac- 
teristic events in our past year were the 
opening..of.kew branches in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and at Doha on the Qatar Peninsula, 
in the Persian Gulf. In Baghdad we opened 
a new sub-branch. 


INDIA 


We have had branches in India before, one 
in Bombay from 1891 to 1900 and again from 
1919 to 1934, and one in Calcutta from 1892 
to 1895. In 1895, 1900 and 1934 we closed 
the branches in Bombay and Calcutta. The 
trend of arade then between India and Persia 
was the reason. But now we have five 
branches in the Persian Gulf where the 
currency is the Indian Rupee. We have three 
branches in Saudi Arabia and one in Aden, 
where transactions with India are consider- 
able, not to speak of the trade relations 
between India and this country, in which we 
can play a useful part, and we have branches 


in other countries which trade with India. It 


is this expansion in our scope which takes us 
back to India, now that opportumity serves. 


The Nationale Handelsbank NV, .better 
known here perhaps by their former title, 
Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank, trans- 
ferred their branches in Bombay and Calcutta 
to us on January Ist, the necessary licences 
having been obtained from’ the Indian 
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already qualified by their time with the com- 
pany for recognition in this way. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Since March of this year there: has been 
a continual rise in the price of raw wools in 
the primary markets and the tendency is still 
upwards. Stocks in the wool growing areas 
are negligible except in South America where 
there is still a certain amount unsold. In the 
consuming centres, such as Bradford, stocks 
of wool and tops are below average, and those 
in the hands of manufacturers and distri- 
butors would not appear to be excessive. 
The increasing demand from Russia, China 
and the countries behind the Iron Curtain is 
also a factor likely to have quite an influence 
on world wool prices. On the other hand, 
the wool textile trade in the USA and Canada 
is still in the doldrums, though there are 
signs that the corner has been turned and an 
improvement is on the way. At home and 
on the Continent there is at the moment a 
lull while the trade adapts itself to the new 
price levels, and order books are not filled so 
far ahead as they were a year ago, but this, 
I expect, will only be temporary. 


Taking all things into consideration, I see 
little sign of an easing in raw material price 
levels this year even when the full weight 
of the Australian and New Zealand clips 
again comes on the market. It would appear 
that the world demand for wool, in spite of 
the increasing output of man-made fibres, is 
likely to absorb easily the available raw 
material as it comes to hand. 


As regards your company I look forward 
in the coming year to increased sales of 
hand-knitting wools, to at least holding our 
own in the manufacturing yarn trade and 
I shall be disappointed if the coming year 
does not also show improved figures in the 
export markets. 


Government. Both branches were taken over 
as going concerns, so that we have acquired 
a foundation on which we can enlarge the 
considerable business which of late years we 
have been building up with India. In the 
course of this transaction with the Nationale 
Handelsbank, we have developed a very 
happy relationship with them. We hope and 
believe that we shall be of use to the economy 
of India, in the development of her trade with 
the other countries where we are established. 
Already we have evidence that this will be so. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Iraq the most important event of the 
year has been the Coronation of His Majesty 
King Faisal I], which took place in May, 
1953. In Kuwait much progress has been 
made. During the last year we completed 
and occupied the extension to our Kuwait 
office and four new dwelling houses for our 
staff. 


In Bahrain trade has been generally satis- 
factory. At Dubai our business continues to 

rosper. Our new premises, which include 
air-conditioned accommodation for our 
British staff, have been completed and are a 
good addition to the buildings we have 
already constructed in other Persian Gulf 
centres. At Muscat our business continues 
to serve His Highness the Sultan and his 
people. 

Our three branches in Saudi Arabia are 
now well established and we have evidence 
that the facilities thus made available by a 
British bank are appreciated. In Syria we 
have bramches at Damascus and Aleppo. In 
the Lebanon our branches continue to hold 
the ground they have won. At Aden our 
recently established bramch continues to 
progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HEAD, WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY 


RECORDS IN MANY DIRECTIONS 


CASH POSITION REASONABLY GOOD 


MR RICHARD MILES’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Head, Wrightson and Company, Limited, 
Engineers, etc., was held on July 21st at the 
Registered Office, Teesdale Iron Works, 
Thornaby-on-Tees. 


Mr Richard Miles, the chairman and 
managing director, who presided, said: 


This is our sixty-fourth annual general 
meeting, and it is my pleasant duty to report 
that your old established company continues 
to flourish. In the year under review records 
were achieved in many directions—amongst 
others, in turnover, profits, gross work in 
progress, orders, and value of contracts to 
complete. The three last items may provide 
pointers to the short term future, if world 
trade holds. Our taxation charge is the 
highest we have recorded. Our cash position 
is reasonably good, but considerable working 
capital is always required in our businesses 
due to the size of the contracts, and to in- 
creasing competition from Germany and the 
United States for export work. 


ACCOUNTS 


This year, the first full year for which we 
have had a common year-end for all the sub- 
sidiaries and the parent company as required 
by the last Companies Act, we show a 
trading profit of £912,469 against that for 
the previous year of, say, £778,500, if we 
gross up the parent company’s nine months’ 
trading period to twelve months. After 
provisions for depreciation, workmen’s pen- 
sions and taxation, we are left, in the group, 
with £367,758. We recommend that there 
be distributed a final dividend of 20 per 
cent less tax, making, with the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, a total of 25 per cent less 
tax for the year, against 174 per cent less tax 
last year (parent company nine months). 
After charging the two preference dividends, 
and allowing for a slightly higher carry 
forward than last year, there remain £75,000 
to be placed to the parent company’s reserve 
for general purposes, and £175,000 similarly 
to the appropriate subsidiary companies. 
Having undertaken certain future commit- 
ments in providing pensions for our work- 
men, we have thought it prudent to set aside 
towards these commitments an amount of 
£25,000, which is added to previous pro- 
visions for pensions in the balance shect. 
We believe that our workmen are appreciative 
of the benefits accruing from these additional 
and substantial outgoings. 


DEVELOPMENT 


By those methods which may be available 
to us, such as efficiency in designs and pro- 
duction, maintaining a low unit margin of 
profit and a high turnover, we are doing our 
utmost to~encourage buyers; but it is a 
difficult task in view of the costs over which 
we have no control. We, and our markets, 
would welcome conditions where stable 
prices could be extended over a reasonable 
term. “7 


Nearly all our products are made to special 
designs. Hence -periodic very large sums 
for re-tooling, as in the automobile industry, 
are not required. -On the other hand, 
improved equipment in detail, improved 
buildings and lay-out are continuously neces- 
sary. You will observe that our authorisa- 


tions for capital expenditure, spread over a 
period of years in accordance with our 
programme, amount to some £655,000, 
though the official orders placed to date 
total approximately £340,000. 


New buildings and much new equipment 
have been installed at our steel foundries. 
All works have been well maintained. The 
new “investment allowances” should be 
encouraging, not only to us, but also to our 
customers. 
the old Richard- 


shipyard site ad- 
engineering 


We are acquiring 
son Duck dismantled 
joining the works of our ) 
division at Thornaby. With the Craig 
Taylor site, purchased some years ago, 
where we produce aluminium alloy struc- 
tures, we shall own most of the land included 
in the large bend in the River Tees at 
Thornaby. 


ACTIVITIES 


In the statement accompanying our annual 
accounts, I usually describe some of 
the work we are doing. You will 
remember that we can conveniently 
consider our activities as falling into four 
groups : 


(1) A consulting group consisting of three 
companies and/or divisions: Our Head 
Wrightson Processes, Limited, in London is 
very busy on large projects for the oil and 
chemical industries, on atomic energy 
reactors and allied heat exchange problems. 
Our McKee Iron and Steel Division is 
building some of the largest ironworks, and 
important auxiliary equipment such as 
sintering and gas cleaning plant, at home 
and abroad. Our new Colliery Equipment 
Division is responsible for National 
Coal Board and other colliery work, and 
especially lately the new anthracite devel- 
opments in West Wales, the subject of an 
important leading article in The Times 
recently. The first of these divisions is now 
very successfully marketing the efficient 
“Fluor” cooling towers, which are being 
installed at power stations and other indus- 
trial plants. 


ENGINEERING GROUP 


(2) An engineering group of four com- 
panies and/or divisions : we make at our 
engineering division at Thornaby : blast 
furnace plant, oil refinery equipment, dock 
and harbour equipment (we have an impor- 
tant number of large dock gates of both the 
mitre and flap types), railwaye wagons 
(concentrating more on the special types) and 
other heavy steel plate and mechanical work, 
Our Stockton forge division undertakes 
colliery, metalliferous mining and mechanical 
handling plants, and sub-contracts in the gas 
trade. They have a very full order book. 
Our Head Wrightson Machine Company, 
Limited at Middlesbrough had a record year, 
and is heavily booked for steel and non- 
ferrous tube plant, drawbenches, sheet and 
tinplate equipment and similar work, all to 
the most modern, and in many cases, unique 
designs. Our Head Wrightson Aluminium 
Limited had a reasonable year, but orders, 
especially for defence work, have tapered off 
considerably. Apart from the doors 
for the London Airport, some 46 feet high 


and 300 feet long, and a large numer of 
crane and dragline jibs up to 200 fe. long 
the highlight of the year was the com) \etion 


of the Aberdeen aluminium alloy |) scule 
bridge, opened by HM Queen Elizabe:)) the 
Queen Mother. 


FOUNDRIES AND FORGES 


(3) Our foundries and forges: our heavy 
iron foundries have had a fairly stabic and 
successful year but we find, unfortunately, 


that some of the nationalised industries leave 
considerable gaps in their production pro- 
grammes which entail variations in employ- 
ment in our iron foundries. Our steel 
foundries, in common with others, experi- 
enced a considerable falling off in orders in 
the autumn, especially when the maior oil 
refinery programmes were being completed; 
but there has been an upward turn lately, 
orders for raw material for the mecthinical 


engineering industries being more buoyant. 
The customers of our drop-forges, particu- 
larly the automobile manufacturers, are ex- 
tremely keen buyers. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


(4) Our overseas interests: South African 
trade experienced a slight downward trend 
when the Orange Free State preliminary gold 
mine programme completed its stage of 
development in the autumn of last year, but 
our companies there had a good year, and 
the rate of orders received has improved 
lately. In Australia our plans are devclop- 
ing less quickly than we had hoped, and we 
are not yet able to implement our long term 
programme of increasing our manufacturing. 
Though importing is still on a reasonable 
scale, it is not at very profitable prices. The 
new branch office in Canada is having a 
difficult time: Canadian engineering works 
are not too well employed, and a number of 
our profitable American licences do not 
include Canada, 


Elsewhere, our overseas trade is increasing. 
Mr Vaughan Pendred has been particularly 
successful in India where we now have a 
working arrangement with Messrs 8.\mer, 
Lawrie and Company. In Spain our large 
contract for the National Steel Works 's pro- 
ceeding to plan. Your senior officials spend 
much time abroad on export enquirics and 
orders. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKM(' 


General: Despite the fact that the hcavy 
capital goods industry fluctuates, the te fn!- 
que of modern production must demand in- 
creasingly up-to-date equipment. (nc of 
the factors determining its installation 18 
a high level of subsequent employment, 
often dependent upon the course of world 
trade. 


In conclusion, it may be of interest 
observe that we are finding a higher turn- 
over of our unskilled men than forme'y. We 
are, however, traditionally fortunate in ‘aving 
a very sound backbone of senior and other 
staff and of responsible and skilled 
workmen, to whose loyal co-operation the 
continued success of our undertaking 'S 
largely due. 
~ The report and accounts were adopicd. 
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STRENGTHENED FINANCIAL POSITION 


CURRENCY FOR WOODPULP PURCHASE: CONTROL NO LONGER JUSTIFIED 


LORD CORNWALLIS REVIEWS THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


Tt fty-first annual general meeting 
of A E. Reed & Company, Limited, 
nufacturers and converters, was 
idon on July 19, 1954, the Rt Hon 


Lord wallis of Linton, KBE, MC, the 
chair presiding. 

Th owing is the statement by the 
Chait which had been circulated with 


the re] and accounts for the year ended 
Marcn 1954. 


As will be known to all shareholders, Sir 


Ralph d, our Chairman, tendered his 
resign from that office and from our 
board rectors on March 31st. His health 
has not : good in recent years and he felt 
that he should not continue the responsibility 
and .ecessitated in the guiding of such 
in a { expanding group of companies 
as that h we now control, 

So ends a great career in the paper-making 
industr 

Six rs ago Albert Reed showed his 
cour d pioneering spirit in the founda- 


oncern that still bears his name. 
His son, for thirty-four years our Chair- 


man, was chosen to hold the high office of 
Paper Controller, in war and aftermath of 
war, for eleven years. 

We, who have served under Sir Ralph 
Reed and have watched the growth of our 
great enterprise under his leadership, tender 
to him a heartfelt “ Thank You” and wish 
him every happiness and rest in his retire- 
ment 

My colleagues on the board have asked 
me to accept the Chairmanship of the board 
in the place of Sir Ralph Reed. 


I can assure you all I am fully conscious 
of the honour thus accorded to me and the 
great responsibilities that the position of 
Chairman entails. I shall endeavour to main- 
tam the wonderfully happy relations that 
exist between management, executive and all 


employed in our Group, and I firmly believe 
that with the enthusiasm and loyalty of all 
who belong to our “ family * we can main- 
tain the progress that has been achieved in 
all that we have undertaken. 

Since our last annual general meeting, two 
hew directors have joined the board. They 
are Mr Hector G. Paul and Mr W. R. 
Tomlinson 

Mr Hector Paul has been with Reed’s for 
twenty-four years. He was deputy to Sir 
Ralph Reed in the Paper Control and we 
know hi nowledge and experience will be 
invaluable to the board. 

Mr Tomlinson is managing director of 
The Thompson & Norris Manufacturing 
“ompany, Limited—which company has 
been so recently brought into the Group—and 
we know iat his assistance to us on the 
Parent board will be of great value. — 

Ph accordance with the Articles of 

‘sociation these two gentlemen offer them- 
selves for re-election at the annual general 
meeting. 


‘RADING CONDITIONS 


pte year covered by the accounts has 
tn happily 


a period of full production 





following relatively quickly upon a recession, 
to which reference was made by Sir Ralph 
Reed in his statement to you last year. As 
he told you, the rate of production of paper 
and board in this country fell in the late 
summer of 1952 to 45 per cent of that for 
the last quarter of 1951. By the spring of 
1953, however, there had been a substantial 
recovery and this developed rapidly due 
partly to the general recovery from. the 
recession to which, to a greater or lesser 
degree, most industries had been subject, 
and partly to the fact that a great many 
consumers had allowed their stock to fall 
to exceptionally low levels and were taken 
by surprise by the speed of the recovery. 
Full production in our mills and fac- 
tories was made possible, theréfore, by 
the recovery in trade as I have indi- 
cated. In addition our exports, especially 
to Australia, have continued at a satisfac- 
tory level. 


We have been able to maintain our pro- 
gramme of full production, however, only 
at the price of reducing our stocks of 
raw materials, as the currency allowed, by 
the Government for the purchase of wood- 
pulp was not sufficient to enable us to 
run fully and at the same time maintain 
our stocks. 


The cost of our raw materials was rela- 
tively stable for the whole year, especially 
when compared with the very violent fluc- 
tuations which occurred in the previous 
years. During the second quarter of 1954, 
however, prices have tended to harden and 
are now, in the case of chemical pulps, 
approximately {4 per ton higher than the 
average price ruling for the year ended 
March 31, 1954. 


\ 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year, before charging 
taxation, amounts to £4,261,000 com- 
pared with {2,134,000 for the previous 
year. 


The taxation charge, based on the profits 
for the year, amounts to £2,990,000, but 
this figure is reduced to £2,504,000 by a 
credit in respect of amounts over- 
provided in earlier years, leaving available 
for reserves and distribution the sum of 
£1,757,000. 

You will recall that your directors, in their 
letter of December 17, 1953, stated their 
intention to recommend a final dividend of 
12} per cent on the ordinary capital as in- 
creased by the bonus issue and by the issue 
of “A” ordinary shares. I think you will 
feel that our expression of confidence was 
justified by the results disclosed. Your 
board are now able therefore to carry out 
their intention to recommend payment of a 
final dividend at the rate anticipated which, 
with the interim dividend already paid, is 
equivalent to an annual distribution at the 
rate of 174 per cent on the present capital. 
Out of the remaining balance of profits, 
including the balance brought forward from 
the previous year, your board have con- 
sidered it desirable to appropriate £1 million 
to general reserve and 500,000 to pensions 
reserve, 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Group balance sheet once again dis- 
closes a considerably strengthened | financial 
position. Some £750,000 has been spent on 
developing and maintaining at high efficiency 
the fixed assets Of the Group. You will 
observe that the current assets have risen 
from {£12 million to £14,500,000, of which 
cash and tax reserve certificates amount to 
£6,250,000. The excess of current assets 
over current liabilities has increased from 
£7,300,000 to nearly £10 million, thus dis- 
closing an extremely liquid position. 


The fall in stocks of woodpulp is more 
substantial than we should have wished and 
reflects not only the shortage of currency to 
which I have previously referred, but also 
the inability of some of our foreign suppliers 
to maintain their scheduled deliveries. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


I need not dwell on the reorganisation of 
capital which took place during the year as 
you were kept well informed of the proposals 
and the reasons for the change. The sug- 
gestions put forward by your directors were 
duly approved at appropriate meetings of 
ow and received the sanction of the 

urt. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


You were informed at the time of the 
poems to acquire the shares of The 

ompson and Norris Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited, makers of corrugated fibre- 
board packing cases, and you will be gratified 
to know that holders of over 98 per cent 
of the capital stock of that company accepted 
our offer. The acquisition of this company 
adds very substantially to the interests which 
we already have in the packaging industry 
and I am glad to be able to report that the 
integration of that company’s affairs into the 
Group is proceeding satisfactorily and har- 
moniously. 


Following the acquisition of The Thomp- 
son and Norris Group, it seemed appropriate 
to us to acquire the shares of The Sun Paper 
Mill Company Limited. This company was 
already delivering approximately two-thirds 
of its output of paper to. The Thompson 
and Norris’ Group and we thought it very 
desirable to ensure the permanency of this 
arrangement. I am glad to be able to report 
that the holders of over 90 per cent of the 
share capital of The Sun Paper Mill Com- 
pany Limited have accepted our offer and 
it has now become a member of the Reed 
Group. 


PROSPECTS 


The past year has been one of greater 
stability in our industry and although there 
is a tendency for raw material prices to 
harden, we are hopeful that the stable situ- 
ation will continue, and present indications 
tend to justify this hope. 

I have previously referred to the fact that 
the amount of foreign currency which we are 
permitted to spend on the purchase of wood- 
pulp is subject to Government control. 








. Although the amount of currency allocated 
for this purpose for the second half of this 
year will enable us to run at a reasonably 
high rate of production, we are not satisfied 
that it. will permit us to attain the outputs 
which we had planned and, at the same time, 
keep our stocks of woodpulp at a proper 
level. We are making representations to the 
appropriate department dealing with this 
situation and have hopes that some improve- 
ment will be effected. We feel very strongly 
that this remaining form of control has now 
ceased to have any justification, and the 
sooner it is removed the better it will be for 
the development of our industry. 


However, we are satisfied that our Organi- 
sation is in such a healthy condition, both 
from the point of view of plant and also the 
quality and spirit of the staff and employees 
that we are as well prepared as anybody to 
face the present situation and any vicissitudes 
which may arise in the future and, although 
we have not the slightest doubt that trading 
conditions will be competitive, we feel we 
are well equipped to meet this challenge. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In my earlier remarks I pointed out that 
the year had been one of full production. 
This happy state of affairs could not have 
been possible without the splendid efforts of 
all, the managing director, the executive 
officers and each and every one of our 
employees. They, one and all, take pride in 
Reed’s products. 

The management endeavour to ensure that 
the health, welfare and happiness of all our 
employees are their special care and responsi- 
biliry. This partnership has produced the 
results you now have before you and I know 
all shareholders would like to join with your 
board in a very sincere expression of our 
gtatitude to all concerned. 


TRUMAN HANBURY 
BUXTON & CO., LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on July 22nd, in 
London, Mr G. Dent, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year ended March 
31, 1954 : I am pleased to be able to report a 
satisfactory year’s result. Trading profit for 
the group has increased by £175,508 to 
£1,085,523. There are two main factors re- 
sponsible for this increase: firstly, the reduc- 


tion in the cost of brewing materials, 
especially malt; secondly, economies in 
expenses. The directors recommend a final 


dividend of 11 per cent making 14 per cent 
for the year, leaving a carry forward. of 
£326,226, as against £320,381. 


Up to Christmas our trade showed quite 
a satisfactory increase but during the last 
quarter of the year with bad weather con- 
ditions, there was some falling off which left 
our total output for the year at nearly the 
same figure as the year before. There was a 
further decline in draught beer sales although 
this has not applied to the sales of our Burton 
pale ale in London which retains its popu- 
larity. 

Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
With regard to the future I do not anticipate 
that the current year’s results will be as suc- 
cessful as those of the year under review 
which was a fortunate one for many reasons. 
Since January the weather could hardly have 
been more unfavourable for the consumption 
of beer, and the beer trade of the country as 
a whole has shown a considerable decline over 
the period. It is to be hoped that the 
remainder of the year will prove -more 
favourable to our trade and enable us to make 
up some of the leeway. 


The report was adopted. 
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FERRANTI, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


SIR VINCENT DE FERRANTIPS SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of Ferranti, 
Limited, was held on July 15th in London, 
Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, MIEE, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the nine 
months to March 31, 1954: 


The accounts show continued expansion in 
the activities of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries and further extension of manufac- 
turing capacity. 


CANADIAN INTERESTS 


Subsidiary company (not consolidated) 
£1,022,474: The interests of the Group in 
Canada have been considerably extended by 
the purchase by Ferranti Electric Limited on 
March 11, 1954, of a controlling interest in 
another Canadian Company in which for 
nearly twenty years a minority shareholding 
has been held on this side. 


The consolidated profit for the nine months, 
including dividends on investments, amounts 
to £1,446,649 as compared with {1,284,033 
for the year ended June 30, 1953. After pro- 
vision for tax (including £165,000 for excess 
profits levy) on all profits earned to date, the 
net profit is £546,863 against £436,248 last 
year. The capital issue expenses amounting 
to £6,982 have been written off. 


After providing for the preference divi- 
dends, £330,765 has been transferred to 
general reserve account and a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 6 per cent (£33,000 after 
deduction of tax at 9s.) is recommended, 
leaving £31,063 to be added to the undis- 
tributed profits carried forward which will 
then amount ta £345,813. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The output of the Group, which is now 
employing over 11,000 people, has risen by 
14 per cent, and has exceeded the input by 
£2 million, leaving unexecuted orders to the 
value of £15 million, The rate of output of 
armament work has increased by 7 per cent, 
and of civil work by 27 per cent, thus 
reversing the trend during the last financial 
year, when the figures were 40 per cent and 
10 per cent respectively. 


_ The output of power transformers has 
increased by 32 per cent in value over the 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1952-53. Distribution transformer business 
has increased by some 25 per cent, but the 
total sales input for transformers of all types 
has shown a fall. No less than eighty-two 
major units have been delivered during the 
past nine months, of which fifty-two were 
for export. The latter include five 300 kV. 
class transformers for the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, and thirteen in the 230 kV. 
class for New Zealand. Other notable equip- 
ment supplied includes a 3.2 million volt, 
77kW. sec. impulse generator for the National 
Physical Laboratory. 


In overseas markets for electricity meters, 
restrictive buying policies have now eased, 
and sales to countries ‘such as India, 
Argentina, Malaya, Colombia and Australia 
show a corresponding recovery. Business in 
the home market, however, has shown a slight 
fall; nevertheless the total sales input for 
meters of all types has shown a proportionate 
increase of 55 per cent over the rate for the 
last financial year. Technically, the accent 
has once again concentrated on the 
problem of reducing manufacturing costs. A 
number of new special-purpose machines for 





producing the FM meter are now 
operation, and delivery of several 
still being awaited. 


Further intensification of the competitive 
conditions prevailing in the industry has 


in 
thers js 


again led to a fall in the output of the 
foundry. Recently, however, the sales input 
for castings has shown an encouraging 
upward trend. The demand for nop. 


magnetic iron continues, whilst that for 
spheroidal graphite cast-iron, a new ductile 
material, is increasing. 


GOVERNMENT EQUIPMENT 


In the field of government equipment, 
development work on guided weapons con- 
tinues to proceed satisfactorily. Anti-aircraft 
fire control equipment is being fitted i: 


y fit 1 many 
of HM ships, and an artificial horizon, 
belived to be one of the most advanced 
gyroscopic instruments of its type, in both 


UK and Canadian aircraft. The rate of out- 
put of both government and commercial 
instruments has again increased. 


The demand for radio and _ television 
receivers continues to rise. In order to meet 
the advent of commercial television, all cur- 
rent receivers have been made tuncable to 
cover these transmissions when they com- 
mence, as well as to receive the existing BBC 
service. New and larger types of cathode ray 
tubes for television and other purposes have 
also been introduced. 


As predicted, the demand for domestic 
electrical appliances has increased, and the 
rate of output of radiant fires has been 
trebled. Research and development have kept 
well ahead in the field of electronic digital 
computers. Amongst other substantia! orders 
received is one from A. V. Roe Limited for 
the first large computer to be supplied toa 
British aircraft firm. The new research 
laboratories at Wythenshawe are now in 
full operation. 


ACTIVITIES IN SCOTLAND 


At Edinburgh factory there has been a 
fall in the production of older types of equip- 
ment, which is expected to be offset by an 
increase in the output of certain newer devices 
towards the end of 1954. A contract has been 
received for over two million dollars’ worth 
of electronic equipment under the US Navy 
department’s offshore procurement plans. 
The output of the valve factory at Dundee is 
building up steadily and has reached about 
one-third of its ultimate planned value. 


In Scotland, the scale of development work 
on key equipment for the Services is still 
increasing. Various forms of technical know- 
ledge are being combined in the design of 
complete aircraft systems. This work, in 
addition to some real progress in co-operating 
with aircraft manufacturers, is an important 
contribution to the complex problem of build- 
ing efficient fighting machines for the At 
Force and Navy. 


The Canadian Company is experiencing 
increased competition in the market for (rans 
formers. This is being met both by improve- 
ments in design, and by plans for extending 
the range manufactured. Plans are also under 
way for producing a thermal demand metet; 
which has now been given tentative approval 
by the Canadian Government. The research 
division has extended the scope of its activi 
ties so that it is no longer exclusively eng2s¢ 
on work for the Department of Defence 
production, 

The report and accounts wf:e adopted. 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


ACQUISITION OF SUBSTANTIAL CANADIAN COMPANY 


LORD BELPER ON THE RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


+y-seventh annual general meeting 


The Rritish Plaster Board (Holdings) 
Wymited was held on July 22nd at 20 St. 
James's Square, London, S.W.1, The Rt Hon 
Lord Belper, DL (the chairman), presiding. 
The following is the chairman’s statement 


which had been circulated with the report and 
for the year ended March 31, 1954: 


accounts 

The past year has been an eventful one for 
the company. Since my last statement, a 
substantia! Canadian company has been 
brought into the group ; our authorised and 
issued share capital have been materially 
increased, and the figures in the accounts now 


presented disclose record results which have 
been achieved by hard and efficient work at 
all levels, coupled with considerable expendi- 
tures on plant, machinery and other assets. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


There have been several changes where the 
directors are concerned. Mr W. Steuart 
Trimble, who first joined the group thirty- 
three years ago and was appointed a joint 
managing director in 1947, recently expressed 
the wish to relinquish his position as joint 
managing director and the board have agreed 
to this with regret. He will, however, con- 
tinue as deputy chairman and as a director of 
the parent company and of the more impor- 
tant of the subsidiary companies, so that the 
group will continue to have the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience. I take this oppor- 
tunity to express our appreciation of all that 
he has done for the company. 


Mr R. S. Jukes has been appointed manag- 


ing director and carries the good wishes of the 
board in this important post. He will be 
supported by a management committee. 

Mr J. F. Harvey resigns from the board as 
he has now attained the age of seventy. He 
has the longest record of service of any as a 
director, having served in that capacity since 
1927, so that he has been an important factor 
in the parent company’s growth from the time 
when it owned but one small factory in 
Wallasey. All his colleagues join me in wish- 
ing him every happiness in his retirement. 

Mr R. G. Forsyth will relinquish his 
appointment as secretary after the annual 
general meeting, and Mr N. M. Barrow will 


succeed him in this position. Mr Forsyth, 
who will continue to serve as a full-time 
director of the company, has been secretary 
since 1935, and I wish to pay a special tribute 
to him on this occasion. His work through- 
out has been of the highest order and his tact 
and courtesy never failing. 


Mr D. V. Damerell was appointed to our 
board in January last, and Mr J. C. Duffus 
ind Mr D. P. Davidson were appointed in 
May. These appointments are being sub- 
mitted for your confirmation. Mr Damerell is 
the director in charge of The Gotham Com- 
pay, Limited, Thomas McGhie and Sons, 

imited, and The Long Meg Plaster and 


Mineral Company. Mr Duffus continues as 
— o! C. Davidson and Sons, Limited, 
oe our acquisition of that company’s 


€ capital last year, and Mir Davidson con- 
Unues as 


td w 
addition 


its chief executive director. The 
il be much strengthened by the 
of these three directors. 


ane Sure it will be your wish that I should 
: rd our congratulations to Sir Graham 
io on the Knighthood he received in 


ew Year’s Honours List, an event 


which gave me and my colleagues on the 
board the greatest possible pleasure. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


As authorised at the extraordinary general 
meeting! held on March 31, 1954, the name 
of the parent company now includes the 
word “ (Holdings) ” and you know that it is 
one of our objectives to create a separate 
operating company: “The British Plaster 
Board (Manufacturing) Limited.” There 
has been some delay in bringing this 
about, as we needed first to be sure of the 
precise provisions of the latest Finance Bill 
in reference to taxation and = changes of 
ownership. We are now clear that we can 
proceed with our plans without incurring 
any additional taxation liability and the 
change will take place in a few months’ time. 
In the meantime, you will note that the 
balance sheet of The British Plaster Board 
(Holdings) Limited still incorporates certain 
manufacturing assets and liabilities. 


THE BALANCE SHEETS 


The issued ordinary and preference capital 
were increased in the early part of the year 
under review, to provide for the acquisition 
of C. Davidson and Sons, Limited. The 
authorised and issued capital have also been 
greatly increased and capital reserves have 
been reduced in accordance with the decisions 
taken in March last, and thus, whilst still not 
representative of the real value of your com- 
pany, the issued capital does tend to be more 
appropriate to the capital employed in the 
group. 


In addition to the changes brought about 
by the increases in share capital, the consoli- 
dated balance sheet figures have been con- 
siderably enlarged since the previous year by 
the inclusion of the assets and liabilities of 
C. Davidson and Sons, Limited, and our new 
Canadian subsidiary, Western Gypsum Pro- 
ducts, Limited. The latter acquisition has 
been made in pursuance of the company’s 
policy to broaden our interests throughout the 
world. Canada is unquestionably one of the 
expanding industrial countries and your board 
has been considering for some time the possi- 
bilities of acquiring an interest there. Western 
Gypsum Products, Limited, with its plaster 
and plaster board plants at Winnipeg and 
Calgary and a gypsum mine near Winnipeg, 
has been established fora good many yéars 
and has gained a considerable reputation for 
the quality of its products, 


Some of the items in the consolidated 
balance sheet are not self-explanatory. In 
particular, “ Redeemable preference capital,” 
amounting to £92,138, was part of the capital 
structure of the Canadian company, but this 
has been liquidated since the close of our 
financial year out of the funds held by that 
company and the whole of the ordinary 
shares have now been acquired by us. 


Of the purchase price of the ordinary 
shares of Western Gypsum Products, Limited, 
totalling £1,076,144, 40 per cent has been 
provided out of our liquid resources, whilst 
the balance of 60 per cent has been loaned 
by a Canadian bank which accounts for the 
greater part of the bank loans of £668,507, 
the balance being advances to the Rhodesian 
company in which we are interested. 


The £150,000 of 44 per cent mortgage 


debenture stock forms part of the capital 
structure of C. Davidson and Sons, Limited. 


Apart from the items which have been 
brought in by the new subsidiaries, “ Fixed 
Assets ” have been increased during the year 
by substantial expenditures throughout the 
group amounting, before depreciation, to 
over £600,000, and also by the inclusion of 
the assets of the Rhodesian company, which 
became a subsidiary through the acquisition 
of C, Davidson and Sons, Limited, and that 
company’s Rhodesian holding. 


The slight increase in the amount of 
shares in associated companies is the net 
result of the purchase of an interest in a small 
Italian company, Perlite S.p.A., less the cost 
of our last year’s holding in the Rhodesian 
company. The Italian company quarries 
perlite, which we are now importing into 
= country for use as a lightweight aggre- 
gate. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the consolidated profit and loss 
account, you will see that the trading pro‘its, 
together with income from associated com- 
panies, trade and other investments, total 
over £2 million. A full year of profits from 
C. Davidson and Sons, Limited, is, of course, 
included and I would like to mention here 
that the results achieved by that company 
have been most gratifying. No profit has 
been brought in for Western Gypsum Pro- 
ducts, Limited, asthe consolidated figures in- 
clude the balance sheet items of that com- 
pany as at November 30, 1953, which was 
Prior to the shares being acquired by us. 


Various forms of direct taxation, totalling 
£1,364,724, again take the greater part of the 
profits and, although the excess profits levy, 
for which £110,000 has been provided in the 
year under review, now disappears, taxation 
continues to absorb a disproportionate amount 
of our group’s profits and thus militates 
against our ability to do our share in increas- 
ing industrial investment from our own cash 
resources which, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has recently pointed out, is still 
far too low in this country. 


_ Apart from the additional profits brought 
in by C. Davidson and Sons, Limited, almost 
all our subsidiary companies and associate 
companies in this country and abroad have 
contributed towards the increase in profits, 
and I would again stress that these results 
are not only the product of hard and efficient 
work amongst our personnel at all levels, but 
are also the fruits of the additional investment 


which this group has made over a number of 
years. 


RESERVES 


You will observe from the consolidated 
profit and loss appropriation account that 
there has been transferred to capital reserve 
£103,471 by subsidiary companies and 
£60,082 by the parent company. These are 
necessary adjustments arising from the acqui- 
sition of C. Davidson and Sons, Limited, and 
the revaluation of shares in subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Your board has transferred to general 
reserve the item of £130,764, formerly shown 
in the balance sheet under “Central obso- 
lescence and replacement reserve” and, out 
of this year’s profits, the sum of £219,236 
has been a i which brings the 
parent company’s general reserve up to 
£1 million. 
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DIVIDENDS 


You know, of course, that the dividend for 
the year ended March 31, 1953, was 20 per 
cent, less tax. This is equivalent to 10 per 
cent on the enlarged capital, as authorised at 
the extraordinary general meeting held in 
March last, In view of the increase in net 
profits, your board now recommends a final 
dividend of 74 per cent, less tax, which, with 
the interim already paid, makes a total for 
the year equal to 11} per cent on the enlarged 
capital. 


GENERAL 


I would like to emphasise that sales prices 
throughout the group have largely been held 
steady during the year under review, in spite 
of another increase in wages in May, 1953, 
and rising costs of raw materials and services 
—particularly those produced by the basic 
industries. There is no doubt that it 
becomes more and more important for prices 
to be held steady or reduced wherever 
possible for all goods and services if stan- 
dards of living are to be improved and if 
international competition is to be met 
successfully. It seems to me to be most 
important that a lead in this direction should 
be given by the basic industries, notably the 
coal industry, and by the transport industry, 
so that the never ending cycle of increased 
prices can be stemmed. In this connection 
it is particularly important that labour 
should play its part and whilst no one, I am 
sure, would deny the justice of extra rewards 
for extra productive effort, the time has 
surely come when negotiations on further 
increases in earnings should have due regard 
to productivity and, what is also important, to 
quality. The continued relaxation of controls 
and the greater freedom to purchase raw 
materials abroad has been most encouraging, 
but we are still suffering the handicap of 
currency control in some directions and this 
group is finding that ceftain of its produc- 
tions continue to be considerably hampered 
by inability to secure sufficient currency 
licences. I trust that the improving currency 
situation will permit a greater measure of 
freedom to be given in this direction, too, in 
the near future. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Due to the expansion of the company’s 
activities, we have for some time been find- 
ing our London headquarters very cramped 
for space and, consequently, we have 
arranged to occupy larger premises. A lease 
has been taken of Bath House, 82 Piccadilly, 
and the move will take place shortly. 


PERSONNEL 


In the course of this statement, I have 
made reference to the excellent work of all 
members of the organisation and I am sure 
you would wish me, at this point, to express 
our thanks to them for their services. 


THE FUTURE 


The activities of our group of companies 
is now widespread to a point where our 
prospects can be said to be a direct reflection 
of the national economy. So far our results 
for the current year have been satisfactory 
and if trade generally continues to be good 
the prospects for. the current year appear 
favourable. The report and accounts were 
adopted and the final dividend of 74 per cent 
less tax, making a total equal to 11} per cent, 
less tax, for the year, on the enlarged capital, 
was approved. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and 


the remuneration of the auditors having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the alteration to the Articles of 
Association was approved. 
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JACKSON THE TAILOR 


A SUCCESSFUL TRADING PERIOD 


EFFECTS OF THE MERGER 


MR LIONEL JACOBSON’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of members of Jackson The Tailor Limited 
was held on July 21st at the Royal Station 
Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr Lionel 
Jacobson (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr T. T. Scott) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated to the 
members with the report and accounts for 
the fourteen months ending March 31, 1954, 
and was taken as read: 


In July, 1953, as a result of an offer made 
by the directors of Montague Burton 
Limited, which offer your directors recom- 
mended for acceptance, the overwhelming 
majority of the ordinary shares of Jackson 
The Tailor were acquired by Montague 
Burton Limited. As a consequence of the 
merger, three of your directors were elected 
to the board of Montague Burton Limited, 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
welcoming the three directors elected to the 
board of Jackson The Tailor at the same 
time: Mr Stanley H. Burton, Mr Raymond 
M. Burton and Mr Arnold J. Burton. 


CONTINUANCE OF INDEPENDENT POLICY 


At the time it was agreed by all concerned 
that Jackson The Tailor and Montague 
Burton should remain in friendly competition 
and that the growth and development of your 
company should in no way be affected or 
impaired. There has been a constant inter- 
change of information and pooling of ideas 
but Jackson The Tailor has continued the 
development initiated in previous years. I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
emphasise that it will pursue its own inde- 
pendent policy of merchandising and manu- 
facturing. It will continue-to purchase from 
the suppliers with whom the group has dealt 
for so many years and to tailor in its own 
works the suits, overcoats and other garments 
that have attracted such a wide range of 
customers and which have produced such 
successful results. 


The past year has seen a continuous 
intensification of the competitive market 
which had already developed in the tailoring 
trade. We welcome such developments. It 
is to the advantage of the customer. It gives 
me much pleasure to state that during the 
trading period covered by the accounts the 
turnover of the group has once more 
materially increased and moreover an im- 
provement in sales figures has again been 
achieved since the end of the last financial 
year. 


“A PERIOD OF MODERNISATION ” 


The period under review could be described 
as a period of modernisation rather than 
expansion. The results of the two new 
branches opened in Birmi and Brixton 
during the period have fully confirmed 
board’s expectations. Other branches that 
have a opened = —, years have con- 
tinued to progress favourably. In pursuance 
of declared policy, during the past year a 
considerable proportion of the branches have 
been modernised and w opportunity pro- 
vided others substantially extended, with 
beneficial results in increased turnover. 


You will observe that the finan: 


Counts 
now before you cover a period . ala 
months to March 31, 1954. Thi ) Meet 
the requirements of the Companies ‘1, 1943. 
in which it is required that an ssociated 


company’s accounts should co-term site with 


those of the mt company. Duc to the 
variations in the periods, it is not eASY ag 
in former years to make comparisons, but 
it will be evident to you that wc have 


enjoyed a successful trading period ind that 


we can face the future with isonable 
optimism. 
INCREASE IN GROUP STOCKS 
There is one point in the financial accounts 
to which I would draw your attention and 
that is the substantial increase in group stocks 


held at March 31, 1954, as compared with 
those at January 31, 1953. Obviously with 
the growth of the business and exp.nsion of 
turnover, larger stocks must be carried, but 
the main reason for the increase is that at 
the end of March we are nearing the peak of 


retail sales and it is essential that both ware- 
houses and branches should carry adequate 
stocks to meet the demand for both spring 


and summer. I should also like to add that 


both February and March are substantial 
trading months and thus they have exercised 
more than average influence on the ‘nancial 
results. 

The directors of Montague Burton Limited 
and of your company have given serious con- 
sideration to the advisability of amending the 


date of the group’s financial year end to 
coincide with the period when seasonal stocks 
are at their lowest. 

As a result it has now been decided that 
the next financial accounts of the company 
will. cover a period of 17 months, ending 
August 31, 1955. 


IMPROVED SUPPLY POSITION 


During the period of shortage it was essen- 
tial to safeguard supplies of cloth, but during 
recent years there has been a considerable 
improvement in the supply position and 
consequently your directors took advantage 
of a favourable opportunity which occurred 
during the year of disposing of your Com- 
pany’s holdings in the Goulbourne Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, and they are 
now free to take advantage of the wide 
variety of cloth being offered at extremely 
competitive prices. Our relations with 
our suppliers have continued to be very 
amicable and their enthusiastic co-op::ation 
in the develo t and improvement of 
designs and cloths has been most cour 

i It is widely known that the mills of 
Creat Britain manufacture the fines: cloth 
in the world and they supply us at prices 
which enable us to provide our custo:icrs a 


a very reasonable price with a suit made of 
first quality materials. 
in my 


Bo al a 
appreciation support we receiv 
particularly from the manufacturing <'v1s100 
of the group. Their aim first and {0 most 
was to produce a quality suit at a com- 
petitive price. This they have successfully 
achieved 


and in addition they have coatianse 
to expand their production to me<' 
demands upon them by the retail 
section. To all others too numerous '. met 
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. individually, may I express my grateful 
aol for their assistance and support, 


EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


We have not been unmindful of our cus- 
tome d future trade. Once again due 
to in d production and sales we have 
heen placed in a position where we could 
; : retail selling prices. One of the 
corn s of our sales policy is to ensure 
, savsiactory standard of living for our 
and, as increased turnover accrues, 
to our customers any savings that 


reduc 


empl 
to pa 


result der to achieve the expansion of 
ano that is so essential for the 
econo! running of the group. 

Th rt and accounts were unanimously 
adopt 

The 1g directors, Mr S. H. Burton, 
Mr R Burton, Mr A. J. Burton, Mr 
lames ehouse, FACCA, Mr Wilfred 
Sand _ieut.-Colonel J. H. Levey, DSO, * 
OBE, ¥ re-elected: and the remuneration 
of th tors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Cx ny, having been fixed, the pro- 


ceeding: minated. 


THE BRITISH 
SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


STRENGTH OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


SIR BERNHARD BINDER ON 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The British Shareholders Trust Limited 
was held on July 21st in London. 

Sir Bernhard Binder, FCA (the chairman), 
who pre ided, said : 


It is pleasing to report results which are 
an improvement upon those of the previous 
year, the gross revenue of £122,028 being the 
highest since 1936. After deduction of all 
expenses (including £38,869 for taxation 
against {38,793 last year) the net profit at 
£5,125 is £17,422 more than that for the year 
to March 31, 1953, 


This increase is in part due to increased 
dividends and interest received, but, in the 
main, results from imereased profits on 
placings and on realisation of securities. With 
the addition of the balance of « £81,213 
brought forward from the previous year and 
an amount of £6,614 in respect of taxation 
adjustments, there remains for consideration 
a total of £138,952, 


We have again allocated £5,000 to the 
staff superannuation fund, and the directors 
Propose that a final dividend of 5 per cent, 
together with a bonus of 4 per cent, both less 
income tax, be paid on the ordinary capital ; 
these, together with the interim dividend of 
3 per cent already paid, make a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 12 per cent compared 
with 10 per cent which has been maintained 
for the past seven years, 


If these proposals are approved, the amount 


carnied forward will be increased to £98,431 
by £17,218, which is the margin over the 
total distribution for the year, 

_ The accounts show total reserves of 
£491,189 which, together with the issued 
cape, ves a total amount employed in the 
batcn o! £1,029,401 ; but in addition, the 
ments at ihe date of the balance sheet shows 
@ appreciation of £171,329 or over 20 per 
feat compared with £75,712 or about 9 per 
‘ent in the previous year, whilst the 

Value was only increased by the small amount 
of about £8,000. 


eR 


estimated value of our invest- - 


SUBSIDIARY’S WIDENED SCOPE OF 
OPERATIONS 


Our subsidiary, the Record Electrical 
Company Limited, has widened its scope, 
although its trading profit for the year under 
review was £2,715 lower than in the previous 
year and the net profit, before tax, was 
£4,970 lower at £77,461. You will see that 
our accounts show an amount of £13,411 for 
dividends and interest received from this 
subsidiary.. This is an increase of £3,701 
compared with the amount we received in the 
previous year and represents the increased 
dividend payment for 1953. As I have ex- 
plained on a previous occasion, there is a 
year’s lag in bringing this dividend into our 
accounts, 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Looking back over the twelve months 
which have elapsed since we last met, a great 
improvement in the nation’s economic and 
figancial positien is discernible. We are ex- 
periencing feelings of relief resulting from the 
policy of freeing controls. The re-establish- 
ment of the London Bullion Market and the 
extension of the system of “ transferable ” 
sterling accounts are two of the measures 
adopted to clear the way for financial and 
economic improvement. The attainment of 
the ultimate goal of convertibility of sterling 
and the abolition of Exchange Control 
depends on continued improvement in our 
national production and experts. The former 
is essential to maintain our position in com- 
petitive export markets. 


As investors and sponsors of investments, 
the sustained rise in market prices is not 
unwelcomed, but in this period of rising 
prices discrimination is more than ever im- 
portant. A number of rises in prices repre- 
sents a belated adjustment of values reflect- 
ing more generous dividend distributions and 
an appreciation that they represent some 
offset to inflation. In considering the 
purchase of investments at present high 
prices, attention should be given not only to 
increased dividends but to the margin of 
profits ploughed back by undertakings to 
provide not only for the increase in replace- 
ment values when incurring capital expendi- 
ture, but also to provide reserves for possible 
setbacks in earnings. 


For thirty odd years the BST has actively 
sponsored industrial investments and helped 
in converting private undertakings into public 
companies. The subsequent improvement 
in so many of such investments reflects the 
care with which our preliminary investiga- 
tions are made, in regard to which the atten- 
tion given to management is an important 
factor. This service to the public we con- 
fidently expect to continue, with, we hope, 
satisfaction to investors generally and to our 
own stockholders. As I have already indi- 
cated, we have over £1 million employed in 
our business so that the question of finance 
in no way hampers our ability to deal with 
substantial propositions. 


The division of the distribution we make 
to our stockholders between dividend and 
bonus indicates that the proportion dis- 
tributed as bonus is a fluctuating revenue 
dependent on the issues, placings and dealings 
we are able to make in a particular period. 


The increased distribution we are able to 
recommend to you this year is the outcome 
of the energy and ability of our managing 
director, Mr E. Ronald Crammond, aided 
by his loyal and hardworking staff, all of 
whom deserve your hearty thanks. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 

The other formal business having been 
duly transacted, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, the 
managing director, the other directors and 
staff 
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WILSON _BROS., LIMITED 


(Greeting Card Publishers) 
RECORD VOLUME OF SALES 


The seventh annual general ‘meeting of 
Wilson Bros., Limited, was held on July 20th 
in London, Mr H. Wilson (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, has risen from £124,660 to 
£176,933, an increase of £52,273. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 
324 per cent, which, with the interim divi- 
dend of 17} per cent already paid, will absorb 
£33,351. 


It is gratifying for me to report that the 
volume of sales in the past year covering 
both the home and overseas markets has been 
the greatest in the company’s history. 

From the results of the past year, it 
becomes apparent that your board’s policy of 
marketing high-grade popular-priced greet- 
ing cards is undoubtedly stimulating an 
increasing demand for your company’s 
publications. 


Trading for the first few months of the 
current year has been satisfactory and your 
board again looks forward with confidence to 
another successful year, 


Your directors are recommending that a 
sum of £12,225 be capitalised and applied in 
paying up in full 244,500 shares of Is. each 
which will be issued to shareholders by way 
of bonus in the proportion of one new share 
for every ten shares held. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
capitalisation and bonus issue proposals were 
sanctioned, 


KEPONG (MALAY) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


EFFECT OF LOWER PRICE 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on July 22nd, in 
London, Mr T. J. Cumming (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for 1953: 


The accounts now presented show the 
effect of the lower price of rubber experi- 
enced during the year. While the crop at 
9,926,265 Ib was 408,455 Ib less than that 
for 1952, the proceeds of sale show a drop of 
£242,202. On the other hand, there has 
been a considerable reduction in the Estate 
expenditure consequent on the adjustment of 
the wages structure and also in the applica- 
tion of export duty, as both are based on the 
market price of rubber. 


Fortunately, refunds of the Cess previously 
collected for replanting have been received, 
and these, with the trading profit of £156,590, 
enabled the board to recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the same rate as last 
year, namely 74 per cent, less tax. 


The estimated crop for the 1954 season is 
placed at 10,272,750 Ib and, although the 
quantity harvested up to the end of May is 
only 3,813,990 Ib, it is expected that the full 
estimate will be procured as the best crop- 

ing months are still to come. Concentrated 
hare accounted for approximately 75 per 
cent of the crop and most of this latex was 
used in the manufacture of foam rubber. 


With regard to our interest in the Oban 
(Nigeria) Rubber Estates Limited, I am glad 
to be able to report continued progress in the 


development and planting of this property. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 


CORPORATION 


EXCELLENT CURRENT PROSPECTS 


WELL-EQUIPPED ORGANISATION 


MR W. H. GATTY SAUNT’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation 
Limited was held on July 15th, Mr W. H. 
Gatty Saunt (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Last year’s statement indicated that the 
results for the five months from November I, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, had been disappoint- 
ing due to the exceptionally unfavourable 
weather conditions and the withholding by 
the Government of normal! additional winter 
grants to local authorities. The summer 
seven months from April 1, 1953, to October 
31, 1953, were then adversely affected by the 
serious reduction, almost without notice, of 
Government grants to local authorities for 
the fiscal year April, 1953, to March, 1954. 
The result of this reduction was that we 
were unable to make up the leeway of 
the winter set-back, and ended the financial 
year to October, 1953, with trading profits 
some £100,000 down on the previous 
year’s results, 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As regards the current year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1954, the five months November, 
1953, to March, 1954, while still adversely 
affected by Government policy, had the 
advantage of far better weather conditions, 
and then for the fiscal year commencing 
April, 1954, the Government authorised an 
increase of expenditure on road maintenance 
of 13 per cent. This, coupled with the 
better winter weather, has enabled us during 
this current financial year, now nearly eight 
months spent, to achieve results not only far 
better than last year, but better even than the 
year before that, which, you will remember, 
was a record in the history of the company. 
Subject, of course, to any unforeseeable 
adversity, the prospects for the rest of the 
financial year are such that your directors 
feel justified in expressing their confidence 
that this year’s financial results will be 
excellent. 


I should like to draw your attention to the 
fact that reserves shown in the balance sheet 
under the heading of “capital, revenue and 
future taxation reserves” now total more 
than £800,000, which is within £100,000 of 
the amount of our issued ordinary share 
capital. 

During the seven years ended October 31, 
1953, capital expenditure on plant and equip- 
nent has amounted to £2,042,000, of which 
more than three-quarters has been met out 
of profit by way of initial allowances, depre- 
ciation and undivided profit, with the result 
that intrinsic values are very considerably in 
excess of book values. 


A great deal is now being said, but little 
yet done, about the increasingly urgent neces- 
sity for far greater expenditure on roads than 
the Government has hitherto permitted and 
we are now well equipped to cope with 
substantially increased demands for all our 
products. 

It should, of course, be noted that had 
the profits for the year been any higher than 
they were, nearly 80 per cent of any increase 
would have gone in taxation. It is fortunate 
that this current year’s substantially increased 


profit earning should coincide with the ter- 
mination of excess profits levy. 


WILLIAMSTOWN SHIPPING COMPANY 


The foregoing remarks do not, of course, 
apply to Williamstown Shipping Company 
whose accounts are not consolidated in our 
group accounts. This company, in which we 
are interested to the extent of 62 per cent, 
earned profits, subject to tax, £40,000 higher 
than the previous year 

You will note in the consolidated balance 
sheet that the investment in this company 
was increased by £67,000 to nearly £400,000. 
This results from a reorganisation of that 
company’s capital envisaged at the time we 
made our original investment, whereby its 
share capital of £178,000 has been divided 
into £160,000 12} per cent preference shares 
and £18,000 in 360,000 ordinary shares of Is. 
each, of which “we now own the whole of 
the preference shares and 62} per cent of 
the ordinary shares. 


We are actually engaged in negotiating the 
sale of the preference shares on terms which 
should reduce to approximately £80,000 the 
book cost of our holding of ordinary shares 
and restore our liquidity which this invest- 
ment had temporarily reduced. 


From the directors’ report you will note 
that its profits, subject only to income tax, 
were over £127,000 so that after allowing for 
the preference dividend of £20,000 (gross), 
more than £100,000 (gross) was applicable 
to the ordinary shares. 


Trading profits of the current financial 
year to date are at least as good as last year’s, 


VALUATION OF FLEET 


The fleet now comprises nine ships of 
which eight have been built for the company 
since 1946, the latest having been delivered 
in February of this year, and the company 
has building a new ship due for delivery at 
the end of April, 1955. A_ professional 
valuation of the existing fleet made in May 
this year shows the fleet to be worth over a 
million pounds and the valuation exceeds the 
book values by more than £230,000. 


_ You will, of course, not forget that we hold 
just over half of the share capital of Amal- 
gamated Limestone Corporation Limited 
whose fortunes and prospects are fully dealt 
with in Colonel Cleaver’s statement. 


As usual, we have had throughout the year 
under review, the loyal and helpful service 
of the staff of the company. For their 
assistance, I tender to them, not only on 
your behalf but for the board as well, our 
most sincere thanks. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Supplementing the remarks in his circu- 
lated statement, the chairman said : 


In my statement circulated with the 
accounts, I referred to negotiations for the 
sale of the preference shares in the Williams- 
town Shipping Company, with a view to 
restoring our liquidity. In the subsequent 
course of negotiations and after consulting 
certain large institutions owning substantial 
holdings of both our preference and ordinary 
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shares, we decided that it would b 
make a rights issue of additional 
shares in Amalgamated Roadstone | 
tion. 


An extraordinary general mee: 


© better to. 
Ordinary 
Orpora- 


ting wil 
therefore be convened at an early dare ae 
the object of increasing our au horised 
ordinary share capital from £1 million (of 


which £900,000 is issued) to £1,500,009 ° 
Thereafter, subject to the requisit: 


; eee  reasury 
consent being obtained, it is intended to offer 
to ordinary shareholders by way of rivhts ons 


new share for every three shares held 
The report and accounts were adopted 


HENRY HOPE & SONS 


RECORD TURNOVER 





The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope & Sons, Limited, was veld on 
July 21st at Smethwick, Mr Micha Hope 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: The parent com- 
pany’s turnover for the year 1953-54 just 
exceeded last year’s record both in volume 
and in value. Unfortunately the bulk of 
the increase im turnover was achieved 
in our standard window department, which 


operates on a very small profit margin, and 
most of the other departments suffered a 


relative setback. The result of this, combined 
with increases in the cost of wages, raw 
materials and services during the year, was 


a sharp fall in our trading profits, from 
£475,222 to £366,412. 


Taxation is £280,000 lower than last year, 
and our subsidiaries have retained {40,000 
less of their profits. We therefore reach the 
rather odd position that although our consoli- 
dated gross profit before tax is £300,000 
down, the parent company’s net profit is 
slightly higher at £257,195. Your directors 
feel justified under the circumstances in 
recommending an ordinary dividend of 27} 
per cent. 


We have always prided ourselves on the 
high level of our designing and engincering 
staff. Among the items which they have 
developed during the year is a new system of 
glazed curtain walling, which we are market- 
ing under the name of “Windogrid” and 
which we believe will be widely used in the 
schools building programme, especially for 
multi-storey buildings. 


It was with mixed feelings that we learned 
in February of this year that the Government 
had referred the standard metal window 
industry to the Monopolies Commission. We 
are not afraid of any investigation into our 
methods of manufacture or trading, and the 
report of the Commission, when it appears, 
will we hope remove a number of misconcep- 
tions. The standard metal window of ‘oday 
as made here at Smethwick, hot-dip galva- 
nised in our own plant and fitted with robust 
bronze fittings of decent design, is an out- 
standing example of value for moncy and 
will bear comparison with any building 
material produced anywhere in the wor'd. 


At the same time these inquiries cost 
money and take up valuable time ; not only 
that of the Commission and of their oiticials, 
but also that of the directors and staffs of the 
metal window manufacturers, together with 
their legal and accounting advisers, who have 
to assemble the mass of historical and s!itst- 
cal information, going back over the past 
twenty years and more, which the Comms 
sion apparently require in order to form 4 
balanced judgment on the matters referred 
to them. We can only hope that they w il 
be able to prosecute their investigation into 
the standard metal window industry with 


greater toch than has apparently beea 
possible hie other rales 2 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERTAKINGS 


MR D. W. CLEAVER ON THE YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The third annual general meeting of Amal- 
‘mestone Corporation Limited was 


amated { 
gr on July 15th, Mr D. W. Cleaver, DSO 
(the chairman), presiding. 
The following is his circulated statement: 
The prospectus issued on June 9, 1950, 
envisaged no early dividends, but a long-term 


policy of development out of profits. We 
are now able to present a picture which I 
am sure you will find both interesting and 
satisfactory. 

You will see from the accounts that capital 
expenditure has been £343,175 on properties 
and plant, and £75,978 investments in asso- 
ciated companies. Approximately £125,000 
has been incurred in quarries, plant and 
buildings for the production and sale of agri- 
cultural and industrial lime, which has been 
the bread-and-butter business of the Cor- 
poration since its inception and, in fact, the 
sole source of revenue to date, 


Starting practically from scratch in this 
highly competitive industry the Corporation, 
in three and a half years, has earned a gross 
profit of nearly 100 per cent on capital 
employed therein, viz., £116,474, which has 
been applied as to £59,978 to depreciation, 
27,653 to current and future taxation 
reserve and £28,793 to net undistributed 
profits carried forward, 


NEW ACQUISITION 


We have, during the last few months, 
acquired options on further limestone lands 
in the United Kingdom and in this connec- 
tion have bought at Saltoun, near Edinburgh, 
ata very favourable price, a small agricultural 
limestone quarry with an assured profitable 
trade attached thereto. This quarry 
will, I feel sure, contribute a useful quota 
to what I may call the routine revenues of 
the Corporation from the sale of. agricultural 
lime, 

At our quarries at Plymouth, which were 
originally developed and equipped for the 
production of agricultural lime, we have con- 
structed a small cement works, at a capital 
cost, to October 31, 1953, of approximately 
£220,000 and a present capacity of approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons per annum. 


Production was commenced in the early 
months of this year and has now got through 
most of the early teething troubles insepar- 
able from such a project, and although little 
teal addition to our trading results is expected 
during this initial training year, the prospects 
for the future are excellent. Costs are good 
and selling prices are those laid down by the 
Cement Makers’ Federation, of which we 
have been accepted as members. The profit 
margin is substantial and promises. still 
further improvement. It has already been 
decided by your board to enlarge this plant 


and the necessary work to effect this has 
commenced. 


PROGRESS OF ULSTER LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


, Of the amount of £75,978 shown as 
‘Investments in Associated Companies,” a 
re Over one half is invested in £37,000 
Per cent stock (out of a total issue of 


£3,000) and 47,500 out of 100,000 1s. shares, 
Limestone Corporation 


Ulster 


Limited, reference to which was made in last 
year’s statement. It includes also just over 
£7,000 owing to us at that date on current 
account, since paid. 


This undertaking earned in the year to 
October 31, 1953, £55,259, subject only to 
taxation. Here also the policy is conserva- 
tion of resources. No dividend having been 
paid, your Corporation’s share of these 
profits is not reflected in the accounts now 
before you. The progress of this Ulster 
company during the seven months of the 
present financial year is such as to indicate 
that this result will again be attained, if not 
exceeded. 


The balance of £29,500, plus £15,000 
transmitted since the date of the balance 
sheet, comprises an interest of approximately 
40 per cent of the equity share capital (sub- 
ject to £500,000 6 per cent stock which, as 
mentioned in last year’s statement, was placed 
for cash) in the British Standard Portland 
Cement Company Limited registered in 
Kenya. 


OVERSEAS 


This company has recently completed 
construction of cement works at Mombasa, 
in the protectorate area of Kenya, which 
commenced production a few months ago 
with two kilns.capable of producing 75,000 
tons a year and, as envisaged in the directors’ 
report last year, the erection of the third kiln 
then contemplated is now actually in hand. 
This will raise the capacity of the plant to 
approximately 110,000 tons a year. It is 
possible that- at an early date decisions will 
be made to duplicate out of profit the whole 
installation at Mombasa, to increase capacity 
to over 200,000 tons a year. 


Here, also, the cement made is of first-class 
quality ; the costs are good and the margin 
of profit is considerable. Situate on the coast, 
the works are well placed for effecting deli- 
very not only by rail to Nairobi and beyond, 
but also by shipment to, for example, Dar es 
Salam, Aden and the East Coast of the 
African Continent. 


I, personally, was out there in February 
this year in time to see the first kiln lit up 
and was very greatly impressed by the excel- 
lence of the works in every way 


In view of this company’s intention to 
duplicate out of profit and‘ to redeem the 
£500,000 stock before making any cash distri- 
bution to shareholders, no early return is 
expected on this investment which should, 
however, attain within a comparativély short 
time, a capital value far in excess of its modest 
cost. 


Generally, therefore, the picture has 
developed according-to plan and although 
perhaps another year or two may be added 
to the incubation period referred to in our 
prospectus, this survey of the Corporation’s 
achievements and acquisitions to date should 
amply satisfy both board and shareholders 
alike. 


SEARCH FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
CONTINUED 


We continue to search for new oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment and exploi- 
tation both at home and abroad—some have 
been actively investigated and rejected, others 
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are still under consideration—and I do assure 
you that no opportunity will be lost of any 
advancement of your Corporation’s interests 
which may become available. 


I am sure you will join with me and the 


board in thanking the staff for their 
wholehearted keenness and enthusiasm 
which has contributed so much to the 
successful development of our several 


undertakings. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


VENT-AXIA LIMITED 


TRADING BASIS BROADENED 


The eighteenth annual general mecting of 
Vent-Axia Limited was held on July 20th in 
London, Mr J. C. Akester, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


During the financial year which ended 
on March 31, 1954, the company 
acquired the entire issued capital of Axia 
Fans Limited. This ‘year, therefore, we 
present for the first time, in addition to the 
normal accounts of Vent-Axia Limited, a con- 
solidated balance sheet and profit and loss 
account of the group which incorporates the 
trading results of the subsidiary company for 
the eight months ended March 31, 1954. 


I will deal first with the accounts of Vent- 
Axia Limited. The authorised capital is now 
£240,000, and during the year 60,000 £1 
preference shares and £5,600 ordinary stock 
were added to the issued capital in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of Axia Fans 
Limited. The trading profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1954, was £102,895, an 
increase of £17,172 over last year. Your 
directors recommend payment of a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 45 per cent, 
less tax, making 70 per cent, less tax, for 
the year, as against 624 per cent last year. 


Dealing now with the _ consolidated 
accounts, the group profit before taxation was 
£115,317. After providing taxation, £65,893, 
and costs relating to increased capital, etc., 
£5,309, there remains a net group profit of 
£44,115. Net assets of the group are 
£245,750 and current assets exceed current 
liabilities by £218,272. 


During the last twelve months we have 
expanded our sales organisation, and a new 
branch was opened at Bristol in October to 
extend our activities in the West Country. 
The value of both home and export orders 
booked was higher than last year, and current 
orders continue to show an upward trend. 
The demand for the new Vent-Axia Rever- 
sible which we put on the market some fifteen 
months ago has steadily increased, and we 
have now superseded our original Extract and 
Intake models with a new range which incor- 
porates the improvements in design of the 
Reversible Unit. As a result of this, 
standardisation of the components has 
been achieved, which in itself will lead to 
simplification of production. The acquisition 
of Axia Fans Limited during the past year 
has broadened the trading basis of your com- 
pany and should add to its goodwill and 
standing generally. This company, which 
was founded a few years earlier than Vent- 
Axia Limited, manufactures high-efficiency 
fans for general ventilation purposes, in par- 
ticular for the machinery spaces of ships and 
the refrigerated holds. It also carries out the 
complete heating and ventilating installations 
of the crew and passenger accommodation. 
The number and type of orders the company 
has in hand gives us every confidence in the 
future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY 


LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON’S ADDRESS 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SOUND PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Australian Estates Company Limited was 
held on July 14th in London. 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt. (Chairman and 
managing director), presided, and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

I feel sure that you would wish me straight 
away to give a very warm welcome to our 
Australian director and general manager, Mr 
George S. Colman, CBE, whom we are 
very happy indeed to see amongst us today. 
He has come over from Australia and we 
are having great advantage from his present 
visit to this country, which does allow us 
to discuss at first hand a number of the 
problems which he has to face continuously 
out there. 


ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the year ended December 31, 1953, shows 
a gross trading profit of £1,145,033, as com- 
pared with a corresponding figure of 
£1,010,151 for the previous year. 


After deducting Australian and United 
Kingdom tax of £565,363, also depreciation 
and other charges, there is a net profit left 
of £220,169, which represents another 
successful year’s trading. The board 
recommends a dividend of 15 per cent and 
also a bonus of 5 per cent out of the 
profits distributed by the Joint Organi- 
sation for the Disposal of Wartime Wool 
Stocks. After providing for this distribution 
and the appropriations showr in the profit 
and loss account, the amount to be carried 
forward to 1954 is £145,795. 


The fourth interim distribution of the 
Joint Organisation Wartime Wool Profits, 
amounting to £A14,700,000, was made by 
the Commonwealth Government in April, 
1954. 


It is expected that a further sum of 
approximately £A12 million will be paid to 
growers before June, 1955, which will con- 
clude the Wool Realisation (Distribution of 
Profits) Act of 1948. 


The 1953 season was generally satisfactory 
in Northern Queensland, but the rainfall in 
the Central and Southern districts was mostly 
below average, although our properties had 
a fairly satisfactory year, with the exception 
of Terrick stud and Terrick Flock where 
sheep had to be fed. Lambings were slightly 
higher and the wool clip better. 


The season in Victoria was generally satis- 
factory, though dry towards the end of the 
year. 


Our agency business in Queensland and 
Victoria maintained a high turnover in live- 
stock, and most branches showed satisfactory 
results. Expenses rose slightly as compared 
with 1952, and, although still very high, 
there was more stability during the year than 
for some time past. 


Both Kalamia and Pleystowe sugar mills 
treated record tonnages of cane, and the cane 
grown at our Kalamia plantation was the 
highest in its history. 

I have referred on several occasions to the 
extremely high capital cost of machinery, 
plant and buildings, which has imposed a 
considerable burden on the Company in the 


developments at their sugar mills. Repairs 
and maintenance on all stations and mills are 
also on a very much higher level than pre- 
war, and little relief is obtained for deprecia- 
tion in taxation, which adversely affects the 
liquid funds of all companies. 


PASTORAL 


Our cattle properties had a good season, 
with record brandings on three stations and 
a slightly higher number of cattle sold than 
in 1952. 

Although the rainfall was below average 
at our Queensland sheep properties, it was 
still a fairly good year; sheep numbers rose, 
more lambs were marked, and our total 
wool clip for Queensland and New South 
Wales was 9,451 bales, compared with 
8,245 bales the year before. The average 
price realised for wool was slightly higher 
than in 1952. 

Poor rainfall affected our New South Wales 
properties, and grasshoppers destroyed most 
of the pastures on several stations; hand- 
feeding had to be carried out for some months 
to maintain our breeding flocks. Jemalong, 
in particular, suffered from drought and 
grasshoppers, which combined to damage 
both the pastures and a large area .under 
wheat. Last year Jemalong suffered from 
very severe flooding from the Lachlan river. 


Our stud properties were successful at 
country shows and sheep sales. 


SUGAR 


The 1953 sugar production in Queensland 
was a record, yielding 1,223,000 tons, as 
compared with 934,226 tons in 1952, an in- 
crease of some 31 per cent. 


Record cane crops were harvested for all 
but 8 out of 31 mills in Queensland, and 
each of these was only slightly below its 
record performance. 


The seasonal prospects are favourable for 
another year of high tonnages in 1954, and 
there will also be an increase in the acreage 
under cane. 


It is estimated that the value of export 
sugar from Australia from the 1953 season 
will be nearly £30 million, which is an 
important contribution to the country’s over- 
seas earnings. 


The Annual Conference under the British 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement was held 
in London in November, 1953. This Agree- 
ment will continue to operate until Decem- 
ber, 1961—that is, for another seven years— 
and is also subject to the possibility of exten- 
sion. 


An International Sugar Agreement was 
negotiated in July/August, 1953, and took 
effect from January 1, 1954, to operate for 
five years. This Agreement does not affect 
the Australian quota of 600,000 tons under 
the British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 
You will appreciate that we only get a fixed 
price for our quota under the British Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement and our quota 
for internal consumptien in Australia, and 
in so far as there is any excess, that is sold 
on the world market at whatever the world 
market price might be. 


Our Kalamia mill treated 360,4: ns of 


cane for the season, compared wit! 5,44] 
tons in 1952. Pleystowe mill crushed °5|.932 
tons as compared with 256,180 ton: :n the 
previous year—easily a record for b nills. 
Our total sugar production from two 
mills came out at no less than 107. tons 
of sugar, which represents somewh bout 
a twelfth, of the total Queensland p tion 
of sugar. 

The rainfall during the last tw ons 
was well distributed, and made for ; num 
production. 

Sugar mills in Queensland ha pent 
several millions of pounds in the | hree 
years, to enlarge and modernise the:: plants, 
to cope with the increased tonn: from 
additional assignments of cane | ind 
higher yielding varieties of cane. 

This Company’s expenditure | been 
high, but was necessary to treat |! eavy 
tonnage tendered to the mills, a hese 
quantities may even be exceeded the 
future. 

The prewar record at Kalamia_ was 
254,650 tons, and at Pleystowe 245,958 tons, 
so the 1953 crushings are an increase of 41 
per cent at Kalamia and 47 per cent a: Pley- 
stowe, which illustrates the need for the 
enlargement of the mills. 

In order to compare our enginecring and 
chemical practices with those of other coun- 


tries, we have been in the habit for some 
years of sending technical officers to Hawaii, 
Cuba, USA and the Philippines, and, at 
the beginning of 1954, two of our chief 
engineers paid a visit to the.West Indices. We 
acknowledge with thanks the cordia! assist- 
ance afforded to our officers by the manage- 
ment and staffs of the mills in the West 
ae particularly those of Messrs Tate & 
yle. 


AGENCY 


During the year, we added to our Vic- 
torian organisation. by purchasing the stock 
business of Mr Leo Kearney at Mur- 
chison and Nagambie, and also the busi 
ness of John McNamara & Company 
(Echuca) Pry. Limited. 

In Queensland, we purchased the stock 
businesses of ‘M. J. Ward & Company and 
McWhi & Company at Milmerran m 
Southern . We also opened a 
rr ana at Dulacca in Southern Quecns- 


We now have altogether sorne 5° sub- 
branches, compared with 17 ten years 229, 
and our turnover of sheep, lambs, cati\: and 
pigs has greatly increased. 

Shareholders will appreciate that wi: our 
two big wool stores in Melbourne an: Bris- 
bane, it is essential to have a wide country 
connection, which ensures that these can be 
_— to ay ence um perenne but = 

1s polic 'y acquir ing su rancnoe : 
turnover of wool at our sales and the «noun! 
handled in our wool stores would hiv. deca 
bound to show a considerable reduction. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


The policy mentioned in my last ‘cot 
of bringing all our stations, mils 24 
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ooches up to @ high standard has con- 
nicl is in keeping with the trend 
—odernise all primary and 

: eg in Australia, to raise production 
es ency, Our aims being to use the 
‘ty afforded by the recent good sea- 
only to improve our water facilities 


anu 


oppo! 


a ub-divisional fencing (thereby allow- 
a > beter control of herds and reducing 
losses from rabbits), but also to improve all 
our working quarters and houses for station 
vaff-anc shearers. In every case, the main- 
enance of our premises is fully up to the 
maximum standard required under the local 


Wage Board Awards, and we have received 
many favourable commendations for the work 
which we have done, from official and other 
authorities 

In that connection, I have previously 
spoken < he great hardship from which we 
suffer as regards taxation, In company with 


ny other companies operating overseas, 
= find that the local governments will fre- 
quently give allowances in full against taxa- 
tion for improvements carried out. For 
instance, Australia today expenditure on 
water improvements or sub-divisional fencing 
will probably be allowed in full against local 
earnings there, but when it comes to a ques- 
tion of British taxation that expenditure is 
disallowed and then @ mere pittance in com- 
parison inted by way of the usual depre- 
cation allowances, which are spread over a 
long per of time. Therefore, we do 
operate willl a great handicap as, for instance, 
many of ‘he mining companies have also 
found. 

RESEARCH 

I should like to record my appreciation of 
the valuable assistance the company has re- 
ceived from the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock in Queensland, who have helped 


us from time to time on disease and animal 
nutrition problems on our sheep and cattle 
properties. 


The Department of Agriculture in New 


South Wales has ‘also been great 
assistance in advising us On pasture improve- 
ment and agricultural operations, particularly 
at Jemalong, and we tender them our 
thanks 

We are now commencing, on our Queens- 
land sheep properties, a special study of 
soils, grasses, and animal husbandry, designed 


(0 increase numbers and reduce mortality, In 
this work, the agricultural and veterinary 
schools of the Queensland University have 
been good enough to co-operate with us, and 
assist in the design and supervision of the 
programmes of work, which will be spread 
over several years. As you know, our two big 
troubles in Queensland are the high rate of 
mortality of both sheep and cattle, frequently 
averaging not less than 10 per cent of the 
flocks each year; and, om the other hand, 
there is the very disappointing fertility rate as 


regards sheep—and, to a lesser extent, as 
regards cattle. Very often we only get an 
average of 50 per cent of lambs from our 
ewes which have been joined to the rams, and 
the whole average is certainly not more than 
about 60 per cent. 


ve Ce mmonwealth Scientific & Industrial 
“esearch Organisation in Australia is doing 
excellent work in assisting primary produc- 


ton, It has shown how poor lands can be 
— Productive by the addition of trace 
ents an 


d fertiliser; made important ex- 
Petiments in the drought feeding of sheep, 
and the use of improved pastures rotated with 


‘tops designed to increase wheat and other 
Top yields. . 


The introduction of the disease known 
&s_ Myxomatosis by the Commonwealth 
tific & Industrial isati 


‘few years ago has resulted in an enormous 


se in the number of rabbits, particularly 


in New South Wales and Victoria, with con- 
— benefit to the carrying capacity of the 


Four main features affecting rural food 
production in many parts of Australia are 
scarcity of water, and droughts; poverty of 
soils ; losses from plant and animal diseases ; 
and rabbits. 


Irrigation works now in progress will help 
millions of acres, but only a small proportion 
of the total area of Australia. 


In the pastoral districts of Queensland and 
New South Wales, our company has spent 
large sums on the conservation of water, to 
save stock in drought periods. Although 
this is allowed in Australia in’ full as 
a charge against profits, it is disallowed 
in this country—which places a heavy 
burden on us. 


WOOL 


The Australian wool selling season for 
1953/54 was again a satisfactory one, free 
from industrial trouble and without any 
severe fluctuations in price levels. 


Competition was good throughout the year. 
The United Kingdom was a little less active 
than in the previous season, but their buying 
is still the main support of the Australian 
wool market.. France and Italy occupied 
second and third places respectively. Belgium, 
Japan and Russia followed in that order, 
Japan purchasing less than last year, probably 
due to an adverse sterling balance. Buying 
by the United States of America was dis- 
appointing. 
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In Queensland, rains over most parts of 
the State during the first three months gave 
the 1954 season a good start, and most 
districts will enter the Australian winter with 
satisfactory feed and water supplies. - Some 
parts of the South Western Darling Downs 
and portions of the far South West and North 
West need more rain. 


Good rains on the coast of Queensland 
should ensure another very high output of 
sugar. 

In New South Wales, only light rains have 
come and good falls are badly needed in 
many districts, 

In Victoria, the summer was dry, but satis- 
factory rain came in April. However, many 


areas still need more to carry them through 
until the spring. 


STAFF 


A number of our station managers and 
staffs had an anxious year owing to an 
indifferent season in some areas. The sugar 
mill staffs had a particularly busy year, with 
record crushings and the installation of new 
plant. The agency branch staffs worked hard 
to keep up their turnover. 


We acknowledge the efforts and loyalty of 
the whole service. 


We also appreciate the good work of our 
subsidiary organisations—Trenchard’s and 
McNamara’s—and our partners at Bendigo, 
Messrs F. A. Hill & Company, all of whom 


FiGURES FOR THE AUSTRALIAN CLIP, SOLD IN AUSTRALIA, ARE :— 
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When auctions were resumed in 1946/7 
after the war, 2,955,972 bales were sold for a 
gross return of £92,601,206 and an average 
price of 25.20d. per pound. 


Now, as you know, we are very mindful of 
the possible impact of synthetic textiles and 
competitive textiles. It is a fact, however, 
that wool is regarded as a rather dear textile 
fibre on its present basis, and the past season 
has borne witness to strong consumer- 
resistance to high prices.- There is an 
increasing disposition for the large whole- 
sale clothiers and hosiery producers to 
keep the prices of their products broadly 
stable. 


Competition from man-made fibres is a 
factor in some directions (notably in the 
United States), but at the moment these 
fibres are being used rather as complementary 
than as competitive raw materials. In 
fact, in many cases they are not used 
to cheapen the ultimate product, but to 
give it special properties, and may thus 
help to stimulate the demand for wool. 
This applies particularly to such fibres as 
nylon and terylene. 


Whilst there has been some falling-off in 
the rate of wool consumption and machinery 
activity in the United Kingdom compared 
with the best points of last year, when 
pipelines were being filled, the industry 
continues to be well employed, with a 
shortage of work people and stocks not 
more than adequate. 

In my last report, I mentioned the opening 
of a Wool Futures Market for the first time 
in London. So far, it would appear that 
Australian producers have operated only to a 
small extent on this market. 


Bales Gross value Price per Ib. 
3,597,940 286,919,294 63°77 
3,549,998 636,156,430 144-97 
3,413,805 308,107,658 72-86 
3,893,249 405,195,581 82-32 
3,821,900 394,000,000 83-0 


have given us good co-operation in our grow- 
ing Victorian Agency business. 

As I have indicated on more than one 
occasion in the past, the great strength of 
our business lies in the fact that we are not 
dependent on any single activity. We have 
four main branches—sheep, cattle, agency 
and sugar. The agency side is naturally con- 
siderably bound up with the prices of wool 
and sheep. Results from these various activi- 
ties frequently fluctuate; and a poor season 
in, say, sugar, will often be made good by 
substantial earnings from the pastoral side. 
This policy owes much to the foresight of 
Mr G. S. Colman, our Australian director and 
general manager, whom we are so delighted 
to have with us. His sound judgment, en- 
thusiasm and hard work have brought the 
company over the last few years to the fine 
position which it now occupies. Once more, 
Mr Colman, we express to you our warmest 
thanks and grateful appreciation for a very 
fine year’s results. We also welcome in this 
country at the present time Mr Kieran 
McNamara, director and Melbourne manager 
of our subsidiary, John McNamara and 
Co. Pty. Ltd., and associated companies. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 


The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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de WENDEL & CIE., 
SA (PARIS) 


iRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of de Wendel 
& Cie., SA, was held in Paris on June 23rd 
with Count Emmanuel de Mitry in the chair, 
and the following is a summary of the report 

resented by the board: 


The work of the European iron and steel 
industry last year was marked by the opening, 
on May Ist, of the common steel market. The 
old system of agreements and protective 
tariffs was superseded by unfettered competi- 
tion, not only among the industries of the six 
countries constituting the European Coal and 
Steel Community but also within those 
countries themselves. In France, the impact 
of the opening of the common market at a 
time of economic depression at home and 
falling sales abroad was severe, and resulted 
in violent price fluctuations which badly 
affected both producers and manufacturers. 
It was not until the first three months of this 
year that more settled conditions could be 
re-established. 


The company’s steel production, although 
3.5 per cent. short of the 1952 figure, yet 
reached 1,431,000 tons, thanks to a well-filled 
order book on January 1, 1953. Turnover 
rose to Frs. 49,340 million. 


MODERNISATION PROGRESS 


The company’s modernisation programme 
made good progress, and capital expenditure 
in 1953 totalled Frs. 7,216 million. Mechan- 
isation in the iron mines continued to develop, 
and it is already beginning to show results in 
the form of a rising output. 


A modern blast furnace, comp'eted in 1953, 
was fired in March this year. Progress was 
also made on several other projects, such as 
the erection of a new continuous wire-rolling 
mill, the extension of a tin-plate mill, the 
construction of coke-oven batteries, and a 
housing scheme for the company’s personnel. 


“ Sollac.” a company in which de Wendel 
& Cie. has an important holding, successfully 
put its new continuous strip mill into 
operation during 1953. This has facilitated 
the production of black iron and sheeting of 
steadily improving quality. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1953, 
showed current assets of Frs. 21,929,173,117, 


as against short-term liabilities amounting to 
Frs. 15,138,848,971. Fixed assets totalled 
Frs. 28,005,526,454. 


Profits for the year, after allowing Frs. 
3,384,121,077 for amortisation, totalled 
Frs. 509,757,971. 

It was proposed to distribute a dividend of 
Frs. 400 gross for Frs. 5,000 shares fully 
paid up, and Frs. 275 gross for Frs. 5,000 
shares paid up by half on December 
31, 1953. 

The report and the resolutions proposed 
by the board were adopted. 





ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


A QUARTER-CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Allied Ironfounders Limited was held on 
July 22nd, in London. The Chairman, Mr 
James Shaw, presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


Allied Ironfounders had its 25th anniver- 
sary earlier this year. During this quarter- 
century the company has grown and pros- 
pered and now occupies a leading position in 
the light castings industry. 

The trading profit this year is £2,097,551, 
over £320,000 higher than in 1953. After 
allowing for taxation of £991,420 and bring- 
ing in certain expenses and credits we have a 
balance of profit of £778,138. With the 
amount of £668,569 brought forward the 
balance available is £1,446,707. Your direc- 
tors have decided to withdraw the £250,000 
we had previously placed to a stocks reserve 
as we are satisfied that the stocks we hold 
have been conservatively valued and are in 
good condition with no serious risk of obso- 
lescence. We have then appropriated 
£838,878 to the general reserve, bringing the 
figure on the consolidated balance sheet to 
£1 million. We now propose to increase the 
final dividend on the ordinary’ shares to 
15 per cent, making a total of 224 per cent. 
Your company’s financial position is exceed- 
ingly strong and the improvement in the 
earnings for the year in our opinion justifies 
this increased distribution. 


I mentioned two years ago that we were 
giving careful consideration to the basis of 
calculating the charge for depreciation and 
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we have revalued both buildings and plant op 
the basis of their replacement cost 2; March 
31, 1953. From this you will see that assets 
which originally cost us some £ 4,066,000 
would, if replaced now, call for a total 
expenditure of over £7,197,000, and the 
excess of more than £3 million over the 
original cost will give you an ind 


i : ication of 
the additional funds which we shal! have tg 
invest in our fixed assets as and when we 


replace them. 


The depreciation charge this year is calcu. 
lated on these replacement costs, anc to cover 
fully past depreciation on the same basis we 
have set aside out of our revenue reserves the 
sum of £2,343,977. The strength of our 
financial position has enabled us to do this 
out of taxed profits whilst leaving a syb. 
stantial balance of revenue reserves and 
unappropriated profits. 


The increase in our stocks and debtors 
over recent years has been very considerable, 
and the revaluation of our fixed assets further 
emphasises the increase in the amount of 
capital which is now permanently required in 
the business. Your directors feel that this 
change should be recognised by capiralising 
part of the revenue reserves and increasing 
the ordinary share capital by @ bonus issue 
on a one-for-one basis. 


As shown by the table given with the 
accounts, the growth in the capital employed 
from £3,062,389 to £8,707,433 over the past 
ten years is impressive, and it is even more 
satisfactory that the profits have increased in 
even greater proportion. The gross ordinary 
dividend which we are paying for the past 
year represents no more than 7.6 per cent on 
the ordinary shareholders’ proportion of the 
capital employed in the business. 






ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


Last year I was cautious when speaking 
of our trading prospects, but over the past 
year conditions have improved and have 
offered us opportunities of which we have 
taken advantage. An expanding housing pro- 
gramme has absorbed a large proportion of 
our output, and this, along with the market- 
ing of new speciality products, has kept most 
of our plants busy. We have maintained and 
improved both plants and _ production 
methods, and this, with our excellent labour 
force, has all contributed to the very satisfac- 
tory results shown by this latest page in your 
company’s history. The forward prospects 
as your directors view them at this time are 
encouraging and we look ahead in a spirit of 
confidence, 


The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion proposals approved. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Applications are ‘invited for the position of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN in the Fisher Library. Applicants must be graduates 
of a recognised University, must have Professional Membership of 
an approved Library Association or an equivalent qualification, and 
experience in a large library. 

The salary is within the range of £A1,500-£A1,750 per annum, with 
annual increments of £A50, and is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant. 

"Finance available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained fro:n the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the Britisn, Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
London. is August 31, 1954. 


] O YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover more territory 

and make more regular calis with a 1954 self-drive car. No 
more waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 
100 1954 cars. all expertiy maintained and serviced to meet your 
requirements, Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our 
new, informative brochure ?7—Autohall, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. Tel.: RiVerside 2881. 


Nee qualified Accountant required by manufacturing company 
a for Kingston-on-Thames offices. The initial duties, which will 
be on internal audit, afford opportunities for Sainte ee perteey of 
industrial accounting,—Write. with full details, to x 647. 


WYE COLLEGE 


(University of London) 
The Governing Body of Wye College invites applications for the 


post of Assistant Agricultural Economist in the Agricultura! Hcono- 
mics Department. Applicants must be graduates, preferably with 
qualifications in Economics or Horticulture or Agriculture. The 


appointment will be made in the A.A.E. scale (£396-£676 consolidated) 
with superannuation under F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Wye 
College, Nr. Ashford, Kent to whom applications should be forwarded 
as soon as possible. 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

Vacancies are occurring in the Colonial Service for Statis‘icians 
(CDE.59/88/02), on permanent and pensionable or contract terms, 
For present vacancies in the East African Statistical Depariment 
practical experience is essential; applications for Statistica! posts 
generally can, however, be entertained from young graduates without 
Such experience provided they possess the normal ic qualification 
of a good Honours Degree in Statistics or in Mathematics, Economics 
or other appropriate main subjects combined with Statistics. 4 

Application forms and further particulars of present vacancies 4m 
of conditions of service can be obtained from the Director of Recrull- 
ment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, §.W.1. 


— 





BUSINESS-BUILDING opportunity sought by energetic youn’ 
marketing manager with proven success in advertising, sales 
promotion, economic/market research.—Box 648 


ye 
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ONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
ty ot Members  lenited to the extent and i mannes preecribed m Chapter 
70 of the Lawe of Hong Kong 


THE 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING .- - es 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - : $20,000, 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. esa: M.Cc., £.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER ; MICHAEL W. “TURNER 
Londen Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E. 
Managers: S A. Gray M.C., A. M. Donean Wallace, H. A. Mabey, O.B.E 
BRANCHES $ 
HONG KONG JAPAN (Con; MALAYA (Con) N. BORNEO (Con. 
Hong Koag Osaka Penang Tawan 
K owloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
‘ Mongkok Yokohama Singapore Hoito 
u INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road Manila 
on Kornbay Cameron Sungei Patani SiAM 
4) Caleutts Highiand: Teluk Anson Bangkok 
INDO-OHINA ipeb NORTH UNITED 
Haiphong Jobore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
Naigon Kuala Lumpu’ Brunel Town Loudon 
APAN Malacca Jesseiton USA. 
Kobe Muar Kuals Belai* New York 
Sandakau San Franciseo 
* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
iee as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s Truste 
HONG KON LONDON SINGAPORE 
N Company, outstanding in its own fleld, requires an 
\ x 1 ACCOUNTANT to undertake the initiation and 
modern accountancy methods to a wide range of 
highest professional qualifications and industrial 
xperis essential. A University Degree would be an added 


+ wre not essential. A substantial commencing salary is 
frered should increase to £3,000 per annum in five years if 
tisfactory.—Applicants, aged 30-35, should send full 
fications and experience to Box 645. 

private organisation located on Continent requires 
ilyst to specialise in audience research techniques 
noert ffectiveness of broadcasts to Iron Curtain countries. 
Appl iid have some knowledge of political problems of East 
Europe ntries and experience in using social science research 
echt so ability to evaluate and write reports. No language 
equ Salary for appropriate person would exceed £1, 

us f i housing for self and family and transportation.—Full 
noluding picture, should be furnished in first letter 


manufacturing company, shortly moving to Kingston- 
has a vacancy for a qualified Accountant to take 
osting and inventory control. Experience in a process 
rable. Good salary and prospects.—Detailed applications 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by International 
retariat. Applicants should have a First or Upper 
irs Degree in Economics and some knowledge of 
Starting salary £475-£600, with superannuation benefits. 
riting, giving references and full particulars of qualifi- 


rience, ete., to the Secretary, International Wool 
Dorland House, 18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


un} ‘* Confidential E."’ 
T sh Institute of Management: invites applications for 
nt vacancy of Information Officer in the fleld of financial 
izememt. University degree and/or a technical qualifi- 
xperience in finance, industry or commerce are required, 
the ability to write accurately and fluently. Age 25-35, 
alary between £550 and £650 p.a.—Further details from 
Managemen House, 8 Hill Street, W.1, (Envelope to 

i‘ IOF.’’) 

[ENCED Cost Accountant required. Preferably with know- 
f B.F.M.P. costing system but keen interest in costing 
met} sential, Good salary to right man.—Apply in first instance 
for a tion form to Personnel Officer, Jarrold’s Printing Works, 


\V ANTED for cash, Review of Economic Studies and Economic 
History Review, preferably complete sets but odd runs volumes 

we i.—Box 637, : 

iy XI | SALES. Applications are invited for an appointment as 
4 A to the Export Manager of a large manufacturing 


The duties will include the general supervision of the 


Expor fice, responsibility for the presentation of statistics and 


nment of overseas visitors. A good education is essential 
f ‘e may 5s given to University graduates, but, in addition, 
andidal-s must have a thorough knowledge of export procedure 
gained through previous administrative experience in an export 
gar y The appointment offers good ee and will 
ya ractive starting salary. All applications will be acknow- 
i will be treated in strict confidence.—Box 640. This 
vacat : bows aoiner in accordance with the Notification of 
Car eR rder, 1 . 
‘COUNTANT with experience of industrial management account- 
nd preferably C.A, and C.W.A. for post of CONTROLLER 
expanding well-founded concern in country town in South. 
0 not apply unless you can show by reference from leading member 
act ‘ing profession or from leading industrialist that you have 
igment, capacity for clear exposition and ability to work 


ith of different outlook beyond the extent to which such 
qualities -equired by an ordinary good accountant.—Reply to Box 631. 
HE -conomists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.. invites yoa to submit lists of books om Economics, History 
and St Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
ENIOT. FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, wide international expert- 
A en ommerce and industry, fluent French, German, Spanish, 
eeks ap) ointment.—Please reply Box 625. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE (University of London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.,1 
The Council of Bedford College invites applications for 


Research Assistant (man or woman) 
Departmem of Sociology, from October ist for one or two years: 
salary £350 or £400. Good Honours degree in History, or in Economics 
with Economic History as special subject, essential; historical or 
social research experience desirable.—Applications, with names of 
three referees, to the Secretary by August 20th. 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 

Applications are invited for the followi post. 

A vacancy exists for a Statistician (BCD.59/30/01) to undertake 
work in British Guiana similar to the function of the Central Statisti- 
cal Office in the United Kingdom. A good academic background and 
wide practical experience are essential qualifications, 

The appointment is on contract terms for two or three years. 
Salary at the rate of $7,200 (£1,500) per annum, A gratuity is payable 
on satisfactory completion of contract. Generous home leave on full 
salary; free passages provided for the officer, his wife and children 
not exceeding five persons in all.—Intending candidates should write 
for application forms to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial 
Service), Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


in Social History, in the 





OVERSEAS BANKING 

Important managerial vacancy in British Colonial Territory arising 
shortly. Applications invited from fully competent banker having 
previous experience similar territory, of appropriate age and with 
attributes of character and personality required to assume contro! 
under Head Office of existing branches and staff.—Write with par- 
ticulars experience and qualifications to Box R. 181, c/o Streets, 
110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 

An old-established Seottish firm of biscuit makers require a 
Commercial Manager of considerable experience. The post involves 
control of the financial and sales functions of the company, which 
has an annual turnover of about £% million. The salary is in 
accordance with the responsibilities of this important appointment.— 
Please send full details, which will be treated as strictly confidential, 
to Box 1869, Robertson and Scott, 42 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2. 

GERMANY 
British subject, former German banker, going to Germany, would 


like to act as link between industrial concerns, banks, exporters, 
etc.—Box 644. 


\ YORKS Magazine Editor required by manufacturing organisation 

in West London. Should be well educated, preferably Arts 
Graduate with some industrial ¢xperience in personnel management 
or similar sphere,—Write age, qualifications, experience and salary 
required, to Box 639. 
Nag nee 3 SALES MANAGER required by old-established com- 
4 pany near London starting new division to sell domestic products 
through ironmongers and hardware trade. Must have suitable 
practical selling experience, be competent to train salesmen and 
supervise office organisation. Excellent opportunity for energetic 
young man with ideas.—Write, giving age, experience and salary 
required. to Box 648, This vacancy has been notified in accordance 
with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 
| EECHAM GROUP LIMITED require a Deputy Accountant aged 

30 to 40 years for a factory in the Greater London area. 
Applicant must be fully qualified in financial and cost accounting. 
Experience in budgetary control and standard costing essential. 
Post is superannuated and offers excellent opportunity. Four-figure 
salary dependent upon experience and qualifications.—Write in confi- 
dence to Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, 68 Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W.1. 5 

ERSONAL SECRETARY to Managing Director. Polytechnic 

Touring Association, Ltd., 73/77 Oxford Street, W.1. Business 

experience essential. Commence early September.—Written applica- 
tions to Personnel Officer. This vacancy has been notified in 
accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 

OES YOUR COMPANY require a young experienced Production 
] Controlier? Age 34. If so, let me send you details of my 
successful record and experience in all aspects of Production Conirol 


Management.—Box 641. s f 
NGLISHMAN at present in England and returning to Australia 
early August, seeks Agencies for Queensiand and New South 
Wales.—Box 642 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the mort economicai, and the mos 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ. 
LL.B., oa een London University Degrees. Civil Service, Loca) Government and Commercis 


> 
Also expert postai tuition for Prelim, Exams,. and for the professiona: exams., im Accountanc) 
Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely oractical (non-exam.) courses ir 

sornmercial sabjects. 

More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching anti! Successful Text-book tending brary 
ry instalments. eh 

Write today for proapectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or enbiects m which interested 
ro uhe Setretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2,) ST. ALBANS or call 20 Queen Victoria St, London, ECA. 


Moderate tees, payabie 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Ezvotian Sudan: £5,108. Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. _— Israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 

Australia: £8.5s. (sterlin ‘Ghetker Malta : £3.15s. : Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. 

Canada: $21.50 or 1k, Hongkong: £7 Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W, Indies: £7.15s 
East Africa: €5.5s, indie '& Ceylon : £6 New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

Egypt : £5.5s, iran: £6 iraq: £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s.  U.S.A.: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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who knows about Bi: 


ie. yaad F 


A CONTRADICTION in terms? No—because he 
knows how to create a complete void. In other 
words, he is an expert on vacuum techniques— 
a member of Philips staff of scientists specialising 
in this subject. 

In order to produce high quality X-ray tubes, 
electron microscopes and other instruments, 
Philips were compelled to carry out extensive 
research in this particular branch of science. Not 
only did they contribute to the art of producing 
very high vacuums but they also had to design 
simple and reliable apparatus for measuring 
pressures of one millionth of an inch of mercury 
or even less. 

Knowledge of vacuum techniques is important 
not only for the manufacture of all kinds of 
lanips, but also for the various other types of in- 
dustrial and scientific equipment manufactured 


by Philips. 


PHILIPS 


IN THE SERVICE OF INDUSTRY 
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ELECTRONIC VALVES * LAMPS * RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASURING APPARATUS * ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * X-RAY APPARATUS * H.F, GENERATORS * WELDING MACHINES * FLUORESCENT LAMPS * AMPLIFIERS 
CINEMA EQUIPMENT * RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTOMATIC AND LINE 


TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS * TAPE RECORDERS, (as?) 
2! 
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